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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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Lumberman Starts Movement to Enlist Business Men as Farm Aids 





If soldiers are willing to serve in the trenches, to 
dig ditches, build railroads and risk their lives, many 
civilians can well afford to spare a part of their time 
to serve in the furrows and in the harvest fields. 
—Secretary of Agriculture. 




















At the annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Kansas City in January, suggestion was made, as reported 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 26, that lumbermen and busi- 
ness men generally could help to solve the farm labor shortage prob- 
lem and assist in winning the war by giving up some of their time 
during the busy season and working on the farms themselves. This 
suggestion was made to the Secretary of Agriculture at Washington 
and met with an enthusiastic response. 


J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, very much in earnest in the matter, has set the ball to 
rolling by interesting the business men of Lexington, Mo., where 
he operates a lumber yard, in 
this movement. In an inter- 


tractors, and everybody interested in the upbuilding of that com 
munity. After presenting the matter, I asked them to sign a 
service card. |{As shown in the center of this page.—EnpirTor. | 


‘‘T secured pledges from forty of these fifty men of 254 days’ 
work to be performed either by themselves or their clerks or assist- 
ants. In addition to the 254 days pledged, one professor in a school 
notified me that he expected to work during the entire summer on 
the farm. There were two farmers present, one with his wife. At 
the close of the meeting we introduced one of these farmers to the 
professor who wanted to work all summer, and they will make a deal 
accordingly. The farmer will be supplied with a first-class farm 
hand and the professor will have employment all summer. 


‘“The other farmer who was present with his wife secured a cook 
out of the number in the person of a gentleman who is employed in a 
bank who advised them he could not do farm work but that he was a 
vood cook. The farmer’s wife and the bank clerk immediately made 
a bargain. Thus, | believe, the emergency farm labor problem at 
least was solved at that meeting at this particular town of Lexing- 
ton, Mo. It can be done everywhere in the country if the live lumber- 
men and other business men will take hold of it, soliciting first the 

assistanee of the local news- 





view Mr. Moorehead said to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


‘The way to organize these 
farm help clubs is for the busi- 
ness men of the communities 
to get together and first pledge 
themselves to give so many 
days’ work and also to pledge 
so many days’ work by their 
assistants—either one or the 
other or both. 


gency farm work. 


I hereby agree to release 


‘‘A eard index then should 
be made of those who pledge 


either their assistance in tem- Name ..... 
porary farm work or those 

who may want to go on the , 

farm and work for a longer Address ... 


period. The information then 
should go to the farmers, thru 
the newspapers or by circular 





I hereby pledge myself personally to perform ...... 
days’ labor in assisting the farmers in this territory in emer- 


....+.. Of my employees to 
perform similar service if called upon. 


I hereby agree and pledge myself and to urge my em- 
ployees to use as much of their annual vacation in farm 
assistance work as may be possible. 


papers, the preachers, the 
school teachers, and everybody 
interested not only in the com- 
munities’ welfare but the big 
thing of saving crops to win 
the war. 


‘One gentleman who signed 
up for five days’ work told me 
after the meeting that I had 
cost him $15. He meant that 
he was not able personally to 
work in the harvest field, but 
that he would have to hire a 
man to do five days’ work. 
He was a county official. | 
told him that would get him 
more votes than anything else 
he ever did in his life, and it 
was money well spent from a 
personal standpoint, as well as 
helping the big cause. 








letter, that so many business 
men in the community have 
pledged a certain number of days’ work on the farms whenever they 
may be wanted and whenever called for, and that so many men are 
pledged for permanent farm work during the summer. 


‘‘Tneluded in this list of voluntary farm workers should be the 
Boy Scouts and other school boys big enough and strong enough to 
do farm work. A central office should be maintained for an inter- 
mediary and for telephone purposes in order to get the farmer and 
this labor together. Communities that depend altogether on agri- 
culture for their business can afford to close up during harvest week 
in order to put this thing over, not only for their own benefit but for 
the one big thing that we are all working for—to save grain and 
crops for. war purposes. 


“The automobile will facilitate the handling of this emergency 
labor. It will not be necessary for these business men even to sleep at 
the farm houses, and the farmers’ wives will thus be relieved of the 
excessive and extra work placed upon them by feeding harvest hands. 
Besides, many of these business men will want to go home to attend 
to minor business matters at night, and the merchant could even 
afford to close his store during the day time and keep it open at night 
to take care of his customers. 


‘‘My personal experience over at Lexington, Mo., on this matter 
is just this: I went over at the invitation of the City Club. [ 
talked to fifty business men—lawyers, professors, carpenters, con- 


*fOne of the things that 
pleased me more than any- 
thing else was the spirit of co-operation and the evident desire not 
only to help the farmer but to win the war. 


‘‘The same day that | was making this little talk at the luncheon 


of the City Club the Women’s Branch of the Council of National 
Defense was working in another room, and the local Red Cross 
women were working in another building. In other words, the whole 
community was working for victory.’’ 


That is how one lumberman has enlisted the interest and support 
of the business men in his community in this great work of helping 
the farmers to help win the war by producing a maximum amount 
of foodstuffs. 


Lumbermen and other business men everywhere should push this 
2ood work along. 





The soldier and the farmer are eager to do their full 
share. . . . Both incur risks. Very many civilians 
are equally eager to do their share but may not appre- 
ciate the opportunity to serve in the field of agricul- 
ture.—Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Dealers Looking for Quality 
Lumber to Boost Spring Sales 


will find in the items offered here this week just 
the stock to turn the trick. 


California White Pine 


4-4x4—No. 1 Common - 25,000 ft. — 
6—No. 1 Common - - : 75,000 ft. 
8—No. 1 Common ° . - 255,000 ft. 
10—No. 1 Common : . - 300,000 ft. — 
12—No.1Common - -  - 450,000 ft. | 


The above stock will be found particularly desirable 
for Barn Finishing, Shelving and Cornice work, and is 
offered only for immediate shipment. — 
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eS Reservation Oc . 
THOROUGHLY DRY 
A new list of Specials :— 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. a. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. ‘ 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. We 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
Our Stocks Are 50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. v 
e e 30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. week 
in Fine Shape 25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. a 
40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. not 
and assortments of all items are very complete. J 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. vig 
We recognize the real merits of Have a 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. maxi 
Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. large 
— 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. ho 
e mm ] O Cc k can be 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. desis 
ed. 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. ly 
and specialize in the manufacture of those items WRITE US FOR PRICES. the 
offering long life and big value, as for example: oy 
: ; ; ; TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, timb 
Joists, Dimension, Sheathing, Shiplap, WIS. Inspection and tally at mili final. It is not necessary to pay leaf 
Floor Lining, Roofing, Studding, Boards. for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- seeti 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- i 
Tell us your needs now. chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the not { 
2 time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors oT 
Diamond ap mber(ompa ny in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. int 
Stans fcturers ° ° ° a4 
cet _ The Menominee Indian Mills, ra 
‘ NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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A Sensible Step in the Building of 
Wooden Ships 


The gratifying news comes from Washington late this 
week that the Ferris design of wooden ship is to be modi- 
fied. It is stated that the principles of laminated con- 
struction are to be employed, but the information does 
not indicate to what extent they are to be carried out. 
It is announced, however, that the maximum size of tim- 
ber required hereafter will be 24 inches, as against a 
maximum of 34 inches in specification No. 23. As these 
larger widths were entirely in the frames the pre- 
sumption is strong that the method of lap joints, or 
chocks, in the ribs that is employed in the Daugherty 
design is to be adpoted. In the old method of shaping 
the ribs in the Ferris ship the sweep or curve of the rib 
was band sawed from a wider piece, requiring a 34-inch 
Width in some curves where the net effective width of 
the completed rib might be only 16 or 18 inches. 

This is obviously progress in the right direction. This 
one step will accomplish much by bringing the entire 
timber bill within the limit of supply from average long- 
leaf timber. There will be no more searching thru whole 
sections to find one or two trees of the diameter required 
for the larger timbers of the ship bill. The average 
mill run of logs need now be culled only for quality and 
not for difficult size requirements. 

_ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a general idea regard- 
ing the Ferris design that the proper way to modify it 
18 to substitute the Daugherty design for it. Whatever 
steps are taken in that direction are to be heartily com- 
mended therefore, tho they fall short of the ultimate 
goal. In the news dispatch which is elsewhere printed 
on this subject Mr. Heyworth’s letter contains a very 
interesting suggestion of two other ways in which the 
Wooden ship building program may be speeded up. One 
is the employment of a larger crew of workmen upon each 
boat, by adopting methods that have already proved prac- 


tical in a number of yards. This expedient is, of course, 
limited by the supply of labor. There is, however, an- 
other suggestion for what are known as standardized 
manufactufing methods but which have as yet been very 
little used. In general, each piece has been individually 
fitted and shaped to its place, which is the ordinary 
method of ship construction. In the building of small 
wooden vessels for the mosquito fleet on the eastern coast 
the pattern vessel was completely framed thruout, each 
piece carefully fitted by hand, as already described, and 
then the entire vessel was taken apart and each piece 
used as a pattern to be exactly duplicated in quantity. 
This introduced the ‘‘interchangeable parts’’ system of 
large manufacture, and all that remained to do in build- 
ing the other vessels was to fasten together parts that 
were already completely and perfectly shaped. 

Mr. Heyworth’s letter indicates that many parts of 
the Ferris design patterns are sufficiently exact so that 
material can be exactly cut in advance with the assurance 
that it will fit. What is desirable to accomplish ig to 
carry this idea out in its largest possible form. When 
that is accomplished our standard wooden ship will be 
really what its name implies and will be ready for large 
quantity production, at the lowest cost and a minimum 
demand upon our limited supply of capable labor. This 
will enable the ship yards of given space capacity greatly 
to increase their actual production capacity and consump- 
tion of ship building material. The sensible modifica- 
tion of required size in timbers will enable the lumber- 
men of the country to stand back of this program and 
to supply the increased quantities of material which this 
speeding up will require, 

The outlook is brighter, therefore, for such an increased 
production of wooden ships as is urgently needed, both 
in our direct military program and in those commercial 
activities of the nation that are also indispensable to 
military success. 





A Patriotic Service That Many Retailers 
Can Render 


One of the greatest problems that confront the Gov- 
ernment in its task of organizing the nation for war is 
that of getting before all the people important facts that 
they need to know. The movements for the conservation 
of food and fuel, for selling War Savings stamps and 
Liberty bonds, and to raise funds for the various or- 
ganizations caring for the welfare of our soldiers and 
sailors, all depend for their success upon the thoroness 
with which the public is educated as to the aims and 
purposes sought and the methods by which they are to 
be achieved. The greatest engine for accomplishing 
this of course is the press, in which term are included 
all daily, weekly, and monthly publications, but the 
task is greatly facilitated by auxiliary means of many 
kinds, 

Recognizing the need of reaching the people in a 
never-ending campaign of education thru every chan- 
nel possible, and desiring to help in their own community, 
Hodges Bros., lumber retailers at Olathe, Kan., have 
been running in their local newspapers a series of 
straightforward talks on the necessity of conserving fuel 
and foodstuffs, Altho the space is paid for by them at 
regular advertising rates these talks say nothing about 
their goods. In fact, each one contains the statement: 
‘‘This is not an advertisement and is not intended to 
sell goods; but is only a mite contributed to help our 
country win the war.’’ The talks occupy space fourteen 
inches deep and two columns wide. The caption at the 
top and the name of the firm at the bottom are in heavy 
display letters, while the body matter is set in bold- 
faced type of ordinary newspaper size, spaced for easy 
reading. 

One of these advertisements, or talks, which appeared 
during the recent fuel crisis bears the striking caption 
‘This Is a War of Coal.’’ Starting with the statement 
‘‘The very soul of the war is coal; it is behind every 
gun and in the heart of every ship,’’ it proceeds to 
give practical advice on how to save fuel. A timely 
note of warning, which can not be given too much em- 
phasis during the coming months, is sounded as follows: 
‘*Next summer store your coal when you get the chance 
and don’t be too particular about what kind it is.’’ The 
advertisements also urge the saving of flour and of 
sugar, giving bricfly the reasons why this is necessary 
and how to accomplish it, couched in simple, every day 
language that is very effective, as for example this: 
‘When you start to tip two spoonfuls of sugar in your 
coffee stop with one, and that a small one.’’ 


At the conclusion of each advertisement the hope is’ 


expressed that other, merchants will aid the Govern- 
ment by including seme of these facts in their news- 
paper advertisements, This is a splendid idea, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that it will be widely car- 
ried out. It is not necessary that the entire space 
should be devoted to patriotic propaganda, as was gen- 





erously done by the firm mentioned, altho this of course 
is all the more effective. Almost any display advertise- 
ment of considerable size can be so arranged as to carry 
a panel somewhere in the space in which can be printed 
a few short sentences conveying the facts that the Gov- 
ernment is most desirous of emphasizing at that par- 
ticular time. This would add to, rather than detract 
from, the interest of the advertisement, and, moreover, 
would identify the advertiser as a patriotic business 
concern or individual desirous of helping the Govern- 
ment in every way possible. If generally adopted thru- 
out the country the auxiliary publicity thus mobilized 
would be a tremendous help to the Government without 
imposing additional financial burdens upon anyone. 





MucH already is being done in the work of .reconstruce- 
tion of the devastated areas of France. In the Somme 
region there were, after the German retreat of March, 
1917, 19,000 houses entirely in ruins and 3,500 badly 
damaged. In this district 10 percent of the damaged 
houses have been made habitable, and portable houses 
are being erected at the rate of 200 a month. In this 
work the civil and military authorities are coéperating. 
During the last year nearly 1,000 schools also have been 
reopened in the department of the Somme, tho necessarily 


the schoolhouses and equipment are often of a makeshift 
character. 
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An Untimely Proposal to Penalize 
Industrial Sidings 

As tho the manufacturers of the country did not al- 
ready have enough troubles and worries, the suggestion 
has come from the Director of Railroads at Washington 
that a charge of $2 a car be imposed for delivery to any 
industrial siding, with an additional charge of $1 for 
spotting. 

Apprehension arises largely because of some uncer- 
tainty as to what arm_of Government will in the future 
have jurisdiction over such matters. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has hitherto had control, and it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom to continue to use its 
wide experience and its very complete organization for 
dealing with such questions. Just how the former 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
adjusted with the new powers that the Government has 
assumed over the railroads is not yet definitely deter- 
mined. 

As to industrial switching the Interst te Commerce 
Commission has already definitely declared itself. It is 
true that in most of the cases that have arisen the right 
of. the given industry to the delivery of cars upon its 
private siding or its right to have a steam switch con- 
nection established with its siding has been decided very 
largely upon what a particular carrier had done with 
regard to furnishing such service to other shippers. This 
principle has governed the question of spotting of cars 
as well as that of delivery to private sidings. 

In an Indianapolis Stock Yards case in 1900 the su- 
preme court held: 

‘«The existence of switch connections rightfully ex- 
isting implies the right of the owner thereof to service 
thereat by the carrier consenting to such connections; 
and unless the right of service to such connections is lim- 
ited, either expressly or impliedly, the owner thereof 
may lawfully insist that the carrier shall there deliver 
and receive all such freight as it customarily carries if 
the switch connections are suitable and convenient for 
the delivery and receipt of such freight.’’ 

In another case the commission itself ruled: ‘‘It is no 
part of the duty of the carriers either under common 
law or under the Act to spot cars at a warehouse or 
factory or to do more than set them on the spur track 
and off its own right of way.’’ 

This particular decision went on to state that if the 
carrier undertook to perform the spotting for the 
cooperage concern in question, either with or without 
compensation, it could also insist upon a contract pro- 
vision indemnifying it from liability for any fires that 
might be occasioned from its switching locomotive in 
the inflammable stock of a cooperage yard. By inference, 
however, this decision appears to recognize the inherent 
right of the owner of the industrial siding to have switch 
cars set in upon it. 

The most definite and conclusive case, however, that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recalls is what is generally 
known as the Los Angeles Switching Case. The entire 
situation in that city was reviewed upon complaint of 
certain jobbers at Los Angeles directed against such 
charges for delivery to private sidings. The opinion of 
the commission pointed out that delivery to the indus- 
trial siding was a substitute service for delivery to team 
track, ‘‘This service was not more expensive to the 
carrier than if on all cars there had been given team 
track delivery.’’ The ruling in this case was that de- 
livery to a spur track was not a performance of any 
service in addition to the delivery required under the 
general freight rate where such switching was done by 
line-haul line, 


There seems to be no good economic reason for increas- 
ing the cost of transportation to those industries that 
have provided themselves with private sidings as com- 
pared with the smaller industries that use team track 
facilities provided by railroads for receiving and ship- 
ping freight. In almost any city the cost of terminals 
to the railroad and its expense of terminal operation 
would be increased materially if it were under the 
necessity of providing team track facilities to replace 
all the private industrial sidings tributary to its rails. 
The sidings are really extensions of its terminal facil- 
ities supplied to it at private cost. The only question 
of additional terminal cost lies in the possible added line 
haul required to reach private sidings at some distance. 
It must be remembered, however, that the switching 
movement required for a given number of cars in the 
case of one long siding is quite complicated as compared 
with the necessary movement for the same number of 
cars in or out of a half dozen or more short private 
sidings. 

As far as the spotting of cars on private sidings is 
concerned, it stands in an entirely different position 
from that of delivery, being a special service which the 
railroad is under no obligation to perform unless it can 
be shown that it is performing this service for other 
shippers. In the majority of cases on short sidings, 
however, the cost of spotting a car as compared with 
merely delivering it is very slight indeed, and while in 
the case of an extensive private plant system of tracks 
there might well be enforced a reasonable charge for 
switching a car in or out from some given location 
within the plant a reasonable maximum distance from 
the switch should be indicated within which distance 


limit spotting under ordinary conditions would be per- 
formed without charge. 

There may be some thought in the minds of Govern- 
ment officials that in times of terminal congestion some 
additional switching efficiency for necessary work might 
be seeured by limiting the amount of work done on pri- 
vate sidings. As a matter of fact, however, in such con- 
gestions private sidings are often found very useful for 
railroad use in temporary storage of cars that do not 
belong upon them, and hundreds of such cases may be 
found in any of the congested terminals at the present 
time. This condition of congestion would be much worse 
than it is if these private industries had not supplied 
this addition to the country’s railroad terminal facilities. 
Just why they should be penalized in the way suggested 
is not evident from the standpoint of practical operating 
efficiency. 





Lumber Cost Accounting Analyzed by 
an Expert 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to be able to 
present to its readers another study of lumber costs ac- 
counting conditions by Dr. Wilson Compton, formerly 
economist of the Federal Trade Commission, but now 
serving the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the same 
capacity, which appears on pages 32 and 33 of this issue. 

Dr. Compton’s article is of interest as showing some 
of the absurdities that may be found in present sys- 
tems of lumber accounting. Of course, he did not intend 
to cover all of them nor even all of the more important 
ones, but only those representative instances that could 
be discussed in the limit of the space used. It may be f 
interest, however, to expand this discussion in one or two 
particulars. 


His second class of costs under division A, ‘‘ outlay 
cost plus expected return,’’ is differentiated somewhat in 
the cost for timber which is thoroly recognized in all 
forest calculations, of ‘‘cost plus carrying charges.’’ This 
cost has no relation to what the owner expects to get for 
his timber but is a true or actual cost. It includes be- 
sides interest the cost of taxes, of forest rangers or other 
fire protection, and any other necessary administrative 
costs of the timber property—such ag protecting it against 
trespassers. 


The third cost mentioned is of course not really cost 
but value. It may be higher than the actual cost or lower. 
In the latter case, correct accounting practice expresses a 
preference for it in the well known theory of inventory 
‘‘cost or market, whichever is lower.’’ 


In subdivision B of the author’s classification he men- 
tions, first, cost by departments and by processes or op- 
eration and, second, cost by departments only. One does 
not have to go far in the investigation of lumber manu- 
facturing bookkeeping to discover instances where direct 
costs are kept by processes only and indirect or overhead 
costs are kept only in a single lump account without dis- 
tribution to departments. As our distinguished contrib- 
utor indicates, it is the purpose of good expense distribu- 
tion to get a cost as nearly as possible to that point or 
process in the operation where it is actually consumed. 
It may be possible to identify a given expenditure as 
belonging to the logging department without being able 
to identify any particular process in the logging depart- 
ment as having consumed it. Such an expense belongs in 
logging department overhead and should be distributed 
entirely as an overhead upon logging department opera- 
tions instead of being left in the general overhead to be 
distributed later among all departments. 


Another instance is to be recalled, where one of the 
largest sawmills in the country distributing its cost both 
by departments and by processes was found to have its 
insurance and taxes upon the sawmill plant in its general 
overhead. Upon inquiring as to the theory for this par- 
ticular practice it was defended upon the ground that 
these were expenses that it was not within the power of 
the sawmill superintendent either to increase or to reduce, 
and constituting therefore no measure of the efficiency of 
his operation of the sawmill. That theory might have 
afforded an excellent reason for segregating these par- 
ticular kinds of sawmill overhead from the other depart- 
ment expenses, but certainly no reason for leaving them 
where they would in the final distribution be charged 
against logging and other operating departments as well 
as against the sawmill. 


What is wanted in the lumber industry is not merely 
such a better form of cost accounting as will lead to a 
more intelligent competition between manufacturers based 
upon better knowledge of what costs actually are but 
such a unified system of cost distribution as will make an 
intelligent comparison of cost possible as between differ- 
ent operations. Attempts to make tabular statistics of 
manufacturing costs in the lumber industry have shown 
some manufacturers carrying stumpage at $2.50 and oth- 
ers carrying it at $6, at times when the actual average 
market price of such stumpage was somewhere between 
these two extremes. In time, perhaps, we may be able 
to arrive at some standards of unit cost in the lumber 
industry such as have been established in other lines. 
It is useless, however, even to think of that until we 
have groped our way toward a general recognition of 
the more elementary principles of cost distribution which 
are ably treated in Dr. Compton’s contribution. 


Our Individual War as Well as Our 
National War 


Ask any man in touch with the country what is the 
nation’s greatest need today and one will receive one 
reply: A more intense interest and intensive participa- 
tion in the war. During the last Liberty Loan drive 8 
percent of the people bought bonds. Not every man 
can, but a lot can who thought they could not, and a Ict 
more could who did not think: at all. 

Surely 92 percent of us is too large a percentage of non- 
participants, when the nature of the loan and the wealth 
of the country are considered. There are too many of us 
who think it is enough to clap our hands at the orator 
and then go home about our business. But when Con- 
gress declared war on Germany it did not meiely put the 
army and the navy in—it put the country in. It called 
up not a million men but 113,000,000 of us. 

It is a time for 100 percent of Americans to be 100 
percent American. If they are, we shall win, and speedily, 
If they are not, approximately at least, we shall lose 
eventually. 

Food saving means a little p-rs nal discomfort. What 
would defeat mean? Bond buying means a little invest- 
ment. What would paying indemnity mean? Buying 
thrift stamps means a little saving. What would taxa- 
tion for tribute mean? 

It is about time for every American to ask himself 
how much he should do and how much he is doing. Is he 
buying bonds but wasting food? Is he giving a little 
comfort to the soldier and failing to furnish funds to 
equip him to fight? 

It is time to stop asking how “he war will affect you 
and to begin to ask how you will affect the war. 





Pacific Coast Lumber Program Is 
Speeding Up 


This week’s correspondence from the Pacific coast 
indicates that the production of material for wooden 
ships and for airplanes is being speeded up in a very 
satisfactory manner. The Spruce Production Division 
of the Signal Corps is securing remarkable results with 
the codperation of the lumbermen, and announces that 
it is sending east a little more spruce than can actually 
be used in airplane manufacture. It has cut the trans- 
portation problem to a fraction of the previous re- 
quirements, because the cut up material requires only 
400 feet for an airplane, as against the 2000 feet of 
spruce sawmill product formerly used. Ten thousand 
drafted men, many of them experts in woods work, 
have been transferred to the working force, and a 
large number of these are now riving out spruce in 
addition to sawed material. Nineteen such camps are 
in operation, and spruce of proper quality for airplanes 
is being directly secured without the flooding of the 
market with a side output of low grade spruce and of 
the other woods that under the usual methods must 
have been logged with the spruce to secure its output. 

The ship building program is also now proceeding 
smoothly and an enlarged program will probably soon 
be annoureced, as will be necessary to keep the ship- 
ways of the Coast fully occupied. In contradiction of 
the statement that has been printed, that the total 
capacity of the country in wooden ship building is 360 
a year, west Coast lumbermen informed the Senate 
Committee this week that Oregon and Washington can 
furnish 450 wooden ships a year if the officials in Wash- 
ington will say the word. 

There is still some uneasiness among lumbermen as 
to how the 8-hour day will work out in its relation to 
the cost of production and obtainable market prices 
for the product. If the loyal codperation of the work- 
ingmen is secured, however, (and the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen seems to have already ac- 
complished 30 percent improvement in labor efficiency) 
the probabilities are that the actual results of the 8-hour 
day may be better than some have feared might be the 
ease. This feature is being given careful consideration 
in Washington now in conferences between the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and west Coast lumbermen and 
it is practically certain that the manufacturers will 
not be forced to absorb this extra cost of production 
of Government material. 

The wooden ships to be built upon the Coast will still 
be constructed, it is announced, of the larger timbers 
called for in the No. 23 specifications, which offer no 
particular difficulty in that section such as was found 
with the smaller longleaf timber of the South. 

In a very short time America will be hitting her 
stride in the production of ships, airplanes, rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and heavier ordnance with which to equip 
and transport the soldiers now training to supplement 
those already on the firing line in France. American 
resourcefulness and ingenuity will be equal to the dif- 
ficulties that appear, and the lumber industry on the 
Pacific coast, as indeed in all other sections of the 
country, can be relied upon to carry out its part of the 
program. 





Durine January, 1918, $11,787,517 was paid out to 
farmers of the United States by the Federal Land )anks. 
The largest amount was handled thru the Land Bank 
at St. Paul, Minn., where loans to the amount of $2,737, 
100 were closed. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


GUM ROLLERS WANTED 

We are just wondering if you would have a record of con- 
cerns manufacturing gum wood rollers for carload shipments 
in your file. We have been endeavoring to locate some of 
these and if you can advise us the names of manufacturers 
in this commodity, in the self addressed stamped envelope, 
shall be glad to have you do so.—INquiRry No. 101. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have an address 
list on hand but publishes this inquiry believing that 
some of its readers will be interested in furnishing this 
product, and will be pleased to supply the address of the 
inquirer upon request.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS TO SUPPLY LUMBER FOR DUNNAGE 

Referring to your article on Dunnage, appearing in your 
issue of March 2, we learn in an indefinite way that a 2x2 
is used in conjunction with that which you mention. Can you 
enlighten us as to what lengths are used, kind of wood, grade 
etc. and name of concerns who are buying this class of 
stock ?—Inquiry No. 89. 


|The above inquiry comes from a lumber concern in 
eastern Massachusetts. The article in question appeared 
on page 54 of the issue of March 2 and referred to the 
use of lumber for dunnage in the port of Baltimore. Un- 
doubtedly lumber is also used in much the same way for 
the same purpose in other ports where vessels are loaded. 

The original article stated that red heart was almost 
altogether used in either North Carolina or longleaf pine. 
Of course hemlock or any corresponding cheap strong 
grade of lumber could also be employed. 

The inquiry is published believing that it will reach 
the eyes of dealers interested in securing supplies of lum- 
ber for this purpose.—EDITor. ] 


WOOD SAMPLES WANTED IN SCHOOL WORK 
Will you be so kind as to send me some small samples of 
wood and tell me the names of them? In our room we are 
very interested in lumber, so please send it to me.—INQuiry 
No. 120 
[The above inquiry comes from a pupil in one of the 
Chicago schools, but the request is for samples for the 
use of the school. The United States Forest Service has 
small sets of samples of leading woods prepared for such 
educational work and may be willing to favor this par- 
ticular school with one of the sets. The inquirer will at 
least be put in touch with the Forest Service in this 
matter.— EDITOR. } 


WHAT TO DO WITH ASH 

Can you tell me whether or not second growth white ash is 
used for treenails, and, if used in that way, will you kindly 
tell me who buys them ?7—INqQuiry No. 103. 

[The woods specified for treenails are black or yellow 
oak, iron bark, bois d’are and live oak. If white ash of 
good quality can be furnished in long strips by this 
inquirer the users for him to sell it to are the airplane 
manufacturers.—EDITOoR. | 





AN INTERESTING MILL WASTE FUEL PROBLEM 


Since we built the Eva Jane Mills at Sylacauga a big lum- 
ber company has gone there and is now erecting a very large 
manufacturing establishment within three-quarters of a mile 
of our mill, railroad trackage connecting the two plants, 
part their side track and part our side track and about 300 to 
400 yards main line Central of Georgia Railroad, 

They are going to have (they claim from past experience) 
enough shavings etc., sawdust and hog chips from longleaf 
yellow pine to supply our Eva Jane boilers. They have them- 
selves bought six Walsh & Widener boilers exactly like ours 
which they are of course going to fire with this sawmill 
refuse ; but, unlike the setting of ours, they are putting up 
Dutch ovens in front and running a conveyor belt line along 
the top of these Dutch ovens and spouts down into the furnace 
automatically for shavings, claiming that one man can attend 
to this. 

They further claim that their experience has been in the 
past that the full value of this stuff has been to coal a pro- 
portion of about 1% to 4, but that as coal is now being 
mined a good deal more carelessly it would compare with 
coal about as 1 to 2. Their idea is that they can load this 
stuff into big cars with drop sides that will hold about 
thirty tons and can supply us with three or four cars of this 
a day. 

We recently bought from the Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration of New York their Model R stokers which they are 
building for us now, with promise of delivery in May. This 
sawmill refuse fuel proposition has just come up and the coal 
situation naturally makes it an interesting proposition for 
us to consider. The thing is, can we erect Dutch ovens in 
front of our present boilers, put our stokers on to these Dutch 
ovens instead of on to our furnace as at present built, and 
then be prepared either to fire coal thru our stokers or to 
feed the shavings by carrying a conveyor line on top of the 
Dutch ovens? 

We would possibly consider just setting aside these stokers 
which we have under contract for the time being, building 
Dutch ovens in front of our boilers with a view of firing same 
with conveyor belts set on top of the ovens, distributing the 
shavings automatically. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to the engineers here 
who sold-us these stokers, and also to the stoker people in New 
York for their consideration, and would be glad to have you 
write us any objections that you might discover in the idea. 

The question is, in case we should put the stokers into the 
Dutch oven whether their grate bars would be of the kind 
that would supply sufficient air for burning shavings fed thru 
the top of the oven; or, if not, whether it would not be prac- 
ticable to supply this air by the operation of the stoker fans. 

Would not also the installation of these Dutch ovens in 
front of the Eva Jane boilers help us in some of the trouble 
we have been having with the girth seams of the boilers? 
Also could we expect to get as much steam from these boilers 
fired with shavings as we could by pushing hard with coal 
with stokers? 

In considering this matter, we have got to keep before us 
the fact that as long as the war continues we may suffer at 
any time from lack of coal, necessitating shutdowns.—Don- 
ALD CoMER, vice president Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


[The above inquiry is a very interesting problem that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is referring to experts in this 
line and is also publishing the matter as of interest to 


readers. The inquiry is from a factory manufacturing 
print cloths and it will be noted from the letter that it 
desires so to equip its power plant as to be able to fire 
either coal thru automatic stokers or sawdust and shavings 
by a conveyor system, building Dutch ovens in front of 
its present boilers as a part of the new equipment. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can answer definitely one 
part of the inquiry. One well known effect of the Dutch 
oven is to equalize the heat on the underside of the boiler, 
instead of concentrating a large percentage of it immedi- 
ately above the fire as is the case in most installations 
where the furnace is under the boiler. This is known to be 
very bad on the boilers because of the unequal expansion. 
If the Dutch oven is properly insulated, as it usually is, 
very little heat is lost thru its walls and heat becomes ef- 
fective under the boiler, tho with better distribution. 

As to the fuel value of wood, it is in general considered 
to be for fairly dry wodd about one-half that of a good 
grade of coal. Mill waste, of course, is green, but on 
the other hand longleaf yellow pine contains resin in ad- 
vantageous percentages for fuel purposes, If the grade 
of coal available in Alabama is somewhat under the aver- 
age, the fuel relationship would be approximately that 
here stated. 

Such fuel requires ample air and it would probably be 
found difficult to supply this upon a stoker grate system 
designed for coal except by the application of the blast 
grate principle which supplies the air more directly to the 
zone of combustion and thereby makes it more thoroly 
effective. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any com- 
bination installation of this sort. If any of our readers 
know of one the information will be gratefully received. 
—EpITor. } 


A HAND POWER-SAW FELLING MACHINE 
We have seen some information in your paper recently re- 
garding power machines for felling trees. We wish to in- 
quire if there is any practical device of this sort of moderate 
cost which can be operated by hand power.—INquiry No, 69. 


[The inquirer at the time of writing the above let- 
ter probably had not noticed the quarter page adver- 
tisement which appeared upon page 25 of the March 2 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The machine in 
question is more clearly illustrated by the cut which is 
here reproduced bearing explanatory titles for the vari- 
ous parts of the device. 

This machine is being promoted by Vincent Roberts 
of the Portable Band Saw-Mill Co., manufacturer of a 
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very model and effective form of band sawmill. Mr. 
Roberts is president of the Forest King Corporation, 
150 Nassau St., New York City, which is selling this 
portable tree felling device. The method of its opera- 
tion is quite clearly indicated by the cut. Two jaws 
with sharp teeth clamp on each side of the base of the 
tree and support the front end of the device, the rear 
end being supported upon an adjustable foot which is 
the only part of the machine that touches the ground. 
The saw is attached to a block that travels back and 
forth upon an angled way, being driven by the motion 
back and forth of the handle, which is adjustable for 
height. A roller bears upon the back of the saw and 
gives proper pressure in the cut, which pressure is regu- 
lated by the small latch handle that may be seen close 
to the bottom of the operating lever. The entire ma- 
chine weighs less than sixty pounds and folds up for 
carrying. 

One of the advantages of this machine is that it saws 
trees very close to the ground, and another is that, being 
a one man machine and not requiring skilled labor 
to operate it, the labor cost of cutting down trees is 
materially reduced. 

It will, of course, be understood that this machine 
is adapted only to sawing in a horizontal direction and 
can not be used for cross-cutting of trees into logs. In 
its own field, however, it appears to be quite an efficient 
device and well worthy of careful consideration.— 
Epiror. | 


WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT WILLOW 

A customer of ours from New York dropped in our office 
several days ago and mentioned the fact that willow wood 
was being shipped into the New York market, and that it 
is liked very much by the piano manufacturers, We never 
heard of such a wood. Do you know anything about it? 
And, if so, can you inform us where it is manufactured? 
And give us the names of about half a dozen reliable firms 
handling it.—Inquiny No. 55. 

[The above comes from a lumber concern near Louis- 
ville, Ky. Willow is a very widely distributed tree and 
it is manufactured in small quantities at widely separated 
points, tho never anywhere in large quantity. The wood 
is also in | goer demand at the present time for the manu- 
facture of artificial limbs. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has recently had a couple of offers of willow lumber and 
will send the addresses to this inquirer. If anyone else 
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has willow lumber to sell the address of the inquirer will 


be supplied upon request.—EbITor. | 


WOODEN ROLLS FOR PAPER MACHINE 


Would you be good enough to put us in touch with several 
firms that handle gum wood and maple logs suitable for press 
rolls on paper machines? We enclose addressed stamped 
envelop for reply.—INQuiry No. 61. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Canadian paper 
manufacturer, whose address will be given upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


RETAILERS WHO ARE BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


It is our desire to communicate with one or more retail 
lumbermen, in towns ranging 25,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion, who operate in connection with their regular retail 
business a contracting department. We would be very pleased 
to receive your advice as to the names and location of any 
that you may have in mind, for which we wish to thank you 
in advance.—INQuiryY No. 83. 


[There are a large number of retail lumbermen who are 
also in the business of building. The AmrERIcAN LuyN- 
BERMAN can recall names of several at the present time 
but is publishing the inquiry in order to secure a larger 
number of addresses. The inquiry comes from a large 
lumber manufacturing concern which does not state its 
reason for desiring this information. Its address, how- 
ever, will be given to interested inquirers.—Ep1Tor. | 


PROPELLER STOCK WANTED 

It would materially assist this section of the Signal Corps 
if you would publish in your news columns the fact that 
the Materials Department of the Signal Corps desires quota- 
tions upon walnut, cherry, oak and birch suitable for pro- 
peller construction, to be of approximately firsts and seconds, 
or high grade No. 1 common 8-inch and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long.—J. C. WIicKLiFre, Foreign & U. 8S. Materials Depart- 
ment, Signal Corps, Washington, D. C. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in printing 
this request. Replies may be sent directly to the Mate- 
rials Department of the Signal Corps.—EbiTor. | 


MAPLE ROCKERS WANTED 


We are in the market for a carload of finished maple rock- 
ers, lengths 80, 32 and 34 inches, surfaced two sides to 
% inch—edges rounded. 

We are rather at a loss as to where we can obtain this 
stock, and wish to ask if you will kindly favor us with firm 
name and address of any manufacturer you may know of 
getting out stock as above.—INquiry No, 115. 


[This inquiry comes from a well known lumber manu- 
facturing concern on the Pacific coast. Apparently it 
wants these maple rockers bevel sawed to pattern to 
reduce shipping weight. This is an item that ought to 
work in well in the use of short lumber for some manu- 
facturer of maple and is, therefore, well worth consider- 
ation. The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.— EDITOR. } ’ 


ANOTHER SHOWS FREIGHT ON INVOICES 


We notice in the AMpRICAN LUMBHRMAN that a number of 
manufacturers are advising you that on their invoices they 
show the weight and freight. We might just as well get into 
the game by saying that all invoices covering stock sold at 
delivered prices show what we call “estimated freight.” 
We do show not the weight but the amount in dollars and 
cents. In ninety cases out of a hundred the amount of freight 
shown on our invoices is the actual freight finally paid, as it 
is based on weights made by the Western Railway Weighing 
Association here,.and of course no change is made unless a 
check weight shows an error.—Gnrorge H. CHAPMAN, Second 
Vice President, North Western Lumber Co., Stanley, Wis. 


[There is no question but what the buyer of lumber 
appreciates having this information on his invoices. The 
manutacturers whose names have been given in previ- 
ous references to this subject have shown both weight 
and amount of freight on their invoices and it would 
seem desirable to have either the weight or the freight 
rate indicated so that the buyer could check up the figur- 
ing if he desired. There is of course no need of this if 
the freight bill comes thru in agreement with the esti- 
mated freight, but in case of discrepancies the buyer 
usually likes to know just where it originates.—EbIvor. | 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Can you advise if interest is ever collectible upon claims 
for overcharges against the railroads and, if so, under what 
circumstances ?—INQuIRY NO. 80, 


[This is covered by Conference Ruling Bulletin No. 7, 
Rule 489, of Feb. 18, 1916, which is in full as follows: 

489. InTEREST Upon OvercHarcn CiLAims.—Conference 
Ruling 464 amended and reseated. 

Interest on an overcharge (by which is meant the amount 
collected on a shipment in excess of the legally published 
rate) accrues from the date of its collection by the carrier 
whether arising from an error in rate, weight or classifica- 
tion. 

The commission does not regard it as unlawful for a claim- 
ant to accept in satisfaction of his claim the ascertained 
amount of an overcharge without interest; and the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that when such a refund is made by the 
carrier within thirty days after the improper collection of the 
overcharge it may be regarded, in accordance with a well 
established usage, as a cash transaction, upon which interest 
does not accrue. 

The views expressed in this ruling shall be understood as 
applying to all pending and unsettled overcharge claims and 
to those arising in the future, but not as authorizing or re- 
quiring the reopening of any claim which has been settled 
and closed by the acceptance by a claimant of the amount of 
an overcharge without interest. (See Scattergood & Co. v. 
L. 8S. & M. 8S. Ry. Co., U. R. Op. 2040; and International Lum- 
ber Co. v. C. N. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 283.) 


In previous rulings the commission had taken the 
position that it was the duty of the carrier to make over- 
charge reparations promptly and that failure to do so 
was indictable upon the theory ‘‘it is as unlawful for a 
carrier to overcharge his shipper as to give a rebate.’’— 
Eprror. | 
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Speaking broadly, reports from all sections of the 
country speak of a betterment in general conditions. Not 
that the outlook has been bad at any time, for that 
matter; but when spring actually does come cheer seems 
to spread thru the country just as the growth giving 
heat causes green to spring out wherever things will grow. 
And this spring there are more than the usual number 
of reasons for a better feeling among men and conse- 
quently among businesses; with the going of winter the 
fuel situation has materially eased up until today it is 
normal in most sections, better weather is bringing bet- 
ter transportation facilities, men are turning with re- 
newed energy to the planting of crops, people in cities 
are getting ready to make the spring improvements. The 
spring is a time of growth, of expansion, and so in years 
when expansion goes on at a normal rate there is always 
an improvement in the tone of better business. It is 
true that the war hangs over everything; yet that is but 
an added incentive to spare no effort to produce the 
many things needed, and while men and women are at 
work doing these things they feel better than when forced 
to sit and think of what ought to be done but can not be 
undertaken for one reason or another. The winter wheat 
situation is better than it was in 1917. Probably the 
condition of the plants is not any better now than a year 
ago, but the amount of acreage winter killed is far 
less. With the imminent prospect of the drive for the 
third Liberty Loan banks maintain a firm hold on loan- 
able funds; where loans are made they are hedged with 
great caution. Collections, generally, are satisfactory, 
but are better in the South than in any other section at 
present. There is a job for every worker. The great 
difficulty is that the job and the worker are sometimes 
hard to bring together and this causes surplusages in 
some industries or communities, while others are suffer- 
ing from a shortage. 

* * 

This week interest in the southern pine territory is 
divided between the difficulty in making shipments and 
the latest development in the ship building program. 

While not all details have been made 
SOUTHERN public it seems that the Government 
YELLOW has determined to modify the Ferris 
PINE type of ship materially, substituting 

the laminated system in large meas- 
ure, thus doing away with the necessity of using the 
large timbers called for in the Ferris type. Of course, 
many of the ships are so far along that they will have to 
be completed as originally scheduled, and large timbers 
will remain in keen demand, but it does mean that event- 
ually the Government will not absorb all of the longleaf 
timbers of large size, thus leaving the mills in better 
shape to take care of civilian orders. This may well 
mean a renewal of mill building activities in manufac- 
turing centers. Just now it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain longleaf timbers 12 inches and wider, and there is 
no fixed market price. Shortleaf timbers of a correspond- 
ing size also bring a good price. It is really hard to 
judge whether the embargo situation has improved; the 
ear shortage has shut down in such shape that the mills 
can not get cars to test the embargoes, Opinion is di- 
vided as to whether it is more cheering to be able to 
get a car, load it and then be prevented from getting it 
forward to destination by an embargo or not to be able 
to get a car in which to load. Mills complain also of a 
shortage of labor and it is not infrequently predicted that 
when the next draft is called the situation will be acute. 
Army officials announced this week, tho, that the next 
draft will be called out gradually and so arranged that 
no one industry will be crippled, and in this lumbermen 
may obtain some comfort. Production is about on the 
same level as of recent weeks, tho unless the car situation 
eases up it will have to be reduced because of lack of 
storage room. Buying exceeds production and produc- 
tion exceeds shipments. The price situation is prob- 
ably best shown by a price index or average price ob- 
tained by averaging the prices obtained for twenty 
grades of yard stock. Last week this index price was 
$28.50; this week it is $28.75, indicating an advancing 
tendency. A group of 157 miles report that for the 
week ended March 8 production was 86,391,360 feet, ship- 
ments amounted to 79,669,100. feet; while orders were 
booked for 100,416,500 feet. Normal production is esti- 
mated at 104,000,000 feet. 

* * * 

The hardwood market continues very active. It is not 
a question of selling the lumber; it is a question of 
where it may be obtained, in most cases. This does not 

rs, mean that there is an absolute dearth 
HARDWOODS of hardwood lumber for sale; it 
simply means that under existing 

transportation and manufacturing conditions all the lum- 
ber that can be got to market is readily sold. In the 
southern field selling interest centers in the needs of the 
vehicle manufacturers. An official announcement has 
not been made to date, but it seems that Government 
officials have decided that the stand of the lumbermen is 
right. The demand for most grades and species is so 
good that it is difficult to pick out the leaders, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the better grades of thick oak and ash 
may be termed the most active in demand. Of course, 
thin clear oak for airplane propellors, cherry for the 
same purpose, as well as mahogany and walnut, are 
moving rapidly, nor must the box grades be forgotten. 
The higher grades of red gum are not called for with 
the accustomed briskness’ for interior finish, but there 
seems to be a good chance for demand from this source 
to pick up. Interior finish manufacturers have been 
operating with small stocks on hand for months and with 
even a small pick-up if. demand they will have to enter 
the market for considerable quantities of lumber. Then, 
too, furniture manufacturers are using an increasing 
amount of gum. The transportation situation shows 
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little if any improvement; railroad officials are generous 
with promises, but seem to forget to carry them out. 
Manufacturers that depend upon the railroads to trans- 
port logs are in constant fear that operations will have 
to be stopped. It is estimated that in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) district 70,000,000 feet of logs are on rights 
of way awaiting cars for loading. In the North the 
market is fully as brisk, and not so much trouble is ex- 
perienced in making shipments; otherwise conditions are 
about the same as in the South. 

* * * 

The cypress market is somewhat mixed. The demand 
is more than large enough to consume the stock at mills, 
but the manufacturers are not inclined to accept a great 
deal of business until some of the em- 
bargoes are rémoved. In territory to 
which shipments may be made 
promptly, however, the mills are actively soliciting busi- 
ness. Cypress prices do not remain at the same level 
for long and manufacturers are loath to make contracts 
for future delivery at an indefinite time at current prices. 
This means, of course, that the demand is keen enough to 
absorb all of the stock manufactured and that there is 
little if any likelihood of a change. At present the de- 
mand for mixed cars from the small town and country 
trade is on the increase, but an improvement is noted in 
some classes of the factory trade. As soon as the 
embargoes restricting shipments to the East are removed 
the demand for cypress in that section may be expected 
to pick up rapidly. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


The car situation in the white pine producing region has 
been unusually poor of late, with the result that in a 
number of cases mills have cut more than has been shipped. 

In one way this is really not a dis- 
WHITE quieting situation, for stocks in most 
PINE. cases are unusually small and broken, 

but in another way the difficulties of 
the retailer are merely added to. It has been impossible 
to forecast the building outlook with fair certainty this 
year and so retailers have delayed stocking up in many 
cases. Hence the car shortage is working a decided hard- 
ship in certain cases. Prices are firm and on certain items 
in most demand exhibit an advaneing tendency. An in- 
crease in the volume of buying has been noted for the last 
two wecks and from this angle the situation is most encour- 
aging. 

* * * 

A careful study of the North Carolina pine market re- 
veals a distinct improvement in the demand and the prices 
obtained in many eases. This refers to the rough stock 

market only; the market for dressed 
NORTH stock remains firm for most items, but 
CAROLINA prices obtained are on the same level 
PINE as at the beginning of the month, and 

demand will not increase greatly until 
residence building picks up or, rather, is allowed to pick 
up. The box market is somewhat spotty. That is, the box 
makers located near the mills are chary about making pur- 
chases, maintaining that the prices asked by the mills are 
too high; on the other hand, buying by box makers in the 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and other more distant markets 
has picked up materially. The slackening in the demand 
from one source is more than counterbalanced by the in- 
crease in demand from the other source. The market is a 
seller’s market, especially as shipments fully equal if not 
exceed production. Then, too, there is the Government de- 
mand to be taken into account, and it is certain that the 
North Carolina pine interests will get a generous slice of 
the orders placed for lumber to be used in erecting houses 
for workers at industrial centers. 


* * * 


The demand for hemlock is picking up. This is partly 
due to increased buying by retail interests and partly be- 
cause the coming of spring has brought about an increase 
in factory and warehouse construction. 
Even where such industrial construc- 
tion is of concrete or other materials 
a considerable amount of hemlock is often used. Then, 
too, eastern interests have been doing a good deal of 
buying in the North and plans are being perfected to 
bring forward more than the usual amount of stock by 
the water route. Numerous large housing projects are 
being carried on in hemlock territory, and while hemlock 
is far from being the only wood employed or even the 
wood most used the total amount consumed by such users 
is large. Retail dealers in some cases have been holding 
off from making purchases as long as possible and are now 
being forced to enter the market for considerable stock. 
It seems that building operations are going to be of 
larger proportions than were anticipated and as this im- 
pression grows the market is strengthened. Many of the 
mills have been restricted in making shipments by the 
car shortage and this has served to help firm up the mar- 
ket. 


HEMLOCK 


* * * 


Spruce is now being shipped to the airplane factories 
as fast as it is being used. This does not mean that efforts 
to increase ,production will be decreased, as the Govern- 

ment has no intention of allowing this 
SPRUCE to happen, for airplane building will 
undoubtedly be speeded up as rapidly 
as possible. The riving operations on the Pacific coast 
have greatly reduced the accumulation of stock at the 
sawmills; ‘in fact, this practice prevents the flooding of 
the market with a‘great deal of low grade stock. In ‘the 
East the demand for spruce boards and frames is fully 
up to the supply. As the car situation is still very acute 
in Canada it is probable that shipments of spruce from 
that country will be held down for some time even tho no 
import licenses are required for the present. Prices re- 
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main at a good level and in instances advances have been 
put into effect recently. 
* 


In the Douglas fir producing area interest remains 
centered upon the effect the 8-hour day will have on pro- 
duction and prices. It will take some time to work this 

out and probably the full significance 
DOUGLAS of the change will not be determined 
FIR for séveral months. The cost of pro- 

duction will unquestionably be in- 
creased, but how much can not be determined until wages 
are established, until how much production will be cur- 
tailed can be accurately determined, and until numerous 
other questions that are sure to arise have been solved. 
The market is keen enough, but the car situation is very 
bad. In fact, the car shortage is worse than it has been 
for months and many of the cars that are obtained are 
employed in shipping heavy timbers across the country in 
solid train loads. A shortage of motive power is also 
making itself felt on some of the roads. pecial cutting 
orders are plentiful and the mills can obtain almost any 
amount of this business. The retail buying picked up 
slightly, tho not so much as in the South or in the Inland 
Empire. This is largely because the manufacturers are 
not in a position to take on additional orders, and may 
perhaps result from some fear on the part of retailers 
that the 8-hour day will so curtail production that delivery 
of lumber will be put off for an indefinite time. For the 
week ended March 2 a group of 132 mills reported actual 
production as being 74,926,079 feet, or 19,942,921 feet 
below normal production. Shipments were below actual 
production 15,987,166 feet, or 21.34 percent, while orders 
were below shipments 8,452,426 feet, or 14.34 percent. 
In the rail trade orders were booked for 1,345 cars, while 
1,349 cars were shipped. Thus orders and shipments prac- 
tically balanced as far as the rail trade goes. Shipments 
of local orders, of domestic cargoes and export cargoes 
each considerably exceeded orders obtained from these 
sources. 

* * * 

A large number of the mills manufacturing red cedar 
shingles on the Pacific coast are closed down. Some esti- 
mates place the number of mills closed as high as 50 

percent, tho this is probably too high. 
SHINGLES, The fact remains, tho, that the car 
LATH shortage materially restricts the pro- 

duction of shingles. At present 
prices are on the increase, and they give greater promise 
than usual of continuing with that tendency. For one 
thing, the ear shortage does not give promise of being 
bettered very soon. This means fewer cars of shingles 
in transit. Then the shingle mills are on the 8-hour 
basis and so will have to figure out some way of making 
up the inereased cost of production in the sales. Of 
interest to eastern lumbermen was the recent arrival 
from Nova Scotia of a cargo of 2,000,000 spruce shingles 
in Baltimore. These shingles met a ready market and 
seem to point the way for similar shipments. Cypress 
shingles are in fair supply, but orders are being booked 
by the mills for as many as can be shipped. Redwood 
shingles find a ready market and white cedars move 
briskly enough to prevent any great accumulation. Lath 
sell fairly well at prices that are good when all condi- 
tions are considered. 

* * * 

Buying of western pines took on added briskness this 
week. In California some of the mills have resumed 
operation, but in most cases the snows in the mountains 
are still too deep. Plans are being 
laid, however, to increase the cut as 
much as possible and manufacturers 
are seriously considering the 8-hour 
day matter. While the car supply is not up to the demand 
in California it seems to be much better than in the fir 
territory. The mills in the Inland Empire—that is, the 
Spokane group—went on the 8-hour day basis Jan. 1 and 
therefore it is of interest to compare the volume of pro- 
duction in 1918 and in 1917 so far as figures are ob- 
tainable. For the week ended March 2 of this year pro- 
duction was almost 70 percent of normal. For the cor- 
responding week of 1917 it was about 32 percent of 
normal, Of course, it must be remembered that not all 
of the mills included worked on the 8-hour basis and that 
the demand for lumber is much better this year than in 
1917. At this time in 1917 war with Germany was cer- 
tain, but the probable demand for lumber could not be 
foreseen and as a result manufacturers were not desir- 
ous of increasing production. Still the present situation 
is encouraging in that it shows that there is going to be 
a good deal more lumber to sell this year than last. For 
the week ended March 2 a group of thirty-one mills 
booked orders for 21,225,000 feet, shipped 15,117,816 feet 
and cut 17,149,449 feet. a 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * 


Of much interest to the general lumber trade is the 
statement of Director General of Railroads McAdoo that 
it is not, never has been, and never will be the intention 

of the railroad administration to in- 


GENERAL terfere with normal shipments when 
MARKET such interference is not rendered nec- 
FACTORS essary by the need of fuel, food or 


munitions. Of even more importance 
is the further statement that it is expected that in a short 
time the railroads will be in a position to handle com- 
mercial business in the ordinary way. Lumbermen de- 
voutly hope that this will come to pass—they have been 
waiting for it for almost two years. Manufacturers con- 
tinually express fear of the effect of the next draft. 
Therefore the announcement this week that the with- 
drawals of men will be slow and so gaged that no indus- 
try will be crippled will be of much interest. A slow 
withdrawal of men for the army will, at least, give the 
manufacturers time to look about for more men. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Owing to the high cost of doing business and the ex- 
traordinary amounts of capital needed by this country’s 
industries some striking developments have resulted. 
Necessarily, with the cost of materials rising steadily, 
and in many instances already higher than ever known 
before, manufacturers of essential lines need a great 
deal more money than in normal times. Another factor 
is the inadequacy of our transportation facilities. Pri- 
marily, the railroad congestion in the eastern section of 
the country is the seat of many of the difficulties expe- 
rienced during the winter months. This of course was 
aggravated by extraordinary storm conditions, but back 
of it all lies the lack of ocean shipping sufficient to carry 
our products to our armies and Allies in Europe as rap- 
idly as they are produced in this country. 


Necessarily, this means that to bring about the great- 
est efficiency in our own industrial activities in support- 
ing the war there must be a tremendous increase in the 
output of new ships. This is the first industry that can 
bring actual relief to the business world, and it is to 
that end and for the purpose of providing our forces 
and our Allies in Europe with the things they need most 
that the energies of the administration are centered upon 
our ship building enterprises. Anything that interferes 
with the conduct of the war and is just as unpatriotic as 
direct hostile action on the part of individuals. 


In consequence of interferences with the movements of 
products to the consumer a tremendously increased amount 
of credit is required, which, added to the increase caused 
by higher costs of materials, higher wages and other 
factors, calls for an enormously increased amount of 
working capital. The Government, necessarily, is a heavy 
borrower and this at a time when industries of various 
kinds are in need of very large amounts of new capital. 


As in ordinary times, some of this working capital 
can be provided thru ordinary banking operations, but 
a very considerable amount called for is for more per- 
manent use and consequently, in line with sound banking 
principles, should come from investment sources, rather 
than out of the commercial banking funds of the coun- 
try. There is and should be a distinct line between capi- 
tal that goes into the more fixed forms of employment 
and that which is used as a temporary assistance to busi- 
ness. The first represents funds that should be furnished 
by the great investment banking interest of the country, 
while the second can be provided out of the commercial 
banking funds. In other words, one operation is the 
function of investment banking; the other the function 
of commercial banking. In this country our development 
has been along lines that would keep the two classes of 
banking free and distinct from each other, as far as that 
is possible. The Federal Reserve System is the ‘‘expan- 
sion joint,’’ as it were, of the commercial banking sys- 
tem of the country. In the past there has really been 
no need for a similar ‘‘expansion joint,’’ to use the me- 
chanical expression, in our investment banking system, 
until the present time. 

War requirements, however, have brought about an 
unprecedented condition. The United States Treasury 
is practically monopolizing the investment market and 
its needs exceed the annual investment power of the 
United States. In order to increase production it is nec- 
essary to use fresh capital, and this is difficult to provide 
with the facilities at hand without drawing heavily upon 
the commercial banking fund. Im order to facilitate 
essential financing in this war period it has been deemed 
wise to create the War Finance Corporation to afford the 
investment banking system an ‘‘expansion joint’’ similar 
to that afforded the commercial banking system thru the 
Federal Reserve. Necessarily, the two will work together, 





but at the same time keeping the line of demarkation 
clearly defined. 

One cause for the exceedingly close money market at 
the present time is the fact that the demand for capital 
is far in excess of the available supply. This results in 
the capital market drawing rather heavily on the avail- 
able commercial banking funds. The temporary Gov- 
ernment financing is an illustration of this. During the 
progress of the war this phase will undoubtedly continue, 
but the Federal Reserve provides a way in which this 
can be utilized, thru rediscounting, to provide sufficient 
funds for commercial purposes. No way was provided, 
however, for utilizing the more fixed forms of investment 
as a basis for credit, to reimburse the investment mar- 
ket. In other words, those classes of securities, repre- 
senting the more fixed forms of capital, could be con- 
verted into credit that can be utilized only thru resale 
in the open market. It is the purpose of the War Finance 
Corporation to take care of this feature, together with 
the conservation of capital, for purposes essential to war. 

Just now, because of the rather tight money market, 
there is a feeling of hesitancy in business circles. Among 
the captains of industry is being manifested the proper 
American spirit and courage, in a disposition to push 
ahead in the effort to support the Government in this 
national crisis. Necessarily, the Government in turn 
will seek to protect business in every way possible. In 
this country, in recent years, however, too little atten- 
tion has been given to a study of fundamentals. We 
have been so devoted to our daily efforts to develop busi- 
ness and make money that it is difficult for us to adjust 
ourselves to new conditions, especially after having neg- 
lected the study of fundamentals underlying our busi- 
ness and credit structures. In consequence the business 
man as a rule is confronted by difficult problems and is 
wondering what is going to happen. Unable to grasp the 
situation, it is not surprising if he is apprehensive. The 
better equipped captains of industry, having a clearer 
vision, are taking advantage of opportunities and are 
forging ahead, cautiously but courageously and with a 
determination to do their part. 

In an unprecedented world situation the problems of 
Government and business are momentous and difficult of 
solution, They must be solved, but the question is, will 
the solution be by the long or short and most approved 
method? Short cuts in the business world mean success, 
as long as they are economically correct. One of the 
problems confronting the American people is how to 
meet the war expenses out of the present restricted in- 
come. Many business men have been confronted by 
similar problems. There is no lack of assets, as far as 
this nation is concerned. Our national wealth is ample, 
for this is by far the richest nation in the world. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that this national wealth is not 
producing enough to meet the enormous expenditures sud- 
denly superimposed upon us by the war. In other words, 
our annual war expenses are greater than our annual in- 
come available for investment purposes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that two things must take 
place in order to keep ourselves solvent. First, there 
must be a curtailment of waste of all kinds, in order to 
save a larger part of our annual income, so that it may 
be utilized for Government purposes; second, there must 
be an increased production with the attendant profits, 
so as to provide a greater income. Necessarily these 
operations increase our national wealth. It is a plain 
business proposition and sound in theory, because the 
demands for the increased production are greater than 
can be supplied probably during the period of the war. 

Obviously, this increased production can not be ac- 
complished immediately, nor ean it be accomplished 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 


Building operations at Baltimore, Md., continue very back- 
ward as is shown by the report of the building inspector for 
February. According to this statement the declared value of 
the new buildings for which permits were issued during the 
month did not exceed $394,885, with $47,925 more for addi- 
tions and $45,400 for alterations, a total of only $488,210. 
This total is perhaps the smallest for a number of years, but 
can not be entirely attributed to the prevailing general con- 
ditions. It is in part due to the severe weather experienced, 
which prevented the contractors from taking up outdoor work. 
Kor the most scarcity of labor, difficulties of transporta- 
tion and uncertainty of the outlook discouraged the going 
ahead with construction work. The total was made up of 
eight 2-story brick dwellings, yalued at $18,000; one power 
house, $65,000; sixteen manufactories and warehouses, $300,- 
150, and eight garages, $11,735. ‘The plans for the erection 
of 500 cottages for the increase in the number of ship yard 
workers at Sparrows Point, where one of the yards of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is located, have not yet reached a point 
where building operations can be started, some differences be 
tween the company and the Government causing delay. 

Only ten building contracts were filed for record at San 
Francisco. last week, representing a total investment of 
$79,000. There were issued during the same week twenty-one 
building permits, totaling $84,000. Permits issued during 
February aggregated $580,000, which is considerably less than 
for the corresponding month of last year. 

Luilding operations in Evansville, Ind., have been some- 
what stimulated by the mild weather of the last two weeks 
and contractors and architects say they look for things to 
pick up a good deal by May 1. While they do not believe 
building will be as lively as in normal peace times they re- 
port plans for several large buildings, including a number of 
residences, to be erected during the year. 

The need for better housing facilities was emphasized at 
a meeting of the Saginaw (Mich.) real estate board last 
week. It was announced that there are only about sixty or 
eighty vacant houses in the city, and these are being rapidly 
occupied. Few houses are listed with the real estate men 
for rent and an appeal was made for those having any such 
houses to record them with the dealers so those coming 
from other cities may be accommodated when they apply for 


homes. ‘The valuation committee of the board, which was 
appointed some timé ago, was also named as a war or Gov- 
ernment valuation committee to secure and supply any valua- 
tion data desired by the Government free of cost. Speakers 
advocated the creation of one taxing district in Saginaw and 
also efforts to bring out for assessment more of the personal 
property so real estate would not have to bear such a big 
percentage of the taxes, 

A bill has been introduced in the assembly of the State 
of New York, and referred to the committee on affairs of 
cities, which purposes to amend the general city law, enabling 
cities of the first and second class to take land by purchase, 
condemnation, and in other ways, and build cottages or tene 
ments, whichever may be in keeping with the character of 
housing in the particular district where the city would build. 
These houses are to be erected with the view to renting them 
to the inhabitants at cost. The Real Estate Board of New 
York, in its weekly digest of legislative matters, expresses 
doubt that the legislature will endorse the measure, which it 
strongly disapproves, asserting that “to cause the taxpayers 
to pay for condemned land, the houses erected upon which 
are to be rented at cost, would be to contribute to a certain 
portion of the community the property of other members 
of the community.” 

Suilding contracts awarded in the United States from Jan. 
1 to March 1, 1918, totalled $298,770,000, as against only 
$186,041,000 for the same period last year, according, to 
reports of the F. W. Dodge Co. An analysis of these reports 
made by John Burnham & Co. shows that this business was 
very unevenly distributed thruout the country. New England 
had contracts for this period of only $13,148,000, against 





I heer lots o’ fellers kickin’ becaws thay 
haff t’ wurk. If thay wusn't no wurk to 
do whut wud bee th’ use o’ livin’? Ever 
look at it that a way? 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 











without the use of fresh capital, and the problem is how 
to provide, temporarily, the necessary fresh capital at a 
time when the United States Treasury practically mo- 
nopolizes the available supply. In such an emergency 
a business man, or a business concern, having a large 
amount of funds invested in securities or fixed forms, 
would borrow to provide the necessary additional work- 
ing capital, or capital needed for plant extension. He 
would do this thru the utilization of its capital invest 
ment. If he could not do this thru a bond issue predi- 
cated on a mortgage on his plant and real estate, he 
would do it thru a collateral loan, predicated on stocks 
or bonds, or farm mortgages or whatever he might 
possess that would be acceptable to the lender. 

This is exactly what it is proposed 1o do in connec- 
tion with our national problem. The War Finance Cor- 
poration is created for the purpose of providing a means 
by which these investments in the more fixed forms can 
be utilized temporarily as a basis of providing new capi- 
tal—or credit, which is a better term—to those con- 
cerns needing funds but which from the very nature of 
things they can not borrow from our commercial banking 
funds without seriously impairing the strength of our 
credit structure. Just how quickly the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation will relieve the situation is 
difficult to foretell. The success of the plan depends 
very largely upon the character of its management. If 
it 1s conservatively managed, as no doubt it will be, it 
should be a great factor in relieving the situation. 

There has been much criticism that this plan would 
cause inflation. Such criticism seems to be short sighted 
and irrelevant. The problem is how best to make income 
and investments available for use in financing the Gov- 
ernment’s needs, the requirements of essential industries 
and public service corporation, without necessitating seri- 
ous sacrifices in the market values. There seems to be a 
disposition in the public mind to confuse inflation and 
expansion in circulation. An increase in circulation does 
not necessarily mean inflation. An increase in market 
values caused by manipulation is a form of inflation, but 
an increase in market values resulting from an actual 
shortage of supply is not necessarily inflation, altho it 
might contribute to inflation. 

There are two kinds of inflation: one that should be 
referred to rather as necessary expansion; the other as 
inflation caused by extravagance. The latter, of course, 
is indefensible. The question as to whether the Govern- 
ment will prove recklessly extravagant or not is a matter 
not of economic principle but of administrative efficiency. 
One economist points out that it matters not whether 
privately owned banks or the War Finance Corporation 
undertakes to supply the working capital urgently needed 
by manufacturers, transportation companies and public 
utilities—there must be a certain degree of expansion, 
which some critics are pleased to refer to as inflation. 

The real purpose of the War Finance Corporation is 
to conserve the available investment funds of the coun- 
try, to the end that they may be utilized when the Gov- 
ernment needs them; at the same time to hold an emer- 
gency fund, to assist banks, whose resources are over- 
extended, so as to prevent regular customers at the banks 
from suffering from a ‘‘money pinch’’ and thus avert 
serious disturbance of security values. The interest 
bearing notes of the War Finance Corporation, even tho 
inflationary, will prove a sound element in the country’s 
financial structure. The greenbacks of the Civil War 
days were not ‘‘as good as gold’’ previous to 1879, nor 
were they interest bearing. It is necessary to expand our 
financial system, just as it is necessary to build ships 
and increase the output of munitions and in fact speed 
up the production of everything essential in war. times, 


$24,293,000 last year. New York State and northern New 
Jersey had only $31,541,000, as against $42,228,000. Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and portions of Missouri 
and eastern Kansas had only $33,488,000, as against $60,188,- 
000. On the other hand, West Virginia and Ohio: had $77, 
543,000, as against only $29,122,000, while eastern Penn- 
sylvania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District 
of Columbia and Virginia had $140,255,000, as against only 
$25,158,000. From the foregoing it will be seen that while 
there are immense building operations going on in a compara 
tively limited section of the country, of which Baltimore 
might be considered the hub, the remainder of the country 
has sustained a considerable decrease, This of course is due 
to the tremendous expansion of war industries in the zone 


described, 


—_—oO 


DISCUSS FORESTRY PROBLEMS 


Houston, Tex., March 12,--Austin Cary, logging en 
gineer, United States Forest Service, was in Houston 
from Washington March 1 to attend a meeting of the 
State and Federal forest patrolmen and took a promi- 
nent part in the discussions of those who are entrusted 
with the duties of protecting the great timber supply of 
the country. The sessions were held at the Bendar Hotel 
and it developed that the losses from forest fires in Texas 
last year were only $400,000 against about $1,000,000 the 
previous year. During 1916 flames swept over about 
1,000,000 acres but did not cause as great a loss per acre 
us in 1917, when the fires damaged only 200,000 acres. 
Last year was very dry and when a fire started it gener- 
ally burned everything it could reach until checked. 

B. A. Lawrence, Lufkin, Federal fire patrolman, led 
the discussions, which included methods in use and the 
matter of codperation. Others present at the conference 
were F. H. Millen, assistant State forester, College Sta- 
tion; and the following patrolmen: F. C. Hardy, New 
Waverly; W. W. Johnson, Steep Creek; J. M. Odom, 
Groveton; C. G. Shivers, Woodville; W. EH. Wells, Cleve- 
land, and W. A. Wood, Buna. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


SOUTHERN PINE SHIP BUILDING PUSHED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTton, D. C., March 13.—The Shipping Board 
plans the construction of a modified Ferris type of 
wooden ship of yellow pine on the Gulf coast. In a 
formal statement issued tonight the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation announces that contracts will be awarded for 150 
of these vessels as soon as existing ways are clear or 
new ways constructed. 

This is one of the definite results of a series of con- 
ferences between members of the Southern Pine emer- 
gency committee and officials of the Shipping Board held 
during the last three days. The fact that southern pine 
lumbermen came here looking-biue and are now all smiles 
and sunshine indicates that they are highly pleased with 
the way the wooden ship situation has cleared up. 

James O, Heyworth, manager of the Division of Wood 
Ship Construction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
tonight issued a circular to all wooden ship builders 
urging among other things that they form district asso- 
ciations and get together with a view to pushing con- 
struction and getting the ships into the water. Mr. 
Heyworth calls attention to the fact that in commercial 
times not more than 100 to 150 men have been employed 
on a wooden hull at one time, ship builders holding that 
to work more men would exceed the limit for good con- 
struction. ‘‘We have records,’’ he says, ‘‘where they 
have put as many as 500 men on a ship to advantage. 
This is no time to work on the old basis for wood ship 
construction. The country needs ships more than any- 
thing else. We must have them. Production must be 
speeded up.’’ f io 

The statement issued by the Southern Pine Association 
emphasizes the importance of John Henry Kirby, lumber 
administrator for the South, and the decision of the 
Shipping Board, to adopt laminated or ‘‘built-up’’ con- 
struction for wooden ship frames. It says: 

Appointment of John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., vice 
president of the Southern Pine Association, as the Govern 
ment’s lumber administrator for the South and modification of 
the Ferris type of wooden ship to meet limitations of natural 
growth of the southern forest stand are announced here fol- 
lowing a three-day exchange of views between representatives 
of the southern pine lumber industry and the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Word went out to southern pine mills today that the 
Shipping Board would no longer insist on frame timbers 
wider than 24 inches. This is a reduction in size from 
a maximum of 34 inches, Southern lumbermen have 
for months contended that the laminated or ‘‘built-up’’ 
timber is entirely practicable for the framing of a wooden 
vessel, and this view has been sustained by actual ship 
building operations recently carried out with great suc- 
cess in private yards. 

This method of construction will at once be put into 
effect on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, both as to Ferris 
ships now building and those to be built in future along 
the Gulf. Original specifications will be adhered in 
building Ferris ships on the Pacific coast where large 
size timbers are easily available. 

Architects of the shipping board are now engaged in 
designing a modified form of Ferris ship, contracts for 
150 of which will be awarded Gulf coast ship builders 
as soon as ways for them are empty or new ways con- 
structed. These ships will be built of southern pine. 

Southern pine manufacturers who have been attending 
the meetings today pledged the industry to produce tim- 
bers sufficient to construct 300 modified Ferris ships a 
year, in addition to schedules on which the mills are now 
working. 

A timber survey of the South will at once be under- 
taken by the new lumber administrator to ascertain defi- 
nitely the forest resources of the section as they may be 
applied to ship construction. Mr. Kirby will establish 
headquarters in New Orleans and will have complete 
authority to take all necessary steps to get out timbers 
needed for the emergency flect. Plans are now being 
considered for the holding of a mass meeting of lumber- 
men to consider means by which the closest codperation 
with Mr. Kirby will be assured. 

Because of recent developments and the changed situa- 
tion now existing southern lumbermen found it unneces- 
sary to appear before the Senate commerce committee 
yesterday but merely presented a written statement briefly 
outlining the salient facts of the problem. 


Tell of Southern Pine Association 


A statement regarding the situation issued today by 
the Southern Pine Association says in part: 


As a result of readjusting timber requirements, thereby 
adapting the schedules to the southern woods, the Shipping 
Board has made it possible for us more adequately and prac- 
tically to furnish the needed supplies. Due to this situation 
we will be in position not only to hasten the Shipping Board's 
needs more effectively but aid the country’s great necessity. 
The southern pine forests are so extensive that they readily 
produce enormous quantities of ordinary size timbers. Ship 
building promises to be speeded up tremendously. 


Mr. Heyworth’s statement which shows unmistakably 
that Uncle Sam wants wooden ships in large numbers 
and as soon as he can get them follows: 


From personal inspection of yards and from the reports of 
our traveling engineers it is very evident that the methods of 
construction, elasticity of plants and equipment and storage 
equipment and facilities are different in the different yards. 

Some yards can work 300 to 400 men a ship at the time 
when the peak of construction of the ship is ready for them. 
Other yards can work rarely more than 160 to 200 men a 
ship; even some of the old ship builders believe 100 to 125 
men a ship is the limit for good construction. 

It must be remembered that in the Ferris standard type 
the plans are so accurate that much of the woodwork can be 
done with safety by sawing to the exact dimensions. For 
your information there are yards where the old ship builder 
was doubtful whether he dared saw to the exact size, leaving 
from one to three inches more to be hand reduced after the 
timber was in place, taking this precaution to be sure that the 
alignment of the ship would come out right. Experience 
shows that the plans and drawings can be relied upon. 

We have records of yards where they have put as many 
as 500 men on a ship to advantage. In one yard this has 
recently caught up previous delay by over two months. We 
have numerous yards where 800 to 400 men are worked to 
advantage on one ship. Other ship builders that I have per- 


sonally talked to were fearful either economically or from 
the production standpoint that over 150 men a ship could be 
worked. 

This wide variation in conception of the possibilities in con- 
struction can be very quickly remedied as is being done in 
many yards today and all future production materially in- 
creased if the following suggestion is carried out: P 

The ship builders in each district should form an associa- 
tion and meet at least once in every two weeks. Remember 
that a week now is equal to one month in ordinary times. 
The district supervisor should meet with this association. 
The meeting should be formal and carried on in a business- 
like manner, straight to the point, viz.: to illustrate by 
photographs and drawings, or papers, or brief talks, the ad- 
vantages certain yards are obtaining by the methods and 
equipment and general handling of construction. The min- 
utes of these meetings should be immediately put in proper 
form and distributed among the ship builders of the district 
as well as a copy to the home office. 

I shall be very glad to receive your comments, but the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation will be more interested to know 
that some such plan of action has been adopted and put into 
working effect. 

This is no time to work on the old basis for wood ship 
construction, The country needs ships more than anything 
else. We must have them. Production must be speeded up. 

It is logical that a general comparison can be made where 
so many yards are at work and it is also logical that many 
of the yards are being operated along better lines of produc- 
tion than other yards. It is your duty and obligation to the 
soldiers abroad to take the utmost advantage of this fact 
and act accordingly. 

The division is developing engineers, traveling principally 
for the purpose of arriving at how the yards are doing at 
best. Coéperation with these engineers will help, but real co- 
operation between the ship builders of each district worked 
out in a proper manner can double our production in the next 
six months. 


CONFERENCES WITH PRICE COMMITTEE 
CONTINUE 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Conferences between 
the Pacific coast price committee and the Federal Trade 
Commission regarding prices are continuing. The change 
to the 8-hour working day necessarily will require a con- 
siderable increase in the price of all lumber. It is esti- 
mated that.on the item of labor alone the increased cost 
will be approximately 20 percent. The increase al- 
lowed on lumber necessarily will depend largely on the 
factors which the trade commission is willing to con- 

sider, No definite decision has yet been reached. 








SETTLEMENT OF CAR QUESTION NEAR 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Within the next few 
days the equipment division of the railroad administra- 
tion expects to reach a final decision on the question 
of new freight car construction. The men handling this 
matter do not yet know the approximate number of 
wooden cars that will be ordered. It can be stated, how- 
ever, that for construction in the eastern part of the 
country southern pine is preferred. Where car contracts 





Now is the time for the lumbermen and other 
business men to organize to aid the farmers in 
producing the foodstuffs needed to win the war. 

How one lumberman has started the ball to 
rolling is told on front page of this issue. 











are let in the far West, of course, fir will be largely 
used. The specifications have been about completed, and 
conferences are being held daily. The individual rail- 
roads will have a good deal to say as to the number of 
cars required by them. That a large number of car 
orders will soon be placed is certain. 





MASS MEETING OF PINE MEN CALLED 
[Special telegram to AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsuHINGeTON, D. C., March 14.—A mass meeting of 
southern pine producers to discuss the situation created 
by the Federal Shipping Board’s decision to accept 
smaller frame timbers for yellow pine ships will be held 
in Memphis in about two weeks. At a conference of 
members of the southern pine emergency committee today 
it was decided to defer the fixing of a definite date for a 
few days. 


RECEIVES ORDERS FOR 20,000,000 FEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—During the last week 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received orders 
for upward of 20,000,000 feet of lumber of which 
8,000,000 feet is for delivery in this city for new con- 
struction for the Navy and War departments. Yesterday 
the Georgia-Florida bureau received an order for 4,000,000 
feet of lumber and 1,000,000 feet of ties. Orders placed 
with other bureaus during the last few days have not 
been large but they continue to come in steadily and the 
prospect for future orders is bright. 








HARDWOOD MILL SOON COMPLETED 


[Special telegram to AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

AuexanpriA, La., March 12.—Hugh Corry, president 
of the Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., of this city, which 
is the sales agent for several pine and hardwood mills, 
and also president of the Iatt Lumber Co., of Colfax, La., 
reports that the Caddo-Rapides company’s new mill at 
Colfax will soon be cutting. This is a hardwood plant, 
the sawmill of which was burned down last December. 
W. D. Lurry, a son-in-law of Mr. Corry, is manager of 
the Iatt Lumber Co. Mr. Lurry has speeded up the 
work of rebuilding the mill. He is an experienced hard- 
weod manufacturer. The new mill will have several 
one improvements over the one which was destroyed 

y fire. 

Mr. Corry reports great trouble in getting cars at 
Alexandria and at other points where his company has 


concentration yards. Sales Manager Bolton has had to © 


take up the matter of car difficulty direct by wire with 
Washington several times in order to get results. 


LUMBERMEN 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR NEW YORK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, March 13.—Transportation conditions 
have slightly improved and while business centers largely 
on Gover:ment contracts whoiesalers view the outlook 
with some encouragement. Woodworking plants have 
promises of good sized contracts, several excellent in- 
quiries are in the market for early shipment and it is 
evident that this business will be so distributed as to 
make it more desirable from a wholesaler’s point of 
view. House building orders are lacking and retailers 
in suburban sections find little in the immediate outlook 
to warrant much optimism on their part altho architects 
in the city districts say there are prospects of more 
activity in this particular section. 

Big factories have plenty of business under way and 
the approach of spring has resulted in some industrial 
plants inquiring for material needed to make necessary 
repairs in order to facilitate the completion of war or- 
ders. City yards catering to wheelwright and wagon 
business find a good run of orders which, while small, 
show up well in the aggregate. Prices all thru the list 
are well held and consumers are more concerned about 
their ability to obtain stock than about the increased 
prices asked for, taking the position that they in turn 
can get the increase from their customers. Stocks offered 
for quick shipment are scarce and large orders placed 
among Tonawanda yards for white pine are beginning 
to have their effect, many sizes of pattern and high grade 
white pine stock now being practically out of the mar 
ket. 

In real estate circles the building outlook is generally 
considered favorable. The most prominent contracting 
firms are busy tq capacity, many of them devoting almost 
their entire facilities to rush construction for the Govern- 
ment. This type of work has not abated during the last 
few weeks. In fact, there are announcements almost 
daily of entirely new projects affecting practically all 
parts of the country. The immense volume of Federal 
work that is now under way or soon to be started is likely 
to tax the facilities of the building industry for months 
to come. 





BRITISH COLUMBIANS SHORTEN WORKDAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 13.—British Columbia lum- 
ber manufacturers will curtail production by reducing 
the hours of labor from sixty to forty-nine hours weekly, 
nine hours five days and four hours on Saturday. The 
joint action was decided on at a conference of interior 
and coast millmen held in Vancouver. The bill intro- 
duced in the legislature by a private member to have a 
general 8-hour law with literacy clause particularly af- 


fecting the lumber industry has been declared out of 
order. 





——~ 


STAVE PLANT GOES UP IN SMOKE 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14.—Fire originating from 
an undetermined cause resulted in a loss of $18,000 to 
the large stave mill of R. D. Foley near Troy, this morn- 
ing. The main boiler room, dry kilns, stables and other 
outbuildings were saved. The biggest loss is to the 


valuable machinery. The plant will be rebuilt imme- 
diately. 


NO INTERFERENCE WITH COMMERCIAL SHTP- 
MENTS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13.—In a letter addressed 
to Col. W. 8. Wood, of the Quartermaster Supply Divi- 
sion, War Department, Director General of Railroads 
McAdoo makes it clear that he contemplates no inter- 
ference with normal commercial shipments except in 


grave emergencies and to meet special conditions. He 
says: 





Referring to your conversation this morning with Mr. 
Chambers, director of division of traffic: 

It is not the intention of the United States Railway Admin- 
istration to interfere with the normal shipments. It has been 
necessary to give preferential service to supplies of food, fuel 
and munitions. It is expected that within a short time the 
railroads will be in a position to handle commercial business 
in the usual way. We have not at any time issued orders 
interfering with commercial business except when it was 
necessary to do so on account of special service being re- 
quired for the commodities above mentioned. Embargoes have 
been placed on the various railroads due to conditions caused 
by the extreme weather and the accumulation at certain 
Atlantic ports. 


PRESENT BOXES TO RED CROSS 

HAMILTON, OHIO, March 11.—The local chapter of the 
Red Cross recently received sixty standard Red Cross 
packing boxes in which to make shipments of Red Cross 
supplies to France. The lumber, cut to size for the 
boxes, was donated by the Hamilton Lumber Co., the 
Butler County Lumber Co., the William B. Wick Lumber 
Co., and the Cullen & Vaughn Oo., of this place. The 
boys taking the manual training course in the high school 
et the boxes together with hardware donated by the 

poerl Hardware Co. 





McADOO CAN NOT OBJECT TO THIS 

BERES¥YOoRD, 8. D., March 11.—The citizens of Beres- 
ford are doing their part in supporting the Red Cross 
and the lumbermen of the town are certainly not behind 
the dealers in any other community. An auction was re- 
cently held, the proceeds of which went to the Red Cross 
and at this auction the star attraction was a quantity of 
lumber donated for that purpose by the Beresford Lum- 
ber Co., ogg 3 Yards (Inc.), and F. M. Slagle & Co. 
A syndicate of local men donated $20 each for the privi- 
lege of bidding and when the auction of the lumber was 
started things began to get very lively. Owing to dark- 
ness it was necessary to bring the auction to a close 
earlier than was intended, but just the same $1,500 was 
realized from the sale of the lumber. 
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LAST YEAR’S COAST SHIPMENTS SHOWN IN DETAIL 





Inspection Bureau Reports Distribution of Cargo Traffic—Comparative Gains and Losses 
Tabulated for All Origins and Destinations 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—The yearly report of the 
?acific Lumber Inspection Bureau for 1917 as compiled 
by Secretary Fred W. Alexander is as follows: 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF CARGO SHIPMENTS, DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN, FOR 1917, AS REPORTED TO 
THIS BUREAU 




















Domestic 
Lumber, Pickets, 
Feet Lath, Feet Feet 
British Columbia: 
Eastern Canada .......... Ss |? Cee gaa 
ot EEE EN OC aa aa ere BOARS. 6 Aaaden Sass 
Washington: 
California— 
San Francisco Bay...... 234,085,158 7,274,488 ...... 
San Pedro B 310,469,095 5,426,660 ...... 
San Diego 8,202,520 88,501 16,650 
| rr ee 552,706,773 12,789,599 16,6 
NS Le oo Re P LE 14,676,311 40:900) 6.555% 
EO re Scene: —«-.whatew) p awvanie 
EO ME 5 5 50:60 02's 6) Ga weeaen  oesean! hemes 
Hawaiian Islands ...... 57,527,532 186,397 21,450 
Philippine Islands....... LEE. wawawe ~ Waeaes 
oo TAI bate Sania es 77,866,722 236,396 21,450 
Total domestic ‘‘Washing- 
NNR casos a4 5-516 960m cielo ean wp 630,573,495 13,025,995 38,100 
Oregon: 
California— 
San Francisco Bay...... 268,032,988 3,372,962 ...... 
San Pedro Bay..........» 175,148,881 2,628,981 ...... 
OA Oo a eae SEOREENE — ysstsase, e aeaseee 
California— Unclassified. DARdGTRO wv erase: —eeaeley 
Se er see 463,978,271 6,001,943 ...... 
Ee Sse hsearnae — Seabee) isiewedaue eee 
MEMIREMED Siiconucwiiicedcoea co akeadete \sipenaieee Gainer 
Atlantic Coast .......... 1,824,213 ce: ee 
Hawaiian Islands ...... 765,483 SID ik eves 
Philippine Islands....... 11, BSB. acieuaus SNeeaRE 
a ERE AON la ar 2,600,946 AC: Sree 
Total domestic ‘‘Oregon’’... 466,579,217 6,079,701 ...... 
Summary 
i a ho Ri bbe ale kare Kae a eee ee 1,097,382,424 
Mio ig oa Gy as whoo Vos k Se ania seid dy So os OREN as ca are weed ald ae 19,105,696 
ce) GS a ea MA Ree eo ee eo OMT ee idee omer Ss! 38,100 
EE eS Pa PRT ea RC Pre 1,116,526,220 
IES CCNUERPINID IBD 5 0 o6cs. 4.08 cose sie 0-8 Kare ete a haste nad are 229,712 
OT NSS aaa RE en in eer Per ann PER ern 643,637,590 
PINN oig 5 oe 20 161g. cite 6 scars vahg 4.9 eta Is 5 oe) aro a; Rte EOIN Oe 472,658,918 
JCC) ee ea Rane Rodreae enters 1,116,526,220 
Foreign 
Lumber, Pickets, 
Feet Lath, Feet Feet 
British Columbia : 
PREMERIRTER cnc. 5a :6 6160-90090 09x 14, a7), 995 1,221,930 408,775 
OW ZOGIBDG 6 oiiccecs sivcce ,484 SEO oe ixeas 
West Coast So. America... 2, eon 236 1 pC 
SE eG Sena ae ae 1,639,938 BE MOO eck 
Pe Te ee eee 6 rea 
South Sea Islands........ AGREE ec eskeae. ae oer 
U. K. and Continent...... 18, 534, RR ee ere 
MR SEs iaigrao Bee. die ass 65845 5, 0227 eee | easitaw! «400% 
SR So eer hic kin cies Grebe 1,529,014 ee re ee 
RN ry Sa eG oraaaie ee aatees 42,244,212 1,357,779 408,775 
Washington: 
PMI IN MRIIIN 15 is. 0i0'p 0:6 3,4 9.0:0:8-0 80% 37,929,695 1,073,991 320,393 
ee OO” A 1,036,714 are 
West Coast, So. America. 61,788,374 90,846 1,163 
mem (Oem, 60; AMICTICR,. — eicevs «| ev eees «VF eeees 
ES NE ae rn GOeGeL ~~ hese sheers 
PROUT RIATIBUICR.. S.ccccae | eee 404009 canews 
REMMNA MET Rein te°S ratio ios0\o 8h nce eres OR: ; a re rare 
(fo OE SSI AP cos eee eee ri A |) ee 
South Sea Islands......... 3,182,791 833 2,500 
U. K. and Continent...... rl) Sill rari 
PUMRIRIL Gia a Ses sie'g 44. 64'9-3 479.08 PB 8) | re 
ee ee rr ee vit oh | 
1 eee eee ere BLO | cisions sasecblave 
REN 5s pssiglere-e ps0 sis ihenkin s 179,503,264 1,226,000 324,056 
Oregon— 
PUMA) iy io c¥acs 0 9 aks Keres 22,167,172 467,540 133,627 
MEOW DOBIBOE. 6 ois vos vceee 546,167 SOU eee cetae 
Mest Coast, So. America. 27,817,282 «veces caciews 
Central America ......... BRU sateteseses.  secaueveavs 
667,292 TBOO cics'e 
19,585,017 a | by ee 
ON 2. | i ere 
U. K. and Continent...... 23/914,168 Se re 
Ee ere ilu) ji l<£{}—_a- cr ware 
BRR Dickey Ka eh ikeycacad AERO OO eke Hedewles 
CL EE OE EE Pe 116,358,566 584, 012 133, 627 
Foreign: 
REO Ost eos hag. dia ees eaa pawl 338,106,042 
NEE Sco oiess Mires s Fa aiemleais Glaiod olasidn «3th ais 3,167,791 
UNE Gt eS Nac Lone go Rls panaleteceis fod hein dw owe: He 866,458 
MUR eta tet rete Big sae bas wctes as" CaN ole 342,140,291 
MMAR MOC CATS IE o8!s Sass crave a nre gheve d's oes Su sire id's 44,010,766 
LS els RE a ae eae Nee a Sta 181,053,320 
RSet cacona o NEN Gd oo oi 117,076,205 
ENS OS Re a ne eh 342,140,291 
ESOS: CSS eee eer 1,116,526,220 
ETE TSS Batre Tee Pre Seats 2 342,140,291 
NEIMAN Pea ceeds oc ecstbeseyhop 4 plates ea acararemrae ore 1,458,666,511 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 1916-1917 OF WATER- 
BORNE SHIPMENTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
WASHINGTON, OREGON 
Total Feet B.M. Lumber, Lath, Pickets 











1916 1917 
Feet B.M. Feet B.M. 
California: 

> pe Francisco Bay............ 462,759,352 512,715,546 
BAN Pero BAY... oo. ssceee cece 491,327,026 493,668,617 
San 1! pe ell RA I ae SI 28,466,918 19,361,333 
DUSCONGMNGOUG .........0.200008 18,545,429 9,747,740 
Ota aon... 6.06054 00.0: 1,001,098,725 1,085,493,236 

Gain ae ,394,511 feet. 
Alask cake 49,949,789 14,726,310 
Panaina 17,694,913 4,144,217 
OSS ERE CSD re Sn meamera met EAT 2,128,308 
Hawaiian Islands ............. 52,460,872 58,504,237 
Philippine Islands ............ 854,6 1,529,912 
Total miscellaneous domestic 120,960,244 81,032,984 





1916 1917 
Feet B.M. Feet B.M. 
Loss—39,927,260 feet. 

ANMRPANI ick sos sO hceek ee 101,112,098 78,403,118 
TU PLN. 58'S o os dose sienna 3,654,395 1,847,750 
West Coast, South America... 66,556,628 91,814,267 
SIRES CORN: POUL. AIOLIOR si. asdcesicgem )crfuusiole’s 
IN 60 5 ahd, G05 05-6 src 686 90. 0 7,344,043 4,238,131 
UP IRONION oka es cvcbccaee | “dteshicaben 33,480 
NOs rnc kale ds 456 ses 1aee de 36,124,453 27,583,297 
MIRE, co pioteaieesco y-weitie-soaha 14,492;042 35,656,235 
South Sea Islands............. 2,822,242 5,471,631 
U. we Ond Continent... cscs. 74,141,712 64,085,877 
MTD. oc Nee eeck face orks a wise tiehe 11,487,390 11,286,899 
Ui a ee a ee 2,833,612 21,698,273 
EIS aes a's Gioerea ha Areerete ware ed 1,554,010 21, 333 
NN yg -yicss  Wigsoiere. 6 a.q:rdca ew eceot pes Sena | Sedawaaces 
eo 322,162,441 342,140,291 








1916 1917 
Feet B.M. Feet B.M. 
Gain—19,977,850 feet. 
CON s o wbaees dacdecivsecds 1,001,098, Ly 3 493,236 
Miscellaneous domestic ....... 120, 1,0 98 4 
PUSS Ne cirri Ndnvwcawesebent 322, 162, ri 342, 140,291 
PORN as nas netald cea aes eae 1,444,221,410 1,458,666,511 
Gain—14,445,101 feet. 
Summary 1917 
Domestic Foret Total 
British Columbia.... 229,712 44,010,766 44,240,478 
Puget Sound........ 315,273,037 122,711,211 437,984,248 
Grays Harbor....... 242,320,103 44,645,104 286,965,207 
Willapa Harbor..... 86,044,450 13,697,005 99,741,455 
Columbia River..... 221,340,751 114,258,535 335,599,286 
Coos Bay and Ore- 
Om COGS. ... 2000. 251,318,167 2,817,670 254,185,837 
WOR ct iieeds 1,116,526,220 342,140,291 1,458,666,511 


Comparative—British Columbia, Washington and Oregon— 


Total Waterbor 


ne 





1916 1917 
British Colonies ea 676,523 44,240,478 
Washington .... 8,353, 454 ' 824,690,910 
So) a ee 32 191,483 589,735,123 
1,458,666,511 


POCRIS ists h 00's 1,444,221,410 


563,955 Gain 
23,662,544 Loss 
37,543,690 Gain 























EXHIBIT OF GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA TION AT RECENT BUILDING SHOW IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FEBRUARY BUILDING WAS COMPARATIVELY LIGHT 





Permits Show Substantial Loss From Corresponding Month of Last Year—The Figures 
for 110 Leading Cities 





Building permits issued during February in 110 leading 
cities of the United States totalled $29,074,332, compared 
with $52,739,254 for the same month of 1917, according 
to monthly compilation of the American Contrae tor, 
Chicago. This is a decrease of 44 percent. In only a few 
cities is any gain shown, and this in almost every case is 
due to the purposed erection of large industrial or mer- 
cantile structures rather than to inereased residential 
building. As the building permit statistics do not include 
the tremendous amount of Government construction, the 
compilation of course is no barometer of the total volume 


. of building the country over, but it does accurately reflect 


the great decrease in ordinary construction in the cities, 
especially in the building of residences. The detailed 
showing is as follows: 


rc February, 1918-—, --February, 1917 











No. Ustimated No. of Pstim. Percent 
City— buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Loss. 
Akron, Ohio.......... 155 $ 177,585 253 $ 965,560 80 
Albany, N. Y...... 5 95 139,600 716 300,740 5a 
Allentown, Pa........ 10 11,250 16 46,925 16 
yO a ee 12 7,299 11 14,428 49 
pO | 149 281,798 805 493,323 42 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 61 56,318 80 194,912 71 
Baltimore, Md........ 113 672,466 208 323,382 *114 
Bayonne, N. J....0.5. 4 4,450 13 69,450 93 
Berkeley, Cal........ 45 36,500 74 94,300 61 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 81 39,501 147 156,931 74 
Birmingham, Ala.... 274 56,111 283 147,257 61 
Boston, Mass......... 69 “— po 181 8,303,000 70 
Brockton, Mass....... 5 850 21 86,000 86 
Butalo, NM. Y..j..... 157 493° ‘000 123 469,000 *5 
Canton, Ohio......... 24 48,030 46 105,700 54 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 7 66,000 8 40,000 = =*65 
Charlotte, N. ©...... 15 12,825 34 74,440 82 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 106 49,301 138 54,371 9 
ee eee 93 2,376,000 309 3,657,900 85 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 681 249,700 872 841,490 10 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 464 1,262,070 665 2,784,260 54 
Colorado Springs Colo. 4 630 19 10,515 94 
Columbus, Ohio. ° 91 158,510 97 3,655 
Dallas, Tex..... - 64 148,058 102 
Davenport, Iowa. ey 25 25,645 13 
Dayton, Ohio.. 49 665,114 878 F \ 
Denver, Colo, 132 173,630 214 248, 520 18 
Des Moines, Towa. 30 54,850 109 226,160 15 
Detroit, Mich oo a 857,580 656 2,104,470 59 
Dubuque, Iowa....... 3 35,030 9 19,400 *78 
Deloth, Minm......... 34 188,095 56 149,035 *20 
Hast Orange, N. J... 7 24,400 25 137,994 82 
East St. Louis, Ill... 18 15,950 23 240,853 93 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 7 20,250 14 58,705 65 
Bs | Da paRovecieces 25 30,025 78 138,315 78 
Evansville, Ind....... 29 64,280 74 50,288  *27 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 32 98,428 49 61,505 *60 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 5 181,900 12 10,895 *1,569 
Hartford, Conn..... - 30 37,395 50 144,010 74 
Haverhill, Mass...... .... 16,000 11,600 *37 
Hoboken, N. J....... 11 19,265 4 74,100 14 
Holyoke, Mass....... 4 1,070 16 77,000 98 
Huntington, W. Va.. 30 59,995 35 53,575 *11 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 186 317,626 306 522,510 39 
Kansas Oity, Kan.*... 10 25,100 44 77,230 67 
Kansas City, Mo..... 110 1,862,700 236 759,630 *144 
Lawrence, Mass...... 8 12,820 17 71,300 82 
Lincoln, Neb......... 12 31,605 28 66,565 52 
Long Beach, Cal..... 161 148,865 71 48,616 *206 
765,630 533 1,222,518 87 


Los Angeles, Cal.... 518 


= bruary, 1918-- 





; No, Estimated No, of 
City— buildings. cost, buildings. 
Louisville, Ky..... h? 70 82,504 103 
Manchester, N. H.... 15 23,453 28 
Memphis, ‘Tenn...... 62 95,505 141 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 69 835,619 78 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 187 253,005 165 
Montgomery, Ala..... 98 12,272 129 
Newark, N. J........ 82 208,976 148 
New Bedford, Mass. A 13 41,400 20 
New Britain, Conn... 8 114,575 19 
New Haven, Conn... 28 678,195 52 
New Orleans, La. iene 33 90,885 45 
New York, N. Y. 
Boro of Que ens.. we 189 379,669 283 
Boro of Manhattan. 185 2,377,855 254 
Boro of Richmond.. 80 89,820 48 
Boro of Brooklyn.. 360 820,449 127 
Boro of Bronx...... 804 661,398 187 
BOONE. fedscwiss .. 1,568 §$ 5,328,691 1,499 
Niagara Falls........ 13 89,875 7 
Oakland, Cal. - 152 407,640 261 
Oklahoma City, ‘Okla. 98 258,315 65 
OmGhS, NOOs. sccccue 411 = 600 52 
Pasadena, Cal. +e 60 44,763 99 
Passaic, N. ee Soo 5. dogii 6 2,125 8 
Pate rson, et Be sn tia ke 383 50,580 47 
Peoria, sin ete plon'4 Waleed 14 82,100 19 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 810 591,865 813 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 101 414,688 141 
Portiang, Me........ 9 0,075 2 
Portiand, Ore........ $22 221,830 267 
Pueblo, Colo.. 36 14,470 41 
Reading, Pa... 3 125 5 
Richmond, Va. m6 144,046 114 
Rochester, N. 51 108,800 98 
Saginaw, Mich....... 5 9,042 8 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 26 35,510 80 
San Diego, Oal....... 113 68,155 91 
San Francisco, Cal.. 340 537,230 485 
San Jose, Cal.... 25 62,274 34 
Savannah, Ga........ 16 30,265 81 
Schenectady, N. Y... 11 9,815 20 
Scranton, Pa......... 6 3,865 20 
Seattle, Wash....... 789 896,030 574 
Sioux City, Iowa.... 21 432,875 33 
South Bend, Ind..... 19 12,265 20 
Spokane, Wash...... 56 82,243 73 
Springfield, Ill....... 81 84,365 2h 
Springfield, Mass 25 12,775 42 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 11 8,845 21 
St. Louis, Mo........ 304 361,304 407 
Stockton, Cal........ 49 57,105 44 
St. Paul, Minn....... 72 238,473 52 
Superior, Wis....-.. 28 141,720 16 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 39 44,910 54 
Tacoma, Wash....... 142 196,644 177 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 22 8,060 28 
Toledo, Ohio......... 52 80,782 152 
Topeka, Kan........: 9 1,790 21 
Trenton, N. J........ 10 4,600 20 
Utica, N. Y........- 8 10,500 13 
Washington, D C.... 2 731,450 261 
Wichita, Kan........ 74 262,650 34 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 87 87,162 44 
Wilmington, Del..... 41 70,440 87 
Worcester, Mass..... 35 127,425 55 
Youngstown, Ohio.... 81 683,740 15 
DOUG 66 cic vse! ce 10,951 $29,074,332 14,544 
*Gain. 


. -~ February, 1917 


Estim. Percent 
cost, Loss. 
180,320 54 


183,186 
78,813 *15 


865,243 44 
8,572,499 2 
818,262 69 
1,999,165 58 
586,334 *12 
$12 841,508 56 
275 
306, 022 *11 


163, 988 *57 
936, 925 82 


67, 175 *1 
1,166, 020 53 
19,583 *218 
93,600 67 
285,605 


96 

24,028 83 
634,625 *40 
2,000 
180,822 90 
104,750 69 
126,090 72 
162,242 92 
23,820 62 
906,541 59 


217.990 
255.420 


$52, 739 254 44 
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One of the many interesting economic problems in 
connection with the purchases of war materials and 
the regulation of prices has been the determination of 
costs as a basis for price-fixing. Apostles of industrial 
preparedness and advocates of uniform cost accounting 
have gone up and down the land declaring that business 
men do not know their costs, and they do not; that 
they ought to know them—and they ought; and that 
industry can not be made efficient unless they do know 
them; and it can not. The cost investigations recently 
undertaken by the Federal Trade Commission have un- 
covered specific accounting methods in American indus- 
tries that would have startled even these apostles. 

What is ‘‘cost’’? I am going to search for a de- 
scription not in terms of economic theory but in terms 
of the common practices of manufacturers. I have been 
for over a year closely in touch with the investigation 
of costs of many of the raw materials now being used 
in the war preparation. I shall attempt to illustrate 
a few general conclusions from the lumber, oil and 
coal industries. 

These industries present many parallels. In ordi- 
nary times there are the great wastes of competition. 
But now the competition has been virtually suspended. 
All are overcrowded with excess potential producing 
capacity. In ordinary times the less efficient producers 
are eliminated in large numbers by the severity of the 
competition. Today they are being eliminated either 
because they can not get their raw material or because 
they can not ship their products. What is normally 
a question of production and selling has become today 
a question of distribution. Prices are high. Costs, too, 
are high. But even the inefficient producer in lumber 
and oil can make profit if he can only get his product 
to market. These industries today are virtually in the 
hands of the railroads. Those who secure car service 
are reaping the harvest. Those who do not are just 
waiting. And those who can not afford to wait have 
been forced to suspend. This is an evil day for the 
little lumber operator in the backwoods and for the 
small oil refiner in out of the way places. The prices 
are.so tempting and the markets so near, but the means 
of bringing supply and demand together are not 
there. 

Meanwhile the steady increase in living costs has 
made wage increases necessary. And the stronger bar- 
gaining power of the wage-earner because of the general 
searcity of labor has enabled him to extract his full 
share of the current high prices. This is the day of the 
wage laborer and he is making the most of it. In the 
middle western coal mines daily wages as high as $7.50 
have been paid for unskilled services, requiring, as 
some one has put it, ‘‘a strong back and a weak mind.’’ 
Salaried overseers and mine superintendents have begged 
for a chance to take up the pick because of the extraor- 
dinary wages. But what of this when normal conditions 
reassert themselves? 

It has always happened in the past that when prices 
have fallen, wages have fallen much less rapidly. In 
those industries, like the coal and lumber, in which 
labor costs are much the largest single item of all ex- 
penses, there are going to be important changes in the 
organization of the industry after the war or else 
there will be stil) more wasteful competition than had 
existed before. If intelligent industry demands a knowl- 
edge of costs there can be no more important time to 
determine just what cost is. If that can be done, intel- 
ligent progress may be made at the much more difficult 
task of ascertaining the costs of various items, grades 
and sizes produced by these industries. 


Eight General Classes of Costs 


There are eight general classes of costs, differing as 
to content or method, in use in manufacturers’ costs ac- 
counts in the industries using natural resources. I have 
named them for convenience: 


A. As to the content of costs: 


1. Legal cost, or exact initial outlay. 

2. Outlay cost plus expected return (similar 
to initial cost plus interest). 
3. Equitable, or alternative, cost. 
4. Arbitrary, or convenience, cost. 

B. As to methods of recording costs: 


5. Costs by departments, and by processes or 
operations. 

6. Profit and loss cost, or cost by departments 
only. 

7. Bank balance cost. 

8. No costs at all. 


There are, to be sure, combinations of these types of 
cost accounts, if such they may be called. Homely illus- 
trations, explaining concretely the use of each, may be 
drawn from the three industries which we have been con- 
sidering.- Some methods are better illustrated in one 
industry than in the others. But I hope to give some 
idea more or less adequate of the degree of uniformity 
—_ a in industrial cost accounting in coal, lumber 
and ou. 

‘‘Legal cost’’ means the original outlay or expendi- 
ture, no more and no less, incurred for the purchase 
of raw material, equipment or services. It is wholly 
irrespective of the period of time during which such 
materials must be carried. It has nothing to do with 
changes in their value. 

‘Outlay cost plus expected return’? is virtually self- 
explanatory. Some manufacturers consider it to be an 
elementary principle of sensible and correct business 
that the investment is ‘‘entitled’’ to a return whether 
it is earned or not. Such return resembles interest on 
capital invested. Therefore, whether or not that return 


What Is “Cost”? 


[From an address by Doctor Wilson Compton, Economist of Federal Trade Commission. | 


is actually earned during any year, it nevertheless is 
recorded as a ‘‘cost.’’ 

‘‘Equitable or alternative costs’? has no connection 
either with original expenditure or with ‘‘legal cost’’ 
plus interest. It means the disposal value of the mate- 
rials or services at the time they are used. It resembles 
closely the ‘‘opportunity cost’? which, in economics, 
means the price that could be secured for the same ma- 
terials or for the same services if used for another 
purpose. The equitable or alternative cost is essentially 
a variable depending for its exact determination upon 
conditions existing at any particular time. 

‘¢ Arbitrary or convenience cost’’ is so called in the 
absence of a more suitable designation. Frequently 
material and services are charged to production costs 
at fanciful figures, depending upon purely arbitrary 
choice. 

The most adequate systems of industrial cost account- 
ing show a careful classification of costs’ apportioned 
among the different departments of business; and, with- 
in each separate department, among the different proc- 
esses or operations. These are ‘‘Costs by departments 
and by processes.’’ 

‘Profit and loss costs’’ are more easily kept. But 
they are less useful. They show division and classifica- 
tion only by departments and not by processes. 

‘*Bank balance costs’’ show division of costs neither 
by processes nor by departments and usually are inade- 
quate to show the total costs of production as a whole. 
This type is frequently found among small operators 
who have only a small wages and supplies budget. Many 
items of real cost never find their way into the bank 
balances and so never appear as a cost. 

The last group, ‘‘No costs at all,’’ needs no explana- 
tion. I have met lumber manufacturers who keep their 
accounts on a shingle and coal operators who make marks 
on rough boards at the ‘‘tipple.’’ Numerically this 
group is a large one. But with respect to volume of 
output it is relatively small, especially in the oil in- 
dustry. In an overcrowded industry, based on widely 
distributed raw materials, certain local marketing ad- 
vantages, possessed by these relatively inefficient oper- 
ations, sometimes counterbalance the disadvantages of 
wasteful, small-scale production. But not infrequently 
these small enterprises, like the ‘‘ wagon miners’’ in the 
coal industry, have attempted to compete in interstate 
markets. They have often made common industrial 
disaster for themselves and their competitors. 

* * * 


Vagaries of Accounting in the Lumber Industry 


The lumber industry, also, like coal and oil, furnishes 
interesting illustration of the vagaries of modern ac- 
counting. And in no industry is more to be gained per- 
manently from the institution of real ‘‘system’’ or 
‘‘method.’’ Its history until recently is full of avoid- 
able misfortunes and misplays. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of the different con- 
ceptions of the content of cost, showing the test of what 
is considered as ‘‘cost,’’ is to be found in the charges 
for stumpage shown on the books of the lumber industry. 
I shall cite a single instance of recent fact in the North 
Carolina pine region. 

Four neighboring manufacturers held timber reserves 
of substantially similar quality, most of which had been 
bought at a comparatively low price. One of them 
charged his stumpage at 97 cents because that was 
what it cost him; another charged it at $2.43, the origi- 
nal outlay carricd at 6 percent each year; the third 
entered it at $5 because he said it was worth that much 
and that he could sell his timber for that price; the 
fourth manufacturer ¢harged stumpage at $3 because he 
had bought some other timber at that price and it would 
be convenient to enter it all at one figure. Still another 
operator and a competitor in a more distant part of the 
same region charged nothing for his stumpage because 
his entire investment had been wiped off the books some 
time before. Here was stumpage of substantially sim- 
ilar grade and accessibility charged into production 
costs at figures varying from nothing to $5 a thou- 
sand feet. 

* * * 

As to methods of recording costs the lumber industry 
shows perhaps more variations than the coal and almost 
as much as the crude-oil-producing industry. The best 
organized operations have departmental costs carefully 
classified and itemized. Another group has no showing 
of costs except the unclassified profit and loss account 
or the income statement. Still a third group can de- 
termine costs only once a year from the final balance 
sheets. The last is the group that uses a shingle or 
the office wall paper or makes nicks in a board or trusts 
to memory, or to debtors to pay what they owe and to 
creditors to ask for what is owed to them. These con- 
ditions do exist among manufacturers competing in the 
same markets. 

* * * 

Here are a few illustrations of prevalent accounting 
ideas drawn from the actual facts of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Two California operators having contiguous redwood 
holdings recently bought unequal parts of the same adja- 
cent tract of standing timber, paying $2.50 a thousand 
feet. The purchaser of the smaller part owned a mill 
which had a prospective operating life of two years. So 
he charged his timber at the actual outlay, namely $2.50 
a thousand feet. His neighbor, a competitor, having 
bought timber equivalent to a 20-year supply for his 
mill, elected to distribute what he considered would be 
the average carrying cost for that period and charged 
the stumpage at $5. Another competitor in the same 
county was charging timber of similar quality at 52 








cents, log scale, which was the initial outlay many years 
before. Still another operator in an adjoining county, 
where the timber is generally of poorer quality, was 
charging his timber at $6 a thousand because, as he 
said, he thought it ought to be worth that much. I 
never learned what he had paid for it. 

In the lumber industry the differences in cost methods 
have to do chiefly with the handilng of the stumpage, 
depreciation and wages accounts, just as in oil and coal. 
They concern principally depletion and depreciation. 
The uncertainty as to the proportion of ‘‘ wasting as- 
sets,’’ which makes the rate of oil and coal field deple- 
tion so difficult to determine, is lacking in lumber. The 
rate of exhaustion of standing timber is readily ascer- 
tained. Many lumbermen in their accounting have not 
treated their stumpage as a ‘‘ wasting asset’’ but have 
considered the holding of timber as a distinct and sep- 
arate enterprise while others consider the timber reserve 
as part of the manufacturing investment. This is ac- 
countable for much of the common variation in methods 
of stumpage valuations. 

In depreciation accounting lumber is a worse offender 
than oil and almost as bad as coal. To illustrate: Of 
ten California companies in 1914 and 1915, taken at 
random from pine and redwood, the rates of depreciation 
charged on gross plant were as follows: 15 percent; 10; 
7; 644; 6; 5; 4; 3; 0; 0. 

In Virginia in 1916 a small tract of timber was 
bought at $3 a thousand feet actual outlay by an oper- 
ator owning adjacent stumpage which he had purchased 
formerly at a low figure and had been carrying at $1 
a thousand feet. The $3 timber was ‘‘thrown into the 
pot,’’? so to speak, with the $1 timber. The cost of 
production, as shown by the books, of lumber cut from 
the $3 stumpage most recently acquired represented 
therefore an actual loss of $2 a thousand feet. Such 
costs I have called ‘‘convenience costs’’ but often the 
more convenient they are the more they misstate the con- 
dition of the business. 

During a three-year period from 1905 to 1907 a 
southern cypress manufacturer succeeded in wiping out 
his entire plant and timber investment. He had been 
operating for several years prior thereto but up to 1905 
had not charged a penny of depreciation. Sustained 
high prices for a three-year period enabled him to write 
everything off. He thereafter carried his plant on the 
books at nothing. This is a fair case of ‘‘convenience’’ 
cost applied to depreciation and depletion. And yet 
it is said that the purpose of keeping accounts—any 
accounts—is to show the true state of the business. 

Lack of Knowledge of Depreciation Cost 


Last year I talked with a group of hardwood manu- 
facturers from Kentucky and West Virginia. Some of 
them never had charged a perfny of depreciation and 
one or two of them did not know at just what figure 
they had been charging stumpage, and, anyway, some 
of it had not been paid for, they said. One declared 
that he did not understand what depreciation meant. 
He said he had figured that it was his grandfather’s 
money that went into the plant and that whatever he 
himself could get out of it was a clear profit. His 
thought was, I presume, that he would have to earn 
his grandfather’s money all over again. Neither argu- 
ment nor reason can penetrate that sort of business 
sense. But there are others having the same idea. The 
South is full of them, to whom it has never occurred to 
think otherwise. Erratic competition and wasteful pro- 
duction, in coal and lumber, and sometimes in crude 
oil, have often resulted. This illustrates a type of arbi- 
trary accounting to which investment items, capital as- 
sets, profit and loss items and operating costs all mean 
equally much or, rather, equally little. 

There is operating today in Louisiana a limited part- 
nership, owning three small mills, each having no me- 
chanical devices for the handling of logs or lumber 
except a rope-drawn sled for dragging the logs out of 
the mill pond. There are no offices and no books. The 
condition of the business at any time is determined from 
the stubs of the partners’ check book, on the one hand 
and the entries in the pass-book to the local bank on 
the other. There are no accounts receivable or payable. 
The lumber is marketed wholly by an accommodating 
jobber by whom the balance, if any, due on account is 
regularly deposited to the credit of the partnership. 
‘*Bank Balance Costs’’ is the designation for this sort 
of accounting, common among small manufacturers of 
southern pine, hemlock and hardwood in the central 
States. 

Under such conditions intelligent pricing of products 
is not possible. The lumber is usually taken by the job- 
ber or the wholesaler at a fair price. But when demand 
is slack and the movement of lumber slow it is often 
taken at any price that will permit the wholesaler to 
make a sale. This is another source of unintelligent 
selling, against which, when the market is dull and sul- 
len, the industry as a whole is comparatively defense- 
less. A reasonable effort on the part of the small manu- 
facturer to ascertain the equitable or alternative cost 
of his product might tend to the maintenance of greater 
regularity of conditions of competition. Small mills 
of this sort in the South during the early days of the 
war were offering for prices as low as $13.50 a thou- 
sand feet rough lumber which to the majority of the 
larger manufacturers it cost $15 to produce. 

One of the devices of the indolent bookkeeper is that 
of classifying and segregating expenses only by de- 
partments. This I have called the ‘‘Profit and Loss 
Cost.’’ One of the marks of a good manufacturing- 
cost accountant is the small number of total or bulk 
items that he has thrown into the profit and loss state- 
ment, unassigned to the different operations. The poor 
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cost accountant, however, will put everything that he 
does not readily know what to do with into the profit 
and loss account. Such accounts make it very difficult 
accurately to determine costs for purposes of price-fixing. 
It is hard also to see how they may be of any value 
in the efficient organization of the manufacturing opera- 
tions. 
* * * 

All these forms and methods of keeping costs are 
to be encountered in the lumber industry. It is easy 
to explain why they are so unsystematic, haphazard and 


irregular. But an explanation alone does not much help 
to the fair determination of costs for any purpose. The 
needed improvements would undoubtedly help these in- 
dustries as much as they would help public agencies work- 
ing with them. I do not believe, however, that the in- 
stitution of a regular and uniform system will be real- 
ized for these industries until the coal’ operators, the 
lumber manufacturers and the oil producers, each volun- 
tarily, impartially and deliberately, decide that it shall 
be done. Perhaps when the maintenance of incomplete, 
misleading or untrue costs shall have begun to show 


itself more clearly on the balance sheets of these indus- 
tries a united interest and a concerted effort may be 
expected to make industrial cost accounts ‘‘ tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth.”’ 





Many valuable fruit trees are destroyed each year by 
rabbits. An easy and economical method of preventing 
this is to put a strip of wood veneer of sufficient height 
about the tree to prevent the rabbits from reaching the 
bark. The veneer should be stuck two or three inches in 
the ground. 








The Position of the Wholesaler in the 





There has been much discussio. about the middleman, 
or wholesaler, increasing the cost of material to the con- 
sumer without any increase in the value of the goods, or 
proportionate service rencered, He is accused of pro- 
ducing nothing and yet getting away with t). lion’s 
share of the profits. I want to analyze the wholesaler’s 
position in the lumber | usiness. ; 

In addition to selling the outp’ of a mill operated by 
my own company, I take the out; ut of several mills and 
do a general wholesale business. I therefore get the 
viewpoint of both the lumber manufacturer and the 
wholesaler. 

Recently a manufacturer, from whom I have been buy- 
ing considera’le stock, wrote to one of my customers 
stating he was now going to sell his lumber uirect to the 
consumer and wanted the business from the man who used 
the stock, without the interpolation of the much abused 
middleman. The letter came to my attention and, coming 
as it did, at a time when the wholesaler’s position is 
being assailed, set me to thinking. Analyzing my position 
as a wholesaler, I put to myself the following questions: 

First. Why does he want to sell direct to the con- 
sumer ? 

Second. Am I, as a wholesaler, an unnecessary factor 
in the business, and performing no economic service? 

Third. Am I rendering service to the manufacturer? 

Fourth. Am I rendering service to the consumer, and 
do I increase the cost to him? 

First: I think he wants to sell direct to the consumer 
for about the same reason the cow, at the risk of an eye 
and a skinned neck, wants to poke its head thru a barbed 
wire fence to get a nibble of the grass in the other field. 
‘‘The grass looks greener in the other fellow’s field.’’ 
Mr. Millman has not weighed the conditions, some of 
which are: The consumer wants to buy delivered f. 0. b. 
his factory. The millman generally wants to sell f. 0. b. 
his mill. The freight problem, constantly increasing in 
intricacy, is between them. The actual selling, the selec- 
tion of customers, which is one of the most important 
items, is determined more from experience than ability ; 
the additional accounting and the additional credit risk 
are all to be considered. He has a distorted idea of the 
profit the wholesaler makes and thinks he makes it easier 
than he does. But he, the millman, in selling direct to 
the trade, does not count on dividing with the consumer 
but on getting all the additional profit himself. I want 
to show that if he performs the additional service neces- 
sary to get it he is entitled to it but that it will cost 
him the legitimate wholesaler’s profit to obtain it and 
he will save himself time, work and worry by selling f. o. b. 
mill to the first-class wholesale trade; and in the last 
analysis will get more, or at least as much, out of his 
stock. 

Second: Am I, as a wholesaler, an unnecessary factor 
in the business? I decided I must be a factor in the 
system, else by the very nature of things I would long 
since have been eliminated. If the legitimate wholesaler 
has no place, then our whole merchandising process 1s 
wrong. Observe I use the term ‘‘legitimate’’ wholesaler. 
I mean by that that I must have sufficient capital in my 
business to discount my bills, carry my accounts, and 
do business right. I must not be confused with the com- 
mission man who simply furnishes the order and sends 
it to the mill to ship and carry the account. He is a 
salesman and is entitled to a sales commission. In my 
field as a wholesaler I am a factor in our business credit 
system and insofar as I carry the accounts and aid in 
financing I am banker for both the sawmill and the con- 
suming factory. . 

Third: Am I rendering service to the millman? If 
the manufacturer of lumber prepares his product for 
the market in a scientific manner, devoting his attention 
to getting the very best out of his log in grade and scale, 
considering by-products and the utilization of waste, 
he will find ample scope for both his ability and capital. 
He generally finds them both insufficient. In addition 
to manufacture, the marketing of lumber is in itself a 
scientific and far-reaching business. The manufacturer 
can not perfect a sales organization that reaches the con- 
sumer without an expense equal to, or greater than, the 
Operating expenses of the wholesaler. This additional 
investment’ and organization should earn additional profit, 
which the millman is «titled to because of additional 
service. 


The Deciding Question 


I decided that whether or not I can be of service to 
the millman devends upon his experience, organization, 
financial strength and point of view. If he is one of the 
big toys with an expert accounting department, traffic 
manager, an experienced sales maniger and credit man, 
and a salesman on the road for each car per day he 
manufactures, with ample capital to carry it all, I can 
not help him any because he has already added to his 
manufacturing organization a selling service equal to 
mine. It then becomes a question of experience and 
ability, of salesmanship and service, as to who gets the 
business. 

I think it costs him more to sell a car tuan it does 


[By Leonard L. Shertzer, Demopolis, Ala.] 


Lumber Business 





me because he sells his own stock only, which is more or 
less limited. By the time he figures his selling expense, 
extra credit risk, and the infinite number of things that 
enter into getting to the man who cuts up the stock, 
especially if he counts the worry of it, he has earned all 
he gets, just as the wholesaler does. He has not earned 
more than a reasonable wholesaler would make in handling 
his stock. 

It costs an average of 8 yercent of the f.o.b mill 
price to sell lumber thru salesmen to the consuming trade; 
so the manufacturer that goes after the consuming trade 
is up against an additional cost of 8 percent. Almost any 
reasonable wholesaler will handle his stock for not exceed- 
ing 10 percent of the f.0.b. mill cost—discount the 
invoices, assume the credit risk, and loan the railroad, 
without interest, the $3,000 or $4,000 any large business 
has to carry in freight claims. 

I can' render service to that large number of moderate 
sized and all the small producers whose output does not 
justify a selling organization, and who want mill inspec- 
tion and settlement. I can render a larger service to 
many deserving firms who need capital to carry their 
stock. If it were not for me they could not run. I am 
to them a bank—a lumberman’s bank, understanding 
their busin. :s and needs, in many instances, better than 
they do themselves. Some of the larger manufacturers 
say it would be better if they did not run. But that is 
a moot question. I have heard some of the smaller ones 
say that after a big one gets over $1,000,000 he should 
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be made to stop and give some of the little fellows a 
chance, for what can a man do with over $1,000,000, 
except to satisfy money lust? So there you are. 

Except i. cases mentioned, therefore, I think it pays 
the producer to sell to the responsible and reasonable 
wholesaler. He will handle the stock and take chances 
on a profit at a margin no greater than what it will cost 
the millman to get the business direct, by the time he 
takes into account all the conditions. If the mill wants 
to sell f.0.b. and the consumer buy delivered, then the 
wholesaler fills this 1.eed, and in proportion to his invest- 
ment and sales service is entitled to profit. 

It must be remembered I am defending the position, if 
it needs defense, of the reasonable and responsible whole- 
saler. I have no patience with the boys who expect the 
mill to deliver the stock and they pay for it after the 
customer pays them; nor the class that consider the 
manufacturers simply a field to be exploited. They think 
they should have an average of $5 a thousand and be 
guaranteed that they get it. They are parasites—the 
kind that get the millman and wholesaler at odds. The 
purpose of this article is to bring about a better under- 
standing between the mills and that class of wholesalers 
who are satisfied with a reasonable margin and who expect 
to render service in proportion to their profit. 

If my premise is right and I can show the millman that 
it is I can render him service. If I can not show it to him it 
is either the fault of my logic or the density of his 
reasoning machinery. To convince him of it is sometimes 
difficult, because he does not keep analytical records, and 
can not appreciate my ability to secure him as much 
f. 0. b. in the final analysis as he could get, and yet at the 
same time make a reasonable living for myself. To be of 
service to him, however, I must show him that I am not 
trying to make it all on one car, nor to get rich by his 
account alone. If he has an exaggerated idea of my 
profits as a wholesaler, I should be willing to throw my 
cards on the table occasionally, and I will leave a stand- 
ing proposition with him that I will handle his lumber 
for 10 percent. I must show him that our interests are 
mutual; that if I take him on as one of my shippers I 


protect his interests and pay the limit I can afford; and 
I will go fifty-fifty with him all the time, standing by 
him in a depression and he to stand by me in the boom. 

I must show him that I will place his product in its 
logical territory and to the right class of trade. Unless 
he is an old head at the game, he might not know there 
are consumers and consumers. He might pick out his 
consuming trade in Evansville or St. Louis when his 
stock would move much more advantageously to the South 
or East. He might be selling interior, with an exceptional 
export product. He might ship a car of his South Caro- 
lina, Alabama or Louisiana oak, or possibly a car of 
poplar, with a little sprinkle of magnolia in it, to one 
of those boys up in Philadelphia or New York who are 
still finicky about getting ‘‘soft’’ stock and he has 
overlooked the word ‘‘soft’’ in their order, or, having 
noticed it, thought it was unimportant! They would soon 
show him how ajpreiative they ae of dealing direct 
with him! Or he might sell a car of tupelo and ship about 
half black gum, thinking that they did not know the 
difference and it would pass. What would he do when 
he received one of those classic ‘‘collect’’ messages some 
of our consuming and yard friends have been known to 
send (and I fear all of them have not yet been sent), 
something like the following: ‘‘Car shipped as tupelo 
over 50 percent black gum. Can not use. Wire dispo- 
sition.’’ Would he call on me to help him out? Possibly 
so. I would not tell him that I had a rule not to handle 
rejected cars, but would wire the agent to reconsign the 
car (embargoes permitting!) to a firm I knew did not 
object to black gum, and everything would be lovely. 


The Responsible Wholesaler 


Now I take it I should not ‘call myself a high class 
and responsible wholesaler unless I could avoid all this, 
keeping my 1ill connections out of hot water and giving 
my customer the class of stock he desired. By ‘‘respon- 
sible wholesaler’’ I mean one versed in the art of scien- 
tific distribution; and there is no question but what that 
kind can ver the millman service, If I quit my 
wholesale business and handle only my own lumber, I 
would sell the wholesaler and use the time I saved by 
getting a better grade out of my logs in the scientific 
utilization of waste, and in making myself the best saw- 
mill man in the community. I might keep one or two pet 
consuming customers, but no wholesaler begrudges’ hig 
millmen that. 

Fourth: Am I rendering service to the consumer, and 
do I increase the cost to him? It is a well known fact 
that the large mills with their own selling organizations 
going after the consuming, trade are the highest priced 
firms in the market. This is due to the fact that their 
selling cost is greater in proportion than that of the 
wholesaler, the account being restricted to their own pro- 
duction. They have not the same spread to absorb the 
selling cost. And again, if they find their prices are such 
that the wholesaler can come in and squeeze out a little 
margin, they generally boost them to where he can not. 

I figured on supplying a factory with its requirements 
for a year. The buyer, thinking only of my position as 
a wholesaler, stated he thought he could save by placing 
his contract direct with the mill. I told him I would take 
it on a competitive basis, provided he figured with a mill 
that could or would undertake the whole contract as I 
was doing. I gave him the names of five large mills to 
consult direct, besides those he had. I secured the con- 
tract at the average prices quoted by these mills. In so 
doing, did I not save my customer further buying expense 
for the year, and assure him of his supply at an average 
price? And did I not secure for my mill connections the 
top of the market less the selling cost along the lines I 
have outlined? 

My observation may be biased by my position, but I 
lay down the proposition that the wholesaler does not 
boost the price, and if anybody works on a cost-plus basis 
it is he. The plus is much less in proportion to his invest- 
ment, service and risk than that of almost any other busi- 
ness. He is more frequently caught short supplying a 
contract to his factory than he is finding himself long on 
his sawmill purchases on an advancing market. As a 
general proposition he has the highest percentage of any 
department of business in standing by his ethics in filling 
his contracts on both ends of his business, because his 
assets are satisfied customers and mill connections. 

If I can show my customer that as a wholesaler I do not 
increase the price to uim, but rather insure him his supply 
at an average price; that by taking his business in large 
blocks I decrease his buying expense and enable him to 
figure a year ahead on his cost; that, whether I do it from 
policy or necessity, my business life depends upon giving 
him a square deal, am I not rendering him a service? 
I render him a further service by giving him the class 
of stock he needs on the most advantageous rate. For on 
the proposition that I put the millman’s stock where it 
is most acceptable, I must perforce give the customer 
stock that is most desirable. 

I decided I can be of service to both these boys if 
they permit. 
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THE PROPER CARE OF FARM MACHINERY 


On this page is illustrated a convenient farm imple- 
ment shed suitable for a good sized farm conducted 
along the lines of diversified farming. _ 

An implement shed now-a-days should include a good 
farm workshop. Every year farmers are being intro- 
duced to new devices that are intended to increase 
profits, save labor and to challenge a fellow’s me- 
chanical skill to keep the new machines in good working 
order. On large farms it will soon be necessary to 
keep a farm implement doctor and to supply him with a 
thoroly equipped laboratory. f 

There are more than a hundred different machines 
used on farms besides numerous implements that are not 
dignified enough to be classed as machines. But they 
all require attention to keep them in good condition, 
ready for use when wanted. 

Scientific farming demands that the soil shall improve 
from year to year while producing profitable crops. 
This seemingly impossible task is accomplished by lay- 
ing out a cropping rotation that includes soil improvers 
as well as money-making crops. 

Rotation of crops demands a set of machines suitable 
for each change. The simple rotation of wheat, clover 
and potatoes calls for a complete change of om agraed 
for each of the three crops, and most of the tools, im- 
plements and machines are good for the one crop only 
and are not adapted to general farming. 

Potatoes, for instance, cannot profitably be grown by 
old fashioned hand methods, except as a garden propo- 
sition. 

Field potatoes require the use of a foot-power cutter, 
a planter, a six-row sprayer, a digger and a grader. 
That makes five machines for the one crop that are not 
used to any extent in other farming operations. 

To make this special machinery profitable it is neces- 
sary to grow at least five acres of potatoes every year. 
These different machines must be kept in working order 
ready for use when wanted, for which purpose a ma- 
chine shop is needed for the over-hauling and repair 
work, and good, dry, clean storage is needed for the 
ten or eleven months that the machines are not in use 
on the land. 

Farm machinery properly cared for will last about 
ten years, so it is customary to deduct 10 percent each 
year from the cost price, for wear and depreciation 
Machines left out in the weather are likely to go to 
pieces in five years, which leads to a 20 percent reduc- 
tion a year. What makes it worse is the poor condition 
the negelected machines are in when needed for use in 
the field. 

Farm implements and machinery may easily be re- 
paired and painted in a warm, comfortable shop in 
winter and the expense is small, because time and labor 
on a farm is not so valuable at that time of year. But 
during seeding time in spring a farmer’s time should 
be worth at least $1 an hour. Just before a rain it may 
be worth ten times that much if he has everything 
ready so he can put the seed into the ground quickly 
to take advantage of the coming shower. 

The implement shed here illustrated is a light build- 
ing with a concrete wall at the back, lumber being used 
elsewhere. It is 56 feet in length and 18 feet from front 
to back. It is divided into three parts, which gives 28x18 
feet to storage of farm implements, 12x18 feet to the 
automobile, or farm tractor, and 14x18 feet to the 
repair shop, 

Owing to asphyxiation accidents, garages are being 
better ventilated than formerly. In this plan the auto- 
mobile room is open to the roof. It is placed in the far 
end of the building away from the shop to separate 
the gasoline from the forge fire and the shop stove. 

The whole front is enclosed with doors which are 
hung in pairs to the posts, so that the different tools, 
implements and machines may be put in or taken out 
without moving others that are not wanted at the time. 











Fig. 1—Perspective view of a good farm implement shed. 


slope of the roof strengthens the building and gives head room in front.—Cut ‘ 
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The building is made high in front to give plenty 
of head room and there is one pair of extra high doors 
to let in a grain separator or any other high top ma- 
chine or load. 

There is a floor over the shop to keep it warm in win- 
ter and to provide overhead storage for the lighter 








Fig. 3-—Cross section thru the shop end of the building. The 
chimney has two flues, one for the forge and one for the 
shop stove. The large tools are placed about the same as 
the tools in a village blacksmith shop. 


articles. This upper room is a choice place to store 
seed corn, clover seed and other high priced seeds that 
require germination tests or attention in other ways 
during the winter months. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











PORTABLE HOG HOUSE 


An illustration on this page shows a well built port- 
able hog house that combines lightness with stability. 

This little hog house is 8 feet square on the ground, 
and the sides are 8 feet square, which works 16-foot 
lumber to advantage. 

Portable buildings that are moved about the feed 
lots and hauled away to the pasture fields must have 
spécial bracing or they will soon rack to pieces. 

The framing is shown in the different drawings and 
the sizes and lengths of the different pieces are all 
marked in feet and inches, 

The 2 x 6-inch sills are laid flatways and are made 
to project a few inches both front and back and are 
rounded up at the ends to answer for runners. There are 
three of these sill runners so as to support the floor in 
the center. This leaves a span of about 3 feet 4 inches 
in the clear between supports to be spanned by the 
double floor boards. 

The floor is laid double thickness by breaking joints. 
After the floor is laid and well nailed the house should 
be turned over and diagonal braces nailed against the 
floor underneath to prevent racking when moving. The 
same kind of bracing will stiffen the slanting side walls 
to prevent racking endways. 

A pig fender is needed at the back, but the sloping 
roof protects the little pigs at the sides and the open 
door offers a means of escape in front. 

Ventilation is important. A large sow and her litter 
of eight or ten pigs require plenty of fresh air, but a 
draft may be injurious, hence the importance of a proper 
ventilator. 

The detail drawing in the upper 
left hand corner shows how the venti- 
lator roof boards are supported: on 
three standards placed between the 
double ridge board. This gives an 
opening nearly two inches wide the 
whole length of the roof. The air 
comes in thru the open door and 
passes out at the top. In cold 
weather a burlap curtain may be 
nailed to the top of the door to hang 

free at the bottom. 
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Fig. 2—Floor plan of farm implement shed. The 10-inch bench built against the - 
The ladder should go up cee 
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shop partition is for cutting and threading gas pipe. 
from this bench instead of in the shop as shown. 











The sides of the building may be one thickness 
matched, but a better roof and a warmer house is made 
with two thicknesses of boards six or eight inches wide 
laid by breaking joints. 


The bill of material for “A’’ shape portable hog house fol- 
lows, one thickness for the sides: 


LUMBER 
Feet 
3 pieces 2x6-inch—8-foot 6-inch runners ............. oF 
2 pieces 2x8-inch—8-foot side sills................... 22 
2 pieces 2x8-inch—8-foot end sills................... 22 
4 pieces 2x4-inch—8-foot main studs................. 22 
4 pieces 2x4-inch—8-foot nailing girth................ 22 
2 pieces 1x6-inch—8-foot ridge plates................ 8 
4 pieces 2x4-inch—5-foot gable studs................. 14 
2 pieces 2x4-inch—2-foot 6-inch headers.............. 4 
3 pieces 2x4—1-foot blocks for ridge................. 2 
1x6-inch—8-foot flooring—S18 ..............2....00- 140 
AxB-inch—-G-foot GHIDIAD occ cccecccesccccccssscees 150 
2 pieces 1x8-inch—8-foot ridge board................. 11 
1x8-inch—8-foot gable sheeting..................000- 64 
ES ORIN ee EINE PDIVEN ooo a os a0 00 10 6 0's 450.019. 0-ya eis 0 4:0.904,8 8 
1 piece 1x4-inch—6-foot door cleat.................0. 2 
MINN ip eg O's epee aisle ats ve elaia persia ase) NO 518 


HARDWARE 

1 pair 6x6-inch strap hinges. 

20 lbs. 8-penny common wire nails. 
15 lbs. 20-penny common wire spikes. 





SHEEP FEEDING RACK 


This hay feeding rack is 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. 
The floor is level across the bottom with 6-inch sloping 
edges or sides placed at an angle of about thirty degrees 
to the horizontal. The rack is 4 feet wide across the 
top and the bottom is the same width, but the sides 
are drawn in at the bottom to a width of two feet. This 
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leaves a shallow trough about a foot wide on each side 
of the rack. 

The pickets are 1 x 4 inch, 7 inches apart in the clear 
so the sheep may put their heads thru to feed. The side 
troughs are for feeding grain. They also catch the 
fine particles of hay that shatter off while the sheep 
are feeding. 


~ 


SALT BOX 


Cattle should have salt before them all the time. To 
prevent waste it is necessary to prevent the salt from 
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getting wet. The illustration shows a covered salt box 
4 feet wide, 2 feet from front to back and 4 feet high. 
There is a slanting shelf which prevents the salt from 
falling down in front. As this shelf does not reach to 
the back wall by 
about four inches 
the salt works 
down and _ piles 
against the back 
wall and the cat- 
tle reach in from 
the front to lick it. 
The floor slopes 
down to the front 
with a fall of 
about one inch. The 
salt is prevented 
from spilling out 
at the front by 4 
beveled 2 x 4 nailed 
across the floor at 
the front. A bar- 
rel of salt may be 
dumped into this 
salt box and the 
door fastened, the 
cattle will _ help 
themselves and 
there will be little 
or no waste. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW 
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C 
RIGID TEST OF SEED SHOULD EL 


Hitherto something like 85 percent of the United States corn crop 
has been fed to farm animals; much of the other 15 percent has been 
used for the manufacture of food specialties and a comparatively small 
amount for human consumption in the form of corn meal. But this 
situation already has been greatly changed as a result of the efforts to 
conserve wheat, and in the very near future corn is sure to comprise 
a large part of the cereal food of the people of the United States. In 
part at least as a result of this increased demand upon corn as a substi- 
tute for wheat the price of the former has gone up to almost unprece- 
dented heights; yet there is support for the belief that even higher 
prices are in prospect. 

Many persons have not got the correct view of the policy of the 
Food Administration in requiring the use of substitutes for wheat; 
and they appear to think the object is to reduce the cost of food to the 
American consumer. As a matter of fact, the substitutes for wheat 
flour may cost as much if not more than the flour itself; and yet it is 


necessary for the American consumer to use the substitutes even at. 


greater cost than the wheat flour, for the wheat is needed for export. 

What is required of the farmer is that he shall greatly increase 
his production of corn without in the least reducing his production 
of wheat. In fact, he ought to increase his outputs of both wheat and 
corn. Assuming that all his land is under cultivation, the only method 
of increasing his production of these two cereals is to use better seed 
and more fertilizers, while bringing his methods of cultivation to the 
highest possible state of excellence. 

When a person considers that each seed is a plant in miniature he 
realizes that if his food for next year is to depend upon the grain pro- 
duced by that plant he should be pretty sure that the miniature plant— 
that is to say, the seed—is good, strong, healthy and thrifty. A farmer 
or gardener who would not set out a spindling, weak and unthrifty to- 
mato or cabbage plant, or a tree of the same character, often will not 
take pains to know that the tiny plant in each kernel of his seed corn is 
strong and thrifty enqugh to push up thru the earth and present its 
leaves to the sun promptly and vigorously. But that is the only way 
to be sure of a good corn crop. Indeed, there are unavoidable dangers 
enough in the way of flood, drouth and frost to imperil the plants with- 
out adding to the list those that are avoidable. Moreover, the vigorous 
plant springing from a good seed is better able to withstand the flood, 
the drouth and the frost than is the weak and spindling sprout. 

If each member of each rural community would bring himself to 
so keen a realization of his interest in food production that he would 
look upon the fields of his community as his larder, his bread-basket, 
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he would be somewhat concerned with the methods pursued by the 
persons who cultivate those fields, and he would want to know, this 
spring especially, that they started right, at least, by using good seed. 

Of course everybody must eat, whether he works or not, and 
every member of a community is interested in crop production whether 
he is engaged in business or not; but the man who is engaged in busi- 
ness is doubly interested in the success of agriculture because he must 
look to the farmers not only for his food but for his trade. Anything, 
therefore, that he can do to encourage, help or insure the production 


of good crops is literally casting bread upon the waters to be found 
after many days. 


One way to find out whether seed corn is good for anything is to 
plant it in the field. If it is good it comes up and the farmer has a crop. 
If the seed is not good it rots in the ground and there is no corn plant 
in the place where it should be. If all the seed would prove to be 
worthless almost any farmer would soon learn to test before planting ; 
but unfortunately if only one-third or one-fourth of it fails to grow his 
loss is not so noticeable. Yet this one-third or one-fourth not only rep- 
resents the farmer’s clean profit but it may in this year 1918 represent 
the difference between plenty and famine for us all—between success 
and failure in the war. 


Good farmers test their seed corn every year, poor farmers never 
test theirs ; but all farmers should test their seed corn this year. Test- 
ing is simple, easy, sure and profitable; and there is no easier way for 
the farmer to make money than by planting good seed corn. His 
money, at best, comes hard enough; he can make it come more easily 
by using the best obtainable seed corn. Because 'so much corn last year 
was injured by the frost careful testing this year is imperative. Some 
farmers have found that seed that looks all right is possessed of poor 
germinating power. While, generally speaking, the appearance of 
the ears and kernels is a good guide to the character of the seed, less 
reliability is to be placed on appearance this year than usual. It is 
vitally important to know; to guess this year will not do, for too much 
is at stake. 

The farmers of every community should be provided with good 
seed corn; they should test their seed so that they know it will grow 
when planted. The community’s interest in this matter demands that 
all citizens shall know not only that their farmers have seed corn of 
some kind but that they test it in such a way as to plant only that of 
the greatest vigor and germinating power. Neither the farmer nor the 
community can afford to guess at this stage of the food situation. 





Here Are Simple Directions for Testing Seed Corn to Eliminate Kernels That Won’t Grow 





The farmer who wishes to test his seed corn—and 
that includes every one—need not omit this very impor- 


papers. Keep the pail in a room where there is no dan- 
ger of freezing. 





tant precaution on account of the expense or labor in- 
volved, because the methods are simple and easy and 
the apparatus is easily dnd cheaply made. For all prac- 
tical purposes either the ‘‘Sawdust Box’’ tester or the 
‘‘Rag-Doll’’ tester is satisfactory. 


The Sawdust Box Tester 


The sawdust box tester is made by filling a shallow 
box partly full of sawdust which has been thoroly moist- 
ened by suspending it over night in warm water while in 
a gunny sack. To make a record and serve as a method 
of identifying the seeds after they are planted a square 
of white muslin about the size of the sawdust box is 
ruled off like a checkerboard and each square is num- 
bered. This cloth is then spread over the sawdust and 
tacked to the edges of the box to keep in place. The 
kernels are then laid in the numbered squares and an- 
other cloth is laid over them and pressed down firmly, 
care being taken not to displace the kernels. Then an- 
other piece of cloth of the same kind as the other two 
but much larger is laid on top and is filled in with moist 
sawdust two or three inches thick. This is packed down 
thoroly and the edges of the larger cloth are drawn 
together and folded over the sawdust. 


The Rag Doll Tester 


The ‘‘Rag Doll’’ tester as ordinarily constructed is 
a strip of muslin nine inches wide and sixty inches long. 
In the middle portion at about equal distances from the 
ends the cloth is laid off into twenty rectangles about 
two by three inches and numbered from 1 to 20. The 
cloth is moistened and the kernels in groups of six from 
each ear are laid in the spaces marked on the cloth with 
points of the kernels all toward one edge of the cloth, 
the number of the space in each case being the same as 
the number of the ear from which the kernels placed in 
it were taken. After placing kernels in all the spaces 
the cloth is again moistened and carefully rolled up and 
a string tied around it. When ten or twelve rolls have 
been prepared set them in a pail with the tips or small 
ends of the kernels downward and fill the pail with warm 
water. Then set the pail on several thicknesses of news- 
paper and draw the paper well up over the tops of the 
rolls and tie it so as to keep in the heat. In from three 
to twelve hours unwrap the paper, drain off the water, 
cover the tops of the rolls with a wet cloth and wrap with 
newspapers as before. In two days take off the news- 
papers and the wet cloth from the top and fill the pail 
again with warm water, allowing it to stand five or ten 
minutes, until the rolls are thoroly soaked. Then drain 
off as before, replace the wet cloth and wrap in news- 





FOOD VS. FAMINE 


Nobody in the United States ever starved to death 
because there was no food to be had at any price. 
Food always has been comparatively plentiful, tho 
poverty sometimes has prevented small numbers of 
persons from obtaining sufficient to sustain life. We 
have read of famine in China and in India, and even 
in Russia; but those countries and the conditions 
prevailing in them have appeared to us like those 
of another world. 

Today America is engaged in an undertaking of a 
magnitude hitherto unknown in the annals of war, 
and her part in the conflict is of so complex a nature 
that only the wisest of statesmanship and the most 
unselfish of devotion can enable her to perform her 
full duty. 

We must feed the armies of the Allies or they 
can not fight; and we must feed our own large army 
which will soon be fighting alongside our Allies. We 
can perform these tasks fully and loyally only when 
every man, woman and child In the United States 
first produces every ounce of food he possibly can 
wring from the soil and then denies himself every 
ounce of that food that he possibly can without en- 
dangering his own health and vigor. 

There has been enough talk about our duties; 
what is wanted now is the most practical perform- 
ance that is possible. Nobody can “‘get by” without 
doing something, but the truth is that the greatest 
burden rests upon the farmers of the United States; 
for it lies with them to say whether we shall have 
an abundance of food or a famine, and famine spells 
failure for the Allies in the war. 

To succeed every farmer must guard each step in 
his agricultural operations from seed to harvest. 
The food problem as it presents itself now demands 
for its solution an Increase in the production of corn 
without a reduction in the output of wheat, and an 
increase in the consumption of corn with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the domestic consumption of 
wheat. 

As last year was a bad one for corn the supply of 
seed is small and of doubtful germinating value; 
consequently the necessities of the nation and the 
world demand the greatest possible care in the se- 
lection of seed in order that the primary essential 
of a corn crop—good seed—shall be provided. Of 
course a good seed-bed and proper cultivation must 
follow the planting of good seed, but the greatest 
care must be given each step as it is taken. 

All seed corn should be tested, and only that of the 
highest germinating power obtainable should be 
planted. Fortunately, this is good business for the 
farmer as well as safe agriculture for the nation. 
The farmer who fails to take this precaution is a 
deserter from the cause of his country. 








Selecting the Kernels for Testing 


Descriptions of the testers were given first because 
the selecting of the kernels and the arrangement of the 
seeds for testing are practically the same for both kinds 
of testers. The ears are laid out on boards in groups 
of ten, separated by nails driven tightly into the boards. 
The first ear of the first group is numbered ‘‘1’’ and 
the first ear of the second group is numbered ‘‘II,’’ and 
so on; the first of each group only being numbered, the 
following ones being understood to be in the first group 
62,77 €3,7? €*4?? ete.; and in the second group ‘‘12,’’ 
“*13,’? £14’? ete, so that it is not necessary to put 
the number down at each ear. Care must be taken how- 
ever not to misplace the ears. 

Taking up each ear, one kernel is taken from the tip, 
another from middle and another from the butt on one 
side. Then it is turned over and kernels are taken from 
corresponding positions of that side. Then the kernels 
from ear No. 1 are placed in square No. 1 in whichever 
tester you use; kernels from ear No. 2 in square No. 2, 
until all the ears have been tested. 

When the kernels have been placed in the testers as 
instructed the testers must be kept in a fairly warm place 
where the temperature is reasonably uniform and where 
there is no likelihood of freezing. The seeds will ger- 
minate in about eight days. At the end of that time 
in the case of the sawdust tester the top cloth should 
be removed very carefully so as not to displace the ker- 
nels, the seeds examined and the corresponding ears kept 
or not according as they come up to your ideas of per- 
fection. Practically the same instructions apply to 
the rag doll tester. Care must be taken not to displace 
the kernels. It is well to lay the ‘‘doll’’ on a level place 
and very carefully roll back without having to move at 
all the part unrolled. 


Deciding Which Seeds to Plant 


Quoting from the agricultural extension department 
of the International Harvester Co., ‘‘save for planting 
only those ears the kernels of which show strong, vigor- 
ous root and stem sprouts. Discard all the ears the ker- 
nels of which show one or more dead kernels, weak 
sprouts, or kernels affected with mold, which kills sprouts 
after they have sprouted.’’ ; 

Now, if you have shown care in selecting the ears, if 
you have been careful in identifying your ears during 
the test, and if you have been exacting and careful in 
throwing out every ear that did not come up to the mark 
you may be sure that you will not waste a lot of labor 
and land in planting corn that will not grow. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








In going around to some of the midwestern conven- 
tions this winter the Realm has been impressed with 
the underground feeling of uneasiness produced by the 
great thrift campaign that is being carried on by the 
Government. Retailers are willing to be thrifty and 
they are glad to have their customers practice thrift. 
A thrifty community is a harvest for a lumber retailer, 
for such people recognize the true economy of building 
adequate houses and barns. But the Four-Minute-Men, 
the war savings stamps posters, the financial writers 
and all other agencies of publicity have been urging 
people to curtail their expenditures as a patriotic 
duty. 

They have urged us to do without the things we 
can do without, to save every savable penny and to 
invest it in some kind of a Government security s0 
that Uncle Sam can use it to outfit a soldier or help 
buy a shell. These objects suit us. We know that war 
is going to introduce some hardships, and we are ready 
for them; for we are persuaded that the war must be 
fought to a successful conclusion. But the inference 
easily drawn from the savings campaign is something 
like this: If saving is a patriotic duty at this time, 
the man who urges his neighbors to spend their money 
is guilty of an unpatriotic act. In short, a retailer 
must be a war-time menace. 

Our common sense tells us that this isn’t true, and 
still that such inferences fly about the country makes 
us uneasy. We don’t like to have people think anv 
such things about us, and we don’t like to have such 
a suspicion lurk in our minds. — ; , 

The Realm hasn’t any copyrighted wisdom on this 
subject, but it has occurred to me that a simple state- 
ment of some of the facts that are easily overlooked 
might help get this matter into perspective and make 


it apparent why there is a necessity for saving and 


why this necessity does not make a business man a 
war-time menace. 


Sources of Wealth and Its Distribution 


We know that the United States as a nation is. 


wealthy, and know that certain agencies have pro- 
duced that wealth. The chief source of wealth, as we 
know, is in natural resources—in land and coal and 
iron and the like. But these things in themselves are 
merely raw materials until we add a certain amount 
of labor to them. When we have them dug out or 
manufactured, or when we have used the land to pro- 
duce grain, these products have a value only if there 
is a demand for them by people willing and able to 
pay. So the production of wealth involves natural 
resources—labor, demand and ability to pay. This 
payment, in the long run, means merely an exchange 
of goods. A retailer sells lumber for money; but 
eventually he exchanges that money for flour or garden 
tools or a college education for his daughter or some 
other thing produced out of raw material and labor and 
that is sold to him because he wants it and is able to 
pay for it. So it is in the market where this vast ex- 
change goes on by means of money or credit or other 
fiscal machinery where wealth is crystallized and made 
available. 

It used to be the theory that when two men traded 
one of them was sure to get the worse of the bargain; 
he would not get full value for the article he turned in 
How could it be possible, the old economists asked, 
for each man to make a profit on the deal? That would 
mean that the act of trading created additional value 
in the article. The act of trading does create addi- 
tional value in the articles traded. It brings to me 
an article that I need, and it takes to the person with 
whom I trade my article of production which I do 
not need, but which is essential to him. It is by bring- 
ing the proper article into contact with the need that 
it will meet that additional value is created. ‘‘A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush,’’ while intended 
to illustrate a different truth is an admirable instance 
of this point. It is assumed, of course, that it is desirable 
to have a bird in the hand, 

The financial power of a nation lies largely in its 
earning ability, and this power can be measured roughly 
in a number of ways. If the Government can borrow 
huge sums at short notice it is prima facie evidence 
of national financial power. The Government of China, 
it has been said, can not float a loan of large size 
among its own people, altho there are 400,000,000 or 
more of them, and China is exceedingly rich in nat- 
ural resources. But the standard of living is low, 
there is small demand for manufactured products and 
so there is not the incentive to develop manufactures 
and a great market where wealth would be crystallized. 
The small demand for goods explains in a large way 
the Chinese lack of manufacturing and commercial 
organization and China’s consequent fiscal weakness. 

We know that in times of peace the earning power 
of the United States depends upon a healthy market. 
Back of the healthy market are a good many other 
things, but the health of the market is an index of 
the health of those other things upon which it depends. 
The efficiency of labor and the productive organiza- 
tion of manufacture and commerce properly to direct 
labor and to market the output of labor produce wealth 
and crystallize it in the market. Out of these profits 


the people of the country are supported and new enter- 
prises are financed. 


Dormant Capital a Trade Injury 
Any person who desires to share in this mutually 
beneficial exchange of goods must have spending power. 


This spending power to be healthy must arise from 
earnings—either personal earnings or capital earn- 


ings. If a man has capital, but does not set it to work, 
and if he does not add to his holdings by personal 
earnings, it is only a matter of time until he will have 
lived up his capital and will have nothing. The health 
of the market depends upon a continued exchange of 
goods. Roughly speaking, if a person stops earning 
he endangers his spending power; if he stops spending 
he to that extent injures the market, which is the 
crystallizing point of wealth. 

This is a very general truth and must be qualified 
a good deal before it means much. But it is apparent 
that wealth arises thru the activity of the market, 
which in turn depends upon the desire for goods and 
the ability to pay. It may be added that true wealth 
which carries with it the well-being of the country 
arises from the exchange of goods that add to comfort 
and efficiency. Some kinds of goods have a ready ex- 
change but do not add to national efficiency. The 
undergraduate poet has this to say about one article 
of commerce which to a good many besides himself is 
an essential: ‘‘Tobacco is a filthy weed. I like it. It 
satisfies no normal need. I like it. It makes you thin, 
it makes you lean, it takes the hair right off your bean. 
It’s the worst darned stuff I’ve ever seen; but I like 
it.’’ Since the market depends upon the exchange of 
goods it is apparent that if the people of the whole 
country spend less than usual the market will 
be injured to that extent and the national earnings 
be that much less. If this curtailment of buying is 
centered upon one industry that industry must suffer 
reverse and will eventually fail. And with its failure 
will come a capital loss and a throwing of workmen 
out of employment. 

This curative adjustment is going on even in normal 
times. Men misjudge the future market for an article, 
consume capital in erecting a plant, assemble workmen 
and materials, begin manufacturing, advertise widely, 
and after spending a large amount of money find 
that the public does not desire their product. Fashions 
change, likes and dislikes are capricious, financial panics 
force curtailed buying and scores of other things in- 
tervene to alter the character of the market. But in 
its broad aspects there is a fairly well defined circle 
including goods freely exchanged, a rising standard 
of living and an increasing national wealth. 


The Government’s Needs and Resources. 


Into this circle comes the world war. The immediate 
need for raising huge sums of money for the Govern- 
ment becomes apparent. That, says the Man from Mars, 
should be easy. The Government has the power, the 
country has the wealth; let the Government apply its 
power and take the wealth. But it is not so simple 
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“To do without the things we can do without” 


as that. People must live, whether they are in the 
army or in civil pursuits, It isn’t money the Govern- 
ment wants; it is goods. It doesn’t want to wreck 
manufacture and commerce nor to interfere with the 
production of wealth. But it must have two things 
that are essential in the production of wealth. These 
are man power and money power. 

There is an old fable of a goose that laid the golden 
egg every day. This golden egg was a practical daily 
certainty. But certain get-rich-quick persons were 
impatient and decided that if the goose laid a golden 
egg every day it must have a large store of gold 
tucked away within its viscera. So they killed the 
bird to get this store. But whem they had drawn it 
they found no gold and then they realized that the 
bird was dead and that they would no longer get the 
daily egg. The Government has no desire to repeat 
this ancient experiment, but certain retailers have 
a fear of it. It must be apparent that those agencies 
which produce wealth in time of peace will, within 
certain limits, produce it in time of war. These limits 
constitute the dividing line between ‘‘business as 
usual’’ and business under war conditions, but we can 
take it as a general proposition, subject to proper lim- 
itations, that the business man who sold goods that 
added to the comfort and efficiency of humanity and 
who thereby produced wealth in time of peace is a 
thrice-blessed prop of the Government if he continues 


by the same means to produce wealth in times of war. 
For in war time it is necessary both to support the 
civil population and also to pay a fair share of the 
heavy current expenses of the war itself. 

This has been a long and tedious and perhaps unnec- 
essary journey to arrive at the conclusion which we 
all knew from the beginning: that business men by 
helping produce wealth help to support the people who 
stay at home and also the boys in the army. 


Trend of Government Processes 

In trying to pick out one or two of the things that 
must differentiate war time business from ‘‘ business 
as usual’’ it may be just as well to see what the Gov. 
ernment does when it comes into the market. First, 
the Government takes money out of the market by 
means of taxation. Then with this money it again 
goes to the market and buys war goods. It has been 
claimed that since the Government returns the money 
to the market all must be as it was before. But it ig 
not. We speak in terms of money, for usually that is 
more convenient. But what we have in mind when 
we speak of money is the goods it represents and par- 
ticularly the labor that goes into those goods. In times 
of peace you take goods to the market and trade them 
for other goods that serve to feed or clothe you or 
give you books or in some other way to minister to 
your comfort or efficiency. In other words, these goods 
serve an economic purpose by making life easier or 
pleasanter. The Government’s war goods, on the other 
hand, do not bring in any such economic return. They 
are used in doing a work that must be done and that 
we want done to the last fractional inch; but they 
do not produce any true economic return. They are 
destroyed; and along with their destruction goes the 
wastage of life that, again speaking in an economic 
sense, represents labor that could be usefully employed 
in producing wealth and thus in adding to the comfort 
and well-being of the world. 

Charles W. Mears, of the Winton Co., Cleveland, 
compares this process of taxation to raise money with 
which to buy war goods with the action of a giant 
who at night breaks into the safe in a store and removes 
money with which he buys goods in the store in the 
morning. If this process is repeated often enough it 
must result in the ruin of the store. The one way of 
preventing ruin, he concludes, if the removal of money 
at night and the purchase of goods in the morning 
is to continue, is for the store to do a sufficiently large 
business with others besides the giant so that the 
profits from that business will offset the loss entailed 
in trading with the giant. 

This economic loss that results from the diversion 
of labor into the making of war goods is not at once 
apparent. The Government pays good wages, says an 
objector, and conducts its business as any private firm 
would do. It furnishes labor to hundreds of thousands 
of men, and fortunes are made out of manufacturing 
war goods. True. But all this is paid for in the long 
run by taxation which withdraws the money from the 
market. The interest on loans is raised by taxation, 
and the principal is paid in the same way. We pay our 
taxes cheerfully enough when we think for what pur- 
pose they are to be used, for we are heartily in favor 
of accomplishing the object aimed at. But it is just 
as well to have no delusions about this matter, 


Variants of ‘‘Business as Usual’’ 


Mr. Mears’ theory that business must be ‘much more 
than usual’’ in order that fewer workers may produce 
enough to support the civil population and at the 
same time pay a fair share of current war costs has 
much to recommend it, but it must be defined and 
modified in important particulars before it can be put 
into practice. Mr. Mears points out the fact that Eng- 
land was forced to divert so many men to army and 
navy service and to munitions manufacture that she 
could not continue to produce a sufficient amount of 
goods to support the civilian population. So England 
turned to the United States and borrowed huge sums 
of money. In international loans of this kind money 
is not actually shipped overseas. Gold is not what is 
wanted. England was given credit in the United States 
and with it purchased the goods she needed and that she 
could not make at home. But if the United States can 
not ‘‘carry on,’’ both in a military way and in civil 
pursuits, she is going to be badly off; for she has no 
rich ally to which she can turn. 

In urging that this proportion of wealth be speeded 

up by ‘‘business more than usual’’ Mr, Mears states 
that to spend less and to save more on a national scale 
is impossible; for if people do not spend their money 
the market and the manufacturing that depends upon 
the market must suffer; and if it suffers there will be 
less goods sold, less money made and an increased 
burden of unemployment put upon the country. If the 
volume of manufacturing is lessened it is inevitable 
that men must be laid off. And it does not always 
happen that the men thus laid off can be absorbed in 
other civil occupations or in Government service. 
_ This, taken by itself, is logical. But into this logie 
is thrust the grim fact that the country is at war and 
must have men and money. It can not create either 
by congressional fiat; certainly it can not create men, 
and in the sense in which we are using the term it can 
not create money. It must go somewhere for them, 
and unfortunately there is no place to go for men 
except, in general, to industry; nor is there any place 
to get money except the market. 

The depletion of the volume of labor can be made 
up, partly at least, by increasing the efficiency of 
production and by using in production certain people 
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“‘The worst darned stuff I’ve ever seen’”, 


not previously so engaged. Women are taking over 
certain kinds of work. Retired farmers are returning 
to their farms. Improved machinery is being used, and 
very earnest attention is being given to the problem of 
getting the utmost out of farming and manufacturing 
efforts. These efforts are proving more or less suc- 
cessful. 


Rising Prices and the Resource of Credit 


In regard to the raising of money there is more 
doubt about bridging the gap. Business enthusiasts 
say: ‘‘The credit of this country is unlimited. Use that. 
Then the war can be carried on and business can be 
promoted as usual.’’ This is a complicated subject, 
and it is enough to say here that credit is not unlim- 
ited. ‘‘Credit,’’ says a distinguished writer, ‘‘is a 
transfer of goods involving futurity.’’ Since it depends 
upon the transfer of goods it is in a certain sense de- 
pendent upon the production of goods, and to that 
production there is a limit. ‘‘If abnormal credit 
gives—as it must—purchasing power, expressed nomi- 
nally in terms of gold,’’ this writer continues, ‘‘it has 
the initial effect of all demand when directed toward 
special goods, and raises prices.’’ This is the feature 
in which we are perhaps most directly interested. In- 
flation raises the high cost of living. The American 
Economie Association appointed a committee of widely 
known economists to inquire into the rise in war prices 
and possible remedies for this condition. The committee 
reports that between 1896 and 1914 wholesale prices 
in the United States were rising at the rate of one- 
fifth of 1 percent a month, but that since 1914 whole- 
sale prices have been rising at the rate of nearly 2 
percent a month. In mentioning ways of preventing 
this rapid advance in prices the committee stated 
that the people of the United States must avoid, as 
far as possible, lending by borrowing. 

‘‘Loans to the Government made not from savings, 
but from borrowings, will tend to increase bank 
credit,’’? says this committee. ‘‘Further extensions of 
bank credit will chiefly bring about a rise in com- 
modity prices. It is therefore desirable that further 
loans to the Government should be made out of cur- 
rent savings.’’ 

Farther on the report has this to say: 

“‘If we give up nonessentials to buy Government 
securities we allow the Government to buy war essen- 
tials and at the same time release productive energy 
from the making of nonessentials for us to the making 
of essentials for the Government. 

‘But if we won’t make the needed sacrifice and 
perhaps delude ourselves into believing that we don’t 
have to or that we ought not to do so; that on prin- 
ciple we favor ‘business as usual’ for ourselves while 
expecting business unusual to be superadded to the 
Government; we simply go thru the motions of giving 
over billions to the Government without really giving 
them up. Therefore the Government in order to buy 
away from us what we will not otherwise surrender 
bids up prices.’? 

This apparently is in flat opposition to Mr. Mears’ 
theory. The difference of opinion seems to hinge upon a 
different estimate of the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction possible. If the total production of the country, 
meaning production in its broad sense that includes all 
kinds of wealth-creating effort, could be maintained 
at its usual figure, after the labor and material neces- 
sary for the war has been drawn out, then there would 

é no abnormal credit and no unusual necessity for 
economy. But this, unfortunately, seems impossible. 


Nonessentials and Labor Employment 

It seems probable that both Mr. Mears and the com- 
mittee either overlook a few facts or else in their 
desire to lay emphasis on certain things give the im- 
Pression of overlooking other things. The committee 
in its vigorous campaign against what it rather vaguely 
calls ‘‘nonessentials’’ ignores the facts that Mr. Mears 
Insists upon: that a large part of the labor of the 
United States—in fact, 90 percent or more of it—is 
still engaged in non-war effort and is charged with the 
maintenance of the civil population; that this labor 
1s not needed by the Government and must be employed 
In civilian occupations if we are to avoid the un- 
Speakable calamity of general unemployment; that 
this labor can not be employed if people put too broad 
4 construction upon ‘‘nonessentials’’ and cease to buy 
anything they can possibly scrape along without, and, 
finally, that under reasonable conditions those agencies 
that produce wealth in time of peace will produce 


sorely needed wealth in time of war, Canada, accord- 
ing to a report in the Annalist, has paid her war bill 
out of current earnings. The committee must know 
the straitened conditions that would make necessary 
a capital tax; and the way to avoid these conditions, 
it would seem, is to make it possible for capital to 
continue so far as possible its normal earnings. 

Mr. Mears, on the other hand, appears to ignore the 
fact that the strain of war must make it impossible 
to continue the usual volume of production and absorp- 
tion of goods. In fact, he sets this usual volume as 
the goal of endeavor. Production can be stimulated to 
a certain degree, but it seems impossible that it could 
be maintained at the old figure, exclusive of war 
goods. 

It is the shortage of labor and materials that gives 
point to the committee’s statement that if a person 
lends the Government money by borrowing at the 
bank and then enters the market to buy a pleasure 
automobile at the same time the Government enters 
it to buy an army truck he is so acting as ‘‘to prevent 
the Government from getting it.’’ We know that in 
ordinary times the entry of a great many men into 
the automobile market did not tend to raise prices. 
Mr. Ford proved this. For years the annual increase 
in the sales he made tended to reduce the price of the 
individual car. 


Wartime Labor and Manufacturing Problems 


But there are places where labor and material are 
available. Then if the products of this labor added to 
this material will ‘increase the comfort and efficiency 
of the populace it must be considered both sensible 
and patriotic to make use of them. Into this class fall 
many retail lumber yards. The local carpenters, many 
of them middle aged with families and homes, are not 
going to rush off to ship yards unless they see the 
situation is serious enough to justify every American 
in breaking up the home he has been years in estab- 
lishing. The zealous rooting out of local building upon 
the ‘‘nonessential’’ theory would not lead these men 
to shift in any great numbers to Government work. 
Such a shift would be almost impossible for them. 
The result of destroying local building trades would be 
the taking of these men out of their usual skilled 
employment and throwing them upon the uncertain 
local market for unskilled labor. 

There are certain industries that in times of war are 
nonessential that in times of peace are if not essential 
at least generally approved. Consider the candy busi- 
ness, for example. Candy is ‘‘in Dutch’’ with the 
rabid conservationist, for it uses up sorely neéded 
sugar and is also something that can be gotten along 
without. But if the candy business is destroyed for 
the good of carrying on the war hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in capital investment, advertising and 
the like, will be destroyed with it. When peace comes 
again there will be a renewed demand for candy. I 











Talking Business 


Mr. Krotter, you are now asking me $1,000 
for identically the same list of lumber that 
I bought from you in 1911 for $700. Don’t 
you think you are taking undue advantage 
of the present situation to boost your prices 
on building material? 


FARMER: 


KROTTER: Yes, I remember selling you a similar bill 
in 1911 for $700 that I am now asking you 
$1,000 for, but before admitting that we are 
in the least taking advantage of the present 
situation to add to our bank roll, “let’s rea- 
son a little together.” In 1911 it would have 
taken 1,060 bushels of wheat to pay me, now 
only 520 bushels; in 1911 it would have taken 
1,400 bushels of barley to pay me, now only 
840 bushels; in 1911 it would have taken 2,335 
bushels of oats to pay me, now only 1,885 
bushels; in 1911 it would have taken 1,625 
bushels of sheii corn to pay me, now only 
635: in 1911 it would have taken 13,200 pounds 
of hogs to pay me, now only 5,880; in 1911 
it would have taken 175 months of labor to 
pay me, now only 133. 


Stop, Mr. Krotter! No use comparing values 
urther; besides I am in a hurry and haven’t 
the time to listen. The boys will be in this 
afternoon for two loads; be sure and load the 
cement and sills and finish out the loads with 
some sheeting and dimension lumber. You 
have convinced me that I have never before 
bought lumber so cheap. I'll tell my neigh- 
bors that Krotter is really selling for about 
half what he did six years ago. O yes, here 
is my check for $500.00; credit it on my ac- 
count. Good day. ¢ 


FARMER: 


KROTTER: Who said lumber was high? 


MORAL: 


Wm. Krotter Co. of Gregory 


It always pays to patronize 











GIVING THE FARMER BUILDER THE FACTS 


























“Return to grass roots and breech clouts” 


am told that the Government is taking these things 
into account and is making it possible for the candy 
factories to operate in a limited way so as to avoid 
this capital loss. It is doing the same with other manu- 
factures. 


Interpretations of Saving and Helpful Econcmy 


I’m afraid this is little more than a clumsy attempt 
to state a point of view already clear in the minds of 
most readers of the Realm. But if I have fallen into 
something resembling the ‘‘scholar’s luxury of proving 
the obvious by laborious text and counter-text’’ and 
have only muddled things around perhaps we can sum 
up a few things here at the end that will be fairly 
clear: 

The continued production of wealth is essential to 
the country during the war, for otherwise we must live 
on our capital and come out of the war inexcusably 
poor. Those agencies that produce wealth in time of 
peace will, as a general thing, produce wealth in time 
of war. The economy that must be practiced most care- 
fully is economy of raw materials that are vitally nec- 
essary in war work and that are limited in amount. 
But it will be necessary to save in a sensible way to 
prevent undue inflation of credit and soaring of H. C. 
of L. Saving in a ‘‘sensible’’ way does not mean a 
sudden and violent cutting off of all avoidable expen- 
ditures and a return to grass roots for food and breech 
elouts for clothing; for such saving would be a great 
waste of national enterprise and capital, would throw 
out of employment laborers who could not shift to 
Government industries and would add to the burden 
of war the burden of general unemployment. It may 
be necessary for the Government to suspend certain 
industries in order to save certain raw materials, but 
as a general thing the public will be able to distinguish, 
each person for himself, what things are ‘‘essential’’ 
and what are ‘‘nonessential.’’ This will distribute 
the burden and will in most cases enable industries to 
come thru the period of trial in a condition fit to re- 
sume normal operations with the return of peace. In 
this connection I want to quote from an article by 
Archer Wall Douglas. Quotations from Mr. Douglas’ 
article have already appeared in a previous issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but this is so much to the 
point that I will venture to reprint a few sentences of 
it here: 

‘¢There is constant urging, often from high financial 
auarters, of absolute saving and most drastic economy. 
Not infrequently it is of that kind which carried to its 
logical conclusion would put a damper on most busi- 
ness. Fortunately, the average man has that sense 
of proportion which constantly adjusts itself to ever 
changing conditions. Also he has the elemental notion 
that the primary use of the dollar is to circulate and 
not to be locked up in a savings bank, and that busi- 
ness thrives upon spending and not upon saving. Yet 
withal he realizes that the times are out of joint, and 
that there must be some enforced saving and also 
enforced economy if we are to accomplish the very 
serious job we have undertaken. So after his fashion 
he is picking and choosing as to where he shall econo- 
mize and is doing it with remarkable unanimity all 
over the country in much the same way and after 
much the same fashion.’’ 

With these things in mind we as retail lumbermen 
can carry on with the full assurance that when we push 
our business we are not doing an unpatriotic thing. 
The natural selection of our customers will of itself 
cut out the ‘‘nonessentials’’ building. Indeed, some 
cautious souls may need to be labored with to prevent 
their doing without those things that will increase the 
efficiency of their farms, their own net income and the 
sum total of the country’s food. 





ANOTHER RETAILER STARTS HOUSE ORGAN 


The latest addition to the list of private periodicals 
published by sundry lumber retailers is ‘‘Stow’s Maga- 
zine,’’ a neatly printed and well edited booklet measur- 
ing 4x7 inches and containing 16 pages and cover, pub- 
lished by the Stow Lumber & Coal Co., which operates 
four yards, with headquarters at North East, Pa. The 
space is divided between announcements pertaining to 
the company’s business and interesting items of a mis- 
cellaneous character. The purpose of the publication 
is announced to be the promotion of acquaintance, con- 
fidence, mutual profit and better service to the cus- 
tomers of the company. 
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The Motor Truck Road, Latest 
Addition to Logging Engineering 


The Pacific coast is a section in which logging engineering flourishes. It takes 
skill and knowledge and engineering ability of the highest quality to conduct logging 
operations on the west Coast, especially where the timber is so large and the country 
broken. Four years ago the use of motor trucks for logging operations were limited 
and the pioneers were regarded with skepticism. Today motor truck logging is firmly 
established and has obtained its greatest development on the Pacific coast. Motor 
truck logging roads are being built and operated just as steam logging roads are 
built and operated, and they are giving the best of satisfaction. Capable loggers 
who have used both steam and trucks say that the cost of the two methods of operation 
when compared, frequently show results favorable to motor trucks. 

So quietly, quickly and efficiently has the motor truck taken its place as an indis- 
putable aid to logging, that the bulk of loggers and lumbermen not located on the 
Pacific coast hardly realize what has taken place there. Early users of trucks for 
this purpose realized that were the total weight of the load to be carried on the truck 
Jonsequently, when the trailer idea 
was first started it was received with the consideration it merited and it was not 
long before successful logging trailers were developed. Foremost in this work on 
the Pacific coast was the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., of Seattle, Wash., builder of 

Trailers of this type are built with adjustable reaches so that 


proper the use of the truck would be limited. 


Universal trailers. 
extremely heavy loads and long logs may be hauled. 


The interest of lumbermen in all parts of the country, is turning to the use 
of trucks for logging purposes. For example, a logger of southern hardwoods recently 
paid a visit to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN where he went over the 
records of various trucks in logging operations with much care. According to this 
logger, it is easy to see where by increased speed and the increased hauling capacity 


trucks may very largely supplant mules, horses and 
oxen in log hauling in the South in the immediate future. 
The price of stock feed is continually rising and it is 
becoming harder and harder to get it. Also it takes far 
more men to operate a log transportation system where 
animals are employed than is the case with motor trucks, 
and the wages of teamsters mount up just as rapidly 
as does the cost of animal feed. Then, too, the speed 
of a truck is such that it may be sent 10 miles for a 
batch of fine logs one day and the next day 15 miles in 
another direction. The development that makes this 
practical is the invention and application of the motor 
truck winch, All makes of first class trucks suitable for 
logging operations may now be equipped with winches 
of this character and when used in connection with a 
portable A shaped boom and the necessary manila rope 
or wire rope, logs can be loaded quickly as well as 
economically and the machine may be sent about thru 
the country anywhere to pick up desired loads. Also, 
in case a soft spot is struck, the cable may be attached 
to a stump, rock or tree and the truck and its load 
pulled out by the winch. 

But to return to the Pacific coast. Following the in- 
vention and adaption of heavy, sturdy logging trailers, 
loggers began to experiment with roads until today 
three types of motor truck logging roads have been 
developed. One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
these three types of roads. The fore and aft road is 
one where the planks or logs are laid longitudinally with 
the road. Where logs are used in building this road, small 
trees 12 to 14 inches in diameter are selected and 
smoothed with an ax on two sides. These logs are then 
laid in pairs. This gives a surface bearing for each 
wheel of from 24 to 30 inches; while the logs are laid 
in pairs the joints are broken as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Wherever a joint comes a cross-tie is laid, thus the 
end of every log rests on a cross-tie. Frequently the 
logs are partially buried beneath the surface to make 
them secure and prevent slipping. In a clay formation 
the logs are sometimes put flush with the surface and 
seored heavily so that greater traction may be secured. 
Where desired planks may be substituted in the place 
of the logs and treated in exactly the same manner. 
On stcep grades the logs are usually scored. 

A second type is known as the plank road. In this 
case the road bed is roughly graded and stringers three 
or four inches in diameter are first laid down, the top 
flush with the surface of the ground. The planks are 
then laid cross-wise. Planks of any desired thickness 
may be used but ordinarily the thickness runs from 
three to four inches. 

The third type of road is known as the puncheon or 
corduroy fore and aft road. In construction, it is not 
unlike the famous corduroy road of history. Small logs 
and limbs are trimmed to proper length and laid on 
the ground, frequently being put flush with the ground or 
even having a little dirt spread over the surface. On 
top of these logs and limbs are laid heavy planks gen- 
erally four inches thick and from 12 to 20 inches wide. 
Roads of this character give the truck wheels excellent 
bearing surface. In one of accompanying illustrations 
a truck is being loaded with spruce in the woods, This 
picture was probably taken after the Government started 
to speed up the production of spruce and shows one 
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PUNCHEON FORE & AFT ROAD 


PLANK ROAD 
TYPES OF MOTOR TRUCK LOGGING ROADS 


method by which supplies of this wood may be speeded 
up. In the foreground a common plank fore and aft 
road may be observed. The truck in this picture belongs 
to A. H. Mayo, Enumclaw, Wash. It is a 5-ton GMC 
truck and is now being used in getting out airplane 
spruce and fir. It makes six trips a day over a 41%4 mile 
haul from the woods to the railroad. Mr. Mayo says 
he can start a 4,000 foot load up a 22 percent grade 
with his truck easier than he can start a touring car up 
it. This speaks well for the hauling ability of the truck 
and the work of the motor truck road. 

Another of the accompanying illustrations shows an 
ordinary plank logging road where it enters a town. 
The truck in this case is owned by Ed Osborne of 
Snohomish, Wash. The truck is of five tons capacity 
and the trailer which is of the Universal make is of 8%4 
tons capacity. The log in the illustration is 5144 feet in 
diameter and 38 feet long, scaling 7800 feet log scale. 
F, J. Fitz Patrick, manager of the trailer department 
of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., states that it is the 
largest log ever hauled on a motor truck to his knowledge 
and that 46,800 pounds is a conservative estimate of its 
weight. 

Logging roads of the character described have only 
been in use from two to three years so that it is impos- 
sible to tell how long they will last. Where heavy logs 
are employed in building fore and aft roads it has been 
found, however, that there is little upkeep cost, while 
on the puncheon or corduroy and plank roads the upkeep 
is purely nominal. In the vicinity of Seattle, the average 
fore and aft road has cost about $2,000 a mile to build. 
The corduroy or puncheon fore and aft road costs from 
$2,000 to $2,500 a miles, while the straight plank road 
in some cases has cost as much as $3,000 a mile. Costs 
in such cases, of course, depend entirely on the. price 
of planks used or on the price of logs or stumpage. 
The list of satisfied users of motor trucks for logging 
purposes on the coast is steadily growing. For example, 
A. Farservice of Clalam Bay, Wash., is using a heavy 
truck over a plank road, in some places on very heavy 
grades. One day he loaded a spruce log that scaled 








LOADING SPRUCE IN THE WOODS AT THE END OF A PLANK FORE AND AFT ROAD 


7,200 log feet and that about 8 feet in diameter. This 
is believed to be the largest diameter log ever hauled 
on a motor truck. Motor trucks can haul very long 
logs. For example, the Motor Truck Logging Co. of 
Port Orchard, Wash., finds little. difficulty in handling 
logs over 60 feet in length. This company is operating 
on a fore and aft road part way and on a corduroy and 
plank road the rest of the way. The grade ranged from 
5 to 15 percent on a haul about 1% miles in length. 

Nicholas & Miller, conducting logging operations in 
cedar timber at Gig Harbor, on Puget Sound just outside 
of Tacoma, Wash., used horses and tractors for logging 
until they recently installed a 5-ton GMC truck. This 
truck is going up a 12 percent grade and hauling from 
15,000 to 20,000 feet a day, 3% miles to tidewater. 

Various means are used to turn the trucks and trailers 
around, one of the most successful being the motor truck 
turn-table. A turn-table of this kind is easily con- 
structed out of timbers and planks and when properly 
balanced can be operated with little effort. A turn- 
table can be mounted on the truck and trailer when it 
is desired to move it, thus as the motor truck road is 
extended into the timber a means of turning the truck 
can be maintained close to the point where the logs 
are being loaded, and after turning, the truck and 
trailer can be backed into the proper position for load- 
ing. Of course, where there is plenty of room no such 
device is needed, but in heavy timber where it is de- 
sirable to do as little clearing as possible in making 
the road such a device is extremely helpful. 

A number of makes of trucks are being used on the 
Pacific coast and almost without exceptions they are 
giving good satisfaction. Included in the list are Re- 
public, GMC, White, Duplex, Mack, Indiana, United 
States, Federal, Acme, Velie, and Kissel trucks as well 
as those of other makes. While it may not pay to 
construct such elaborate logging roads in other sections 
of the country the same methods may be followed in 
bridging over soft spots in roads and with the use of 
truck winches the employment of motor trucks for log- 
ging operations should be greatly stimulated. 





PURCHASE A MACK TRUCK FOR LOGGING 


The Arlington Lumber Co., of Arlington, Ky., recently 
purchased a 74%4-ton Mack truck from the Chicago branch 
of the International Motor Co. The truck is to be used 
for logging purposes and will be equipped with a motor 
truck winch to aid in loading the logs. A heavy trailer 
will also be employed. C. C. Tye, who attends to the log- 
ging end of the business of the Arlington Lumber Co., 
is quite enthusiastic about the motor truck as an aid to 
logging and declares that it is the salvation of the logger 
where the hauls are long and where the cost of horse feed 
is continually mounting. Also it is becoming harder to 
get the necessary number of competent teamsters. 





The American automobile industry has taken orders 
from the Government aggregating over $700,000,000, 
calling for shells, trucks, trailers, tractors, guns, gun car- 
riages, recoil mechanisms, mine anchors, vehicles of all 
kinds and numerous other products used in modern war- 
fare. 








HAULING LOGS—ONE OVER 60 FEET LONG—OVER FORE AND AFT ROAD 
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GOVERNMENT EMPHASIZES COST ACCOUNTING NEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 11.—Lumbermen have been 
telling the public with decided emphasis that lumber 
and building materials have not increased in price cor- 
respondingly with other materials, and now the Govern- 
ment has most emphatically confirmed this thru a pub- 
lication entitled ‘‘ Wholesale Prices, 1890-1916.’’ One 
thing shown in this publication is that in 1916 lumber 
showed the lowest increase of any commodity, the total 
gain for the year amounting to 8 percent only. This, 
together with some other things, is pointed out to the 
lumbermen in a letter being sent out by F. R. Gadd, 
assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, to all the mem- 
bers of that organization as well as to the firms that are 
members of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. While it is probably a good thing that the 
prices of lumber have not advanced any more, there is 
danger that the cost of manufacture, which has been 
steadily increasing, has not been fully taken into account. 
Therefore manufacturers need to study their costs and 
find out what they actually are so that they may be 
intelligently considered. The letter being sent out by 
Mr. Gadd follows: 


Lumber and building materials ‘have been least affected by 
the influences which have caused the price of all other com- 
modities to soar to unheard of heights during the last three 
years, according to a document which has just been issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The publication is termed ‘Wholesale Prices 1890-1916” 
and includes 285 pages of figures, facts and charts, which 
clearly trace the course of the wholesale price of practically 
every article sold in America. The compilation goes further 
and groups different commodities into classes, such as farm 
products, food, clothing, fuel and lighting, metals etc., and 
then compares the trend of prices in certain groups. 

Thus one chart traces the prices of three big classifications : 


fuel and lighting, metal and metal products, lumber and build- 
ing materials from January, 1913, to January, 1917. The 
effect of the war on prices is clearly seen in this chart, but 
lumber and building materials suffered the least. In fact, 
the advance in the price of lumber during this period is al- 
most negligible. ‘This chart shows that lumber, starting from 
a point indicated as 99 in January, 1913, dropped to 91 in 
August, 1915, and rose to 105 at the beginning of 1917. 

The cheapness of lumber and building materials is even 
more vividly illustrated in another tabulation listing the ad- 
vance in all commodities during 1916. Lumber is the lowest 
in this list with an increase of only 8 percent over the pre- 
vious year. The average increase for all commodities was 23 
percent. It is unfortunate that this report did not show the 
average prices obtained during 1917 as we are confident that 
these figures, when issued, will also show that lumber and 
building materials have not advanced in price in comparison 
with all other commodities, 

From the information obtained from this report, however, it 
would seem that a discussion of the question of costs at our 
next meeting would result profitably to our members, as some 
of them do not seem to realize that the increases in price they 
have received for their lumber are more than off-set by their 
increased cost of operating, the increased cost of operating 
now as compared with pre-war periods being more than the 
increase in the selling prices. A comparison of your sales 
will show just what the Government report states: that prices 
on lumber dropped after the beginning of the war, remained 
practically on a level during 1915 and 1916, the increase not 
being until the early part of 1917. The price of all other 
commodities and of all material entering into the manufacture 
of lumber increased rapidly from 1914 on. If we would make 
comparisons of 1915 and 1916 sales with pre-war periods de- 
creases instead of increases would be shown. Many manu- 
facturers who do not keep accurate costs have doubtless felt 
that because of the increased prices they were making satis- 
factory profits, when in reality they were simply using up 
their stumpage and operating at a loss. 

We have before us the figures of one of the largest of 
manufacturers which show that for 1916 their operating cost, 
including stumpage, labor supplies, depreciation, fixed charges 
etc., was approximately $24 a thousand feet, while for 1917 





PUBLIC SCHOOL 


In last week’s issue were printed the three essays 
awarded first, second and third places in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S national contest for best essays on ‘‘ Why 
Every Family Should Own Its Own Home.’’ Twelve 
other essays were considered by the national judges to 
be worthy of special commendation. Two of these are 
reproduced herewith, together with an excellent essay 
which won second prize in the contest conducted by the 
New Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., New 
Washington, Ohio. The writer, Miss Marietta Donald- 
son, is the daughter of J. H. Donaldson, secretary and 
general manager of the company named. The analytic 
and logical manner in which the theme is treated is highly 
creditable to the youthful author, who is a freshman in 
the loeal high school. 


[First prize contest conducted by the Augusta Lum 
ber Exchange, Augusta, Ga., for rural schools. Highly 
commended by the national judges. Written by Happy 
Walton, seventh grade pupil. | : 

Owning one’s own home is the natural instinct of every 
living creature. Birds will build their nests and fight until 
they die to prevent any other creature from entering. Wild 
animals have their lairs made comfortable after their own 
individual tastes, in which they spend most of their time. 
And so on thru the universe until man is reached, when the 
natural love of home is correspondingly greater. 

One’s own home! One’s very own home! What thought 
could be sweeter? The ambition is born in us, and the wiser 
of us begin very early in life to plan and work for this, our 
home, this one place at least where we can always be our- 
selves; display our thoughts, our tastes, our ideas; in short, 
our innermost selves. 

Now, there is always a way when one really wants a home. 
One sees a young couple with a very small beginning. They 
have planned a home. ‘They know just where the living room 
will be situated with its many windows to let the sunshine in ; 
its low brick mantel and big fire place where the bright fire 
shall burn to embers, and they shall sit before it and dream 
dreams and see visions of the many things that they will add 
to it in the years to come; where each archway is to be; 
where each bedroom shall be with its bath so cosy and white ; 
where each porch with its swings, chairs and flowers shall be ; 
how the kitchen shall be and of the delicious little dainties 
that the little wife shall prepare—just the thing that her own 
lord and master shall like best; just which color will look 
prettiest to paint it; just which will go best with its dark 
background of stately pines, and the dogwood trees all en- 
twined with yellow jessamine and woodbine in the yard. 

Then come the plans for the pergola and the walks. Would 
it be best to cut down this beautiful sweetgum with its mus- 
cadine vine growing up thru its branches to cover it with a 
mass of glassy leaves? Or shall they turn the walk just be- 
yond it and place a bench there for a glass of iced tea and 
a sandwich for the guest or the tired stranger within the 
gate? 

And before long, by regular steady payments, all of this is 
theirs and much more, for as each month passes there is some 
little convenience added, or some new flower bed planted. And 
each spring sees new growth taken in and each weed cut out. 
As the years go by and little children come into this nest, they 
are happy and comfortable for there is no worrying over pro 
viding themselves a home. They always love it, more and 
more, for they have known no other. 

They have never known what it is to live on one street this 
year and form friendships that next year must be broken when 
they move to another street and meet strangers. They have 
never known what it is to live in a house where one room has 
a smoking chimney, another a leaky roof, here a broken step, 
and there a blind missing, but always in their own home which 
is kept fresh and clean and in repair by constant vigilance— 
fixing each little thing as ’tis needed, since “for the want of 
4 nail the shoe was lost,’ and so on. 

So why should any one anywhere be content to live in a 
rented house and miss all the joy and happiness of owning, 
Duilding and living in one’s own home? 


[First prize in contest conducted by Ott & Son, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. Highly commended by the national 


Judges. Written by Margaret Morris, high school 
pupil. } 


these same charges were increased to approximately $36 a 
thousand feet or exactly 50 percent, the net increase aggre- 
gating $12 a thousand feet. In 1916 their average selling 
price was near $28 a thousand feet, approximately what it 
had been for the last two years, while for 1917 it was $38 a 
thousand feet, indicating an advance of 35 percent, or $10 a 
thousand feet, on an average. Thus it will be seen that this 
firm’s business showed a net loss of $2 a thousand feet as 
compared with 1916. 

That operating costs will show a marked increase in the 
current year over 1917 is not doubted. Everyone well knows 
that the price advance of 35 percent obtained by the manu- 
facturer above referred to does not compare with the price 
advance of other commodities. For instance, steel has ad- 
vanced from 300 percent to 500 percent and under Govern- 
ment regulations shows an approximate advance of 200 per- 
cent. The price of coal advanced as much as 500 percent and 
under Government regulations was allowed to stand at some- 
thing like 150 percent. The price of grain—that is, hay, 
corn and oats—has advanced from 50 percent to 100 percent, 
oats, the food mostly used, showing a 100 percent increase. 

In order to continue in the lumber business sawmill owners 
will have to meet the advances in labor and the increased 
prices of commodities they are using in connection with their 
business that are sure to come, and at the same time they 
should receive what they are entitled to; namely, enough in- 
crease in the price of their product to offset increased heavy 
production cost. If the costs of other lumber manufacturers 
were like the one quoted above it is clearly evident that if 
they maintain the same profits that they made prior to the 
war their selling price must be increased $10 to $15 a thou- 
sand feet. Of course, if a lumber manuacturer’s cost has 
not increased in proportion to the ones named then the neces- 
sary increased selling price for them would be lessened in 
proportion as their cost is less than the one quoted. The 
figures, however, we believe are largely representative and 
they should cause every lumber manufacturer to be dete* 
mined to examine more carefully into his costs to see to what 
extent the above increase in selling price should apply to his 
business. 


Look into your costs and be prepared to discuss same at our 
next meeting. 


PUPILS WRITE ON HOME OWNING 


“Mid pleasures and palaces tho we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 


These well known and loved words were written by an 
actor; a man who traveled from city to city, State to State 
and country to country; a man whose roof to his only home 
was the kindly sky. He is best known for his one great song, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” which will never grow old because the 
chief secret of its charm is in the sentiment of the home, 

It is the “old home” that is written of, thought of, and 
sang of. It is the place loved by rich and poor alike and 
where one’s happiest hours and most carefree days are spent. 





MISS MARIETTA 


DONALDSON, 
OHIO 


NEW WASHINGTON, 


Perhaps there still lives in your old home a silvery haired 
couple, whom you know as “Father and Mother,” who dream 
over their past life, happy in the knowledge that they had 
provided a home for their girl or boy. 

Could a rented home or flat have taken the same place in 
your heart as that old homestead? Can moving about con- 
tinually from one house to another bring the sentiment that 
is natural to the home? Can not the rent money that goes 
to your already comfortably fixed landlord bring you double 
results by paying for a home of your own? 

The natural feeling of attachment and possession is lost 
when one moves ceaselessly about from place to place. The 
desire to improve property or the house which shelters you 
flees when the thought comes that you are doing it for the 
“other fellow” rather than for yourself. 

The community in which you live prospers and is made 
beautiful when its residents own their homes. Rightful pride 
and dignity come with the knowledge of self-possession, and 
what man should deny himself this satisfaction ? 

It has been very truly said God’s gift to man is the home, 
for it is the place wherein the soul finds expression and where 
the desire for beauty makes its resting place. The music and 
harmony of the heart live in the home, for it is there one’s 
children are born and reared, and where one makes his life a 
failure or a success, 

Vesta, the home goddess, most virtuous of Grecian and 
Roman divinities, is the most loved by man. Where she is, 
there love is found, and there peace and happiness dwell, 

One should own his home for his comfort, economy and wel- 
fare, for his children’s sake and the sake of the community in 
which he lives. 


[Second prize in contest conducted by New Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co.,, New Washington, 
Ohio. Written by Marietta Donaldson, high school 
pupil, freshman year. | 


Man, a social being, requires society for his development. 
Since the home is the chief unit of society, it should be at its 
best ; that is, it must furnish the protection, comfort, con- 
veniences and intimate associations only attainable in a per- 
manent, owned home, 

A young couple starting on life’s journey have made their 
first real accomplishment when they step over the threshold 
of the home, the deed for which they hold. Every renter 
looks forward with hopeful anticipation to the time when he 
will own his home, but no home-owner hopes for the time 
when he will become a renter. The rented house affords a 
place to occupy, the owned home a place in which to live. 

It has been well said that every family should own a good 
home ; if they can not own a good home, own a home. It is 
not the house that makes the home but the comradeship, co- 
operation, sympathy and love of its occupants. Our national 


history has proved that the greatest men came from the 
humblest homes. 


Below are ten reasons “Why Every Family Should Own Its 
Own Home.” 

Kirst: It is patriotic. We are protected by our Govern- 
ment, so why not show our appreciation by owning a definite 
part of our country and paying tax thereon? <A renter who 


fails to own a home, tho able, makes himself “A Man Without 
a Country.” 


Second: Promotes thrift. What is more encouraging to 
saving than paying for a home? While it is being paid for, 


the urge of necessity stimulates a man to his best efforts and 
gives him a new purpose in life, 


Third: Gives value received. What is more contemptible 
in the eyes of a man than a file of rent receipts when his wiser 
neighbor exhibits, with pride, the deed for his little home? 
It is an unpretentious structure, but nevertheless the sacri- 


fices which he and his family made to buy it, make it dear 
to them, 


Fourth: Better opportunities. You are able to add con- 
veniences and adornments of your own choosing, with the as- 
surance that you will be able to use and enjoy them. Mucb 
ingenuity is developed in contriving appliances to meet the 
needs of a home, 


Fifth: Forms a saving- habit. A good example of thrift 
and home ownership is portrayed in France. There are the 
greatest number of owned homes there and in consequence the 
greatest amount of personal savings per capita of any coun- 
try, showing the connection between these two factors of 
prosperity. 


Sixth: Increased efficiency. In Germany, under the pres- 
ent laws, no man is permitted to vote unless he owns some 
property. Thejr ability to feed their population on so small 
a territory since 1914 proves their efficiency, You say a man 
can hold no important place in his community until he is of 
age. If a man be of age and yet own no property, he is not 
an important factor of his community. 


Seventh: Promotes general welfare. 
land was owned by English noblemen. The land was poorly 
tilled and the yield small, Then a land grant movement was 
instituted, giving each tenant a plot of land with fifty years 
to pay. The result is the land is more productive and the 
homes are better cared for. 


Highth: Associations. What is more gratifying to a per- 
son than the memory of a happy childhood? ‘To obtain this a 
pleasant home is necessary. A child has but one real home 


so why not make that the kind your children will look back 
to with pride? 


Ninth: Permanency. A person who owns a home usually 
stays at that place instead of drifting from one place to an- 
other. We are working for the progress of our cities and 


towns; therefore own your home and promote permanency 
of population. 


Tenth: Necessity of ownership. One of the most popu 
lar topies in literature is “Home.” Our most beautiful 
ballads and verses have been written about it. Today it is 
the home that is furnishing the “Liberty Lads” to defend “Old 
Glory ;” it is the home that bears our present sorrows un- 
grudgingly ; it is in the home that our hopes for the future 
arise; it is the home that doubles the joys and divides the 
sorrows; it is the home of today that will furnish the men 
and women of tomorrow. To accomplish these high purposes 
the home must be at its best and no home can be at its best 
unless it is owned by its occupants. 


Until recently Ire- 
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CAR SCARCITY STOPS SHINGLE PRODUCTION 


Washington State Mills and Employees Idle—Manufac- 
turing Crisis Is Threatened 


EverETT, WasH., March 9.—How long will the United 
States permit the shingle industry to suffer because of a 
lack of box cars? This question is being turned over in 
the minds of Everett manufacturers of cedar roofing ma- 
terial, whose lot is the same as obtains with all shingle 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest. In the light 
of the Federal Government’s earlier assertion that gen- 
eral business should be maintained in a manner to keep 
the wheels of commerce moving with a maximum of pro- 
ductiveness, in order to keep America’s business health 
at a normal point, this absolute stoppage of shingle pro- 
duction—for it virtually is a general cessation of shingle 
cutting, all but two small cedar mills in Everett being 
closed and every one of the interior plants—has given 
a temporary ‘‘knock-out’’ to one of the largest indus- 
tries in the Northwest. — 

In the opinion of producers, shipping relief must come, 
else not only will mill owners face heavy losses, but hun- 
dreds of skilled employees and hundreds of laborers will 
lose their wages,, Today the streets of Everett are 
crowded by unemployed shingle millmen. Cedar mills 
here can not run another day until the car shortage 
is relieved. Millions of cut and dried shingles are 
banked up in a great surplus in local plants, every possi- 
ble inch of storage space being utilized. Mills can not 
continue producing shingles unless there is storage avail- 
able or empty cars to make shipments, and today in 
Everett neither of these necessities to the industry is 
obtainable. 

Shingle manufacturers of this city are patriotic men 
who realize that the first call for cars should go to fir 
mills cutting Government orders; no mistake should be 
made on that score, and yet they wonder how long the 
Government will permit the red cedar shingle industry 
to be erased from the map of commerce. Today the con- 
dition is expensively unpleasant; tomorrow it will be 
pinching, especially for idle employees, and, if allowed 
to continue thirty days, the situation would reach a crit- 
ical stage in finances of workmen, while the mills, which 
have to maintain a certain proportion of men and to 
meet heavy insurance, could not escape heavy financial 
loss. Shingles can not be considered eligible for entry 
into the non-essential classification, for they are part 
and parcel of the necessity list. 





WEST VIRGINIA CONCERN IS ORGANIZED 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 11.—The Kanawha Valley 
Lumber Co. has been organized here, with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, to engage in a wholesale and 
retail lumber and builders’ supply business. The organi- 
zation is composed of a corps of experienced and well 
known lumbermen, with 8. A. Moore, prominent Charles- 
ton capitalist, as president and C. I.. Rice, of Huntington, 
ag general manager. Mr. Rice is a lumberman of long 
experience, and is connected with several large lumber 
concerns 

The Kanawha Valley Lumber Co, has secured a site in 
West Charleston for its retail yard, adjoining the Kanawha 
& Michigan Railway, and it has arranged for a siding to 
run the entire length of the property. It is purposed to 
erect buildings in accordance with the latest methods of 
construction, and so arranged as to permit the handling 
of all stock direct from the car to the storage kilns, thus 
effecting a material saving of labor. According to Mr. 
Rice, work on the siding will be rushed so that the first 
unit of the plant will be in operation early this spring. 

A complete stock of lumber and builders’ supplies, 
including all materials necessary for the construction 
of both frame and brick buildings, will be carried at this 
plant, and it will also serve as an assembly yard for the 
wholesale department of the business. 





NEW TYPE STOVE WILL HAVE TRYOUT 


PoRTLAND, OrE., March 11.—The Forest Service is to 
make a thoro field test of the take-down heating stove 
invented by a member of the service at Missoula, Mont. 
The first sample has been received by District Forester 
George H. Cecil. A half dozen more will be made up by 
a Portland firm and used by Forest Service planting 
crews this spring. If found satisfactory they will there- 
after form part of the regular equipment thruout the 
district. It is claimed that the new stove is a great ad- 
vance as regards convenience and portability over the 
Sibley stove generally used for heating tents. It is made 
in three parts instead of one. Two large parts fit together, 
forming the main body, while the third piece fits over the 
small end, fastening the whole in position and providing 
the place for attaching the stove pipe. The stove is made 
for use on the ground and has no bottom. It is two 
feet in diameter at the bottom and tapers to six inches 
at the top where the pipe is attached. It may be made 
any convenient size. A hinged door provides for the 
insertion of fuel. Draft, obtained by digging under the 
edge of the stove at some point, is regulated by making 
the opening larger or smaller as necessity requires. 





EXPECT LARGE ORDER FOR DRY KILNS 


- GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 12.—Government orders 
involving $500,000 have been award d the Grand Rapids 
Brass Co. and orders for the largest battery of dry kilns 
in the world are promised the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works in a short time. The J rass compan, ’s plum 
already has been landed and work on the big order will 
start at once. 

The dry kiln order for the veneer works is expected 
from Washington at an early date. The kilns will be 
sent to Seattle, Wash., and distributed to the lumber 
mills on the Pacific coast, where they will be used in 


drying the large supply of spruce which Uncle Sam 
is cutting for the building of airplanes. 

Thomas A. Berry, secretary of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, has had several consultations with officers of the 
a:my aviation corps at Washington. Agreement has been 
reached and only the details of the contract are left to 
be worked out. Congress has appropriated $300,000 for 
the building of kilns for dr ‘ng spruce. 

The use of kilns for the drying of spru.2 will obviate 
the n.cessity of waiting for air drying, a process which 
requires two years. With the present war need for haste 
it was absolutely necessary to resort to the use of kilns 
in order that the aircraft building program might be 
successfully carried out. 





GREAT FACTORY BEING ERECTED 


GranD Rapips, MicH., March 12.—Two and a half 
acres under a single roof—this will give an idea of the 
dimensions of the new factory of the Haskelite Manu- 
facturing Co., under construction at Fuller station. 

The factory building is 522x201 feet. It is one story, 
22 feet clearance, and has roof lighting by means of 
three parallel monitors extending the length of the 
building. Over the east end of a second story has been 
added, 80x200 feet, for office purposes. The contract 
for the building was let in December under ‘‘rush 
orders.’?’ The construction period was thru the most 
severe blizzard weather ever ‘experienced in Grand 
Rapids, but no matter how severe the weather the work 
went on with 200 to 220 men employed. The only delay 
was when material did not arrive. The building will be 
completed within the next week or ten days. 

The Haskelite Manufacturing Co. will manufacture 
vaneer panels and fabricated wood products and it is 











Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


Ancient history speaks often of the cypress trees of the 
old world and those shown in the above illustration have 
undoubtedly witnessed some of it in the making, for a 
thousand years and more these cypress trees have bor- 
dered the gardens of the Sinaitic monks in the sun baked 
desert near the place where Moses received the Ten Com- 
mandments. For all this time they have looked out over 
the deserts defying decay and standing as living monu- 
ments to the lasting qualities of wood. Cypress lumber is 
imported from Asia Minor for use in certain parts of 
musical instruments and it is from such locations as this 
that the timber is secured. The cypress gates of St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome, erected in Constantine’s time, 
stood 1,100 years and were still in perfect condition when 
they were replaced with brass ones. It is also said that 
the gopher wood used in building Noah’s ark was really 
cypress and the wood of the cases in which the mummies 
of Egypt are preserved has been identified as cypress. 





understood that it has a large order for panels for air- 
plane construction. With the prospects favorable for a 
rapid development in air navigation as soon as the war is 
over, the airplane department will be made permanent, 
but it will constitute only a small part of the company’s 
output. A wide market is already assured for panels 
that will stand weather and for the fabricated wood. 


BEAUMONT SHIP YARD LAUNCHES VESSEL 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 11.—Geneva Kathleen is the 
name given the handsome schooner built by the Tarver 
Shipbuilding Corporation here and launched last Saturday 
afternoon. The boat is the first one completed in the local 
yards since the war started, but is the second deep sea 
craft to be built in Beaumont. It will be offered the Gov- 
ernment, and if not wanted, will be sold to private inter- 
ests. 

The ship was named for Geneva Kathleen Tarver, 
daughter of A. H. Tarver, president of the company. 
Miss Tarver christened the vessel as it glided grace- 
fully into the turning basin. The ceremony was witnessed 
hy a large crowd, altho no advance notice of the launch- 
ing was given. 

The vessel is a 3-masted schooner of 1,200 tons dead 
weight. Its capacity is 700 tons and it is equipped with a 
100-horsepower auxiliary engine. The boat is 172 feet 
long with a 36-foot beam and 13%4-foot hold. It was 
built entirely of longleaf yellow pine, about 800,000 
feet of lumber being utilized in the construction of the 
hull. The hull will be equipped for sea here and the 
schooner will make its maiden voyage from this port. 























































































BILL TO COMMANDEER MILLS RAISES DISTURBANCE 


Adds to Already Heavy Troubles of Southern Plants— 
Association Members in Protest 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 11.—The lumber trade was 
thrown into a state of excitement last week by the news 
from Washington that Senator D. U. Fletcher of Florida 
had introduced a Senate bill which is now before the 
senatorial military committee, authorizing the Govern- 
ment to take over the sawmills of the South as a means 
of securing sufficient lumber to carry out the war program 
of the Government. The news was received by the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association from a confidential Wash 
ington source, and in reply to a telegram that was at once 
sent to the Florida senator. Mr. Fletcher stated that he 
had introduced such a bill. 

Words are inadequate to describe the troubles which 
have beset the lumbermen in their endeavors to get out 
the Government’s requirements for ship timbers etc. Big 
trees that are necessary to produce large ship timbers do 
not grow as plentifully down here as they used to, and 
unfortunately for the immediate requirements of the ship 
yards, the really big trees do not grow in bunches, but in 
isolated spots. For a logging crew to handle these isolated 
big trees in connection with their regular logging opera- 
tions entails a cost and effort entirely incompatible with 
profitable saw milling. 

Altho the operators are declared by officials of the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board to be doing their utmost to bring in 
these big timbers along with the smaller sizes, the smaller 
timbers are reaching the ship yards in quantities far above 
the Government’s requirements, while the badly needed 
large timbers are not reaching the ship yards fast enough. 

In an effort to speed up the receipt of big timbers, 
James Bentley of Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed spe- 
cial logging commissioner for the shipping board, charged 
with the duty of seeking out from sources independent of 
the Georgia Florida Saw Mill Association such trees as 
are large enough to produce the big timbers so badly 
needed at the ship yards. Mr. Bentley has his men out 
scouring the timber holdings of Georgia and Florida and 


_ already has in this way secured 40,000 logs. Mr. Bentley 


stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative 
today that he hopes soon to have enough of these big logs 
coming in to relieve the shortage at the ship yards. 

Shipping board officials here could not understand Sena- 
tor Fletcher’s idea in introducing a bill authorizing the 
Government to take over the sawmills of the South. They 
freely stated that they believed the sawmill operators in 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory are doing 
everything within their power to facilitate and expedite 
the production of all sizes of ship timber. Altho there 
was no word of criticism against the Florida senator, 
all were unanimous in the expression that they felt that 
the efforts of Mr. Bentley, coupled with those of the asso 
ciation operators, would soon. be productive of enough 
lumber of all dimensions to give the Government what it 
needs to build its boats on scheduled time. 

Meantime, in response to a hurried call sent out from 
Seeretary E. C. Harrell’s office, there was a conference 
last Saturday of prominent members of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and a special committee, 
consisting of M. L. Fleishel, R. M. Bond, T. J. Aycock, 
E. V. Dunlevie and H. R. Swartz, was appointed to go to 
Washington at once to confer with Senator Fletcher as 
to the object of his bill. It is regarded by sawmill men 
as certain that the taking over of the sawmill industry by 
the Government, at a time when the industry is speeded up 
to its utmost limit, and in need of the best and most 
efficiently trained minds in the business, would demoral- 
ize the whole sawmill industry and destroy that efficiency 
which is so greatly needed just now. 

The same committee will at the same time confer with 
the Federal Trade Commission and lay before that body 
facts and figures tending to show that every factor enter- 
ing into the cost of production has increased, and is still 
increasing, to such an extent that a higher scale of prices 
is necessary. For several days the accountants of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association have been work- 
ing out a cost schedule showing the actual cost of pro- 
ducing lumber in this territory under existing conditions, 
and this carefully worked out cost sheet will be used by 
the committee at Washington this week to obtain, if 
possible, a better price for lumber. 


TO BUILD HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


Cairo, Inu., March 11.—Fayville is a little town situ- 
ated in the northwest part of Alexander County and is 
noted for being the home of the Aetna Explosives Co., 
one of the big powder and dynamite concerns of the 
country. This company has been building and enlarging 
its Fayville plant constantly in order to try to keep up 
with Government orders. In order to take proper care 
of its rapidly growing force of employees, the company 
has appropriated $25,000 for the erection of twenty-five 
houses. This is going to bring a big boom to that little 
town. The houses are to be 5-room dwellings, with bath 
and electric lights and a sewer system installed. A Cairo 
lumber company will build the dwellings and it is ex- 
pected that the work will start this week. 


WILL CONSOLIDATE COMMERCIAL BODIES 


Cairo, Inu., March 11.—Effective March 15, the con- 
solidation of traffic work of the Cairo Board of Trade 
and the Association of Commerce will be directed by 
Ray Williams, at an enlarged salary. The merger of the 
rates and traffic bodies of the two organizations will 
eliminate expenses and has been ordered by a joint mect- 
ing of the two bodies. It has been expected for some 
time, since J. P. Haynes of the Board of Trade resigned 
to go to Sioux City, Iowa. The expense was originally 
divided among the grain, lumber and jobbing interests 
of Cairo. The two traffic bureaus heretofore did the same 
work in some instances. One central bureau will now 
efficiently handle all the work. Mr. Williams is con: 
sidered an ideal man for the position. 
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JOURNALIST WOULD AID THE GOVERNMENT 


Grays Harbor Writer an Enemy of I. W. W.—Will 
Study After War Commerce 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—A character in the Grays 
Harbor country is Maj. H. W. Patton, editor of the 
Washingtonian of Hoquiam, who for the last two 
decades has been engaged in newspaper work in several 
of the largest lumber manufacturing communities on the 
Pacific coast, during which time he has become intimately 
acquainted with lumber conditions and, thru his efforts 
in the Washingtonian, he has had much to do with mak- 
ing the Grays Harbor country unpleasant for the I. W. W. 
and those who practice sabotage and destruction of in- 
dustry. Fifteen years ago he was located at Eureka, 
Cal., the center of the redwood lumber and shingle in- 
dustry. He was afterward for a number of years engaged 
in newspaper work at Everett, Wash., the leading shingle 
manufacturing point in the world. On Grays Harbor he 
is in the midst of lumber and shingle activities. The 
Washingtonian is the paper of Congressman Albert John- 
son, and when the latter and the small party of congress- 
men from various sections of the country, including Con- 
gressman John F. Miller, of Seattle, visited the battle 
front in France last fall, Major Patton accompanied 
them. This week he spoke to the members of the Metro- 
politan-Lumbermen’s Club, of Seattle, at luncheon and 
in a very interesting manner described incidents and 
told of conditions in England and France. 

The latter part of this week Major Patton sailed from 
Seattle on a sailing vessel for Peru, and from there will 
go to the South Sea Islands. The schooner is com- 
manded by Capt. R. E. 
Peasley, the ‘‘Matt’’ 
Peasley of Peter B. Kyne’s 
famous ‘‘Cappy  Ricks’’ 
stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Major Pat- 
ton expects to look into 
lumber conditions on the 
west coast of South Amer- 
ica and in the islands 
which he visits, with the 
hope of being of some aid 
to the development of the 
lumber ind stry of the 
Pacific coast. Major Pat- 
ton says that he may be 
abl> to help his country 
some in this way, as ev- 
erywhere ‘lse hig assist- 
ance has been refused. He 
said he wrote the Presi- 
dent some time ago, offer- 
ing suggestions as to how 
the war should be con- 
ducted, and from the ten- 
or of ihe reply he is of 
the opinion that the Presi- 
dent feels that he can run 
the war without Major 
Patton’s help. He asked 
Mr. Hoover what he could 
do to help and was ad- 
vise to ‘‘quit eating.’’ 


twenty ‘mills in this district, the owners of which are 
stockholders in the new organization. The stock sub- 
scription list is still open to mill operators, but no stock 
will be sold to other than millmen. 

The corporation will undertake to place business with 
the mills at the prices received for lumber, less a com- 
mission of 5 percent from stockholders and 7 percent 
from others, this commission being based on the mill 
value of the lumber. The corporation intends to dis- 
count all bills the same day they are received, to sell 
to reliable customers only, and to buy from first class 
mills. The company controls about 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and with a fair car supply will be able to ship 
250 cars a month. 


VIEWS OF SOLDIER-LOGGERS ON THE WEST COAST 


A good deal has been written and more said about 
the part the Government is taking in the effort to speed 
up the production of spruce and Douglas fir for airplane 
construction. For one thing the Spruce Production Di- 
vision of the Signal Corps has been actively at work 
supplying soldier-loggers for logging camps on the Pa- 
cific coast and the accompanying illustrations show some 
of these at work and at play. Men for this work are 
being recruited from all sections of the country and they 
are constantly being sent to the west Coast in small 
groups. Men of draft age, who are qualified, are being 
inducted into the service for this work and there is still 
need for several thousand more. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations two soldier- 
loggers are shown oiling a portable gasoline drag saw. 
The proximity of the log to the house suggests that the 
log is to be bucked up into firewood for his majesty, the 
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WITH THE SOLDIER-LOGGERS OF THE SPRUCE PRODUCTION DIVISION 


SHIPPER SEEKS HEADQUARTERS FOR RELIEF 


Protests to Secretary McAdoo Against Car Shortage— 
Plant Shutdown an Alternative 


New Organs, La., March 11.—Not only do em- 
bargoes still operate to restrict lumber shipments but in 
some of the mill districts car shortage has grown worse 
instead of better during the last week or so, resulting 
in the crowding of timber ramps, congestion on storage 
yards and in instances forcing or threatening actual 
shut-downs. The Laurel (Miss.) district appears to 
be one of the greatest sufferers from this car shortage 
trouble. The following letter addressed to Regional 
Railway Director Markham by 8. B. Bissell, of the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co., presents the situation clearly 
and forcefully: 


In desperation we are forced to appeal to you for relief of 
this territory in the way of furnishing equipment to move our 
lumber. From March 1 to 8, both inclusive, there have been 
delivered to us the following cars: By Southern Railway, 
five cars; by C., M. & W. railway, twenty-five cars; by G. 8. 
& I. railway, six cars. Total, thirty-three cars of all kinds 
in seven days, We require ten to twelve cars a day in order 
to keep our plant in operation and move our lumber as fast 
as produced, 

We have numerous Government orders for shipment to 
Buffalo, Washington, Lock Seven, W. Va., Nashville, Tenn., 
and several other points, in addition to ship material for Port- 
land, Me. Our ramps are blocked up with material sawed on 
these orders, which we can not move. Our planing mill has 
been shut down for three days on account of no cars for load- 
ing dressed lumber. 

Unless we can get immediate relief we will be obliged to 
close down our entire plant, as we can not continue sawing 
lumber and piling it up, our sheds and storage now being 
filled up and congested. As stated, our planing mill is now 
shut down, Unless we are able to resume operation within 

a very few days we will lose 
our crew, making it impos- 
sible to start up again when 
cars are furnished, 

The most serious condition, 
however, is that we will have 
to close down our sawmill 
and shut down our entire 
plant. And that means no 
more lumber for Government 
orders, to say nothing of the 
supply we are expected to 
furnish for the commercial 
trade, 

We feel that for some rea- 
son or other this territory has 
been wiped off the ma », as 
certainly there should be 
some regular daily supply of 
equipment sent ‘to zaurel, 
which is the largest lumber 
manufacturing point in the 
entire South. We must earn- 
estly request that you give 
this matter your most care- 
ful attention and see that 
some measure of first aid is 
extended immediately and 
that necessary steps be taken 
to have equipment sent to 
Laurel regularly, and in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep our 
plant and the other Laurel 
mills in operation. 

We can not impress upon 
you too strongly the serious- 
ness of the situation. It means 
nothing less than disaster 
to hundreds of employees of 
the Laurel mills, as well as 
inconvenience and hardship 
to our Goyernment, which 


Ay ‘th 
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RAISING “OLD GLORY” AT A SPRUCE PRODUCTION CAMP 


Secretary McAdoo told him to get some money and buy 
Liberty bonds, but did not offer to go on his bond if he 
was caught. So, being of the opinion that he is useless 
on land, he has taken to the sea and with letters of in- 
troduction from John Barrett, director of the Pan- 
American League, he hopes to secure information of a 
commercial nature that will be of assistance to this 
country at the close of the war. 


NEW LUMBER SALES CORPORATION 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., March 11.—A new lumber sales 
corporation, with an authorized capital of $100,000, has 
just been organized at Tuscaloosa, under the firm name 
of the Allied Sales Corporation, with C. G. Harmon as 
general manager. Twenty-five thousand dollars of the 
authorized capital has already been paid in, and other 
subscriptions are to be taken immediately. The corpora- 
tion has already made application for a charter. The 
Moers of the newly-organized corporation are as fol- 
ows: 

President—Thomas Goodall, Brent, Ala. 

Vice president—k. P. Prowell, Tuscaloosa. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. EB. Bonham, Tuscaloosa. 


Airectors—w. C. Holman, Jones, Ala.; H. P. Ward, Brent, 
a.; M. I. Harper, Reform, Ala.; J. E. Marley, Marion, Ala. ; 

- W. Hampton, Ethelville, Ala. The president and vice 
President are also members of the board of directors. 


The company purposes to handle the output of about 


cook, but it is safe to say that plenty more of these aids 
to logging are being used in the woods for bucking the 
logs. 

Sees the soldier-loggers are sent to a logging camp 
the army authorities specify that proper bunk houses 
must be built so that the men will be comfortable and at 
the same time housed in such a manner that their health 
shall not be endangered. ‘The interior of one of the 
bunk houses built for the soldier-loggers is shown on this 
page, with some of the men engaged in whiling away the 
evening hours. The picture was taken at the Military 
Spruce Camp, Hoquiam, Wash., and during working 
hours the men are busy ‘‘doing their bit’’ by cutting 
spruce logs. Judging from the expressions on their 
faces they are enjoying things and certainly the work 
is not disagreeing with them to judge by appearances. 

The third illustration shows soldier-loggers at a log- 
ging camp on the Wishkah River, in the State of Wash- 
ington, standing at attention while the Stars and Stripes 
are being raised. The men are shown dressed in their 
working clothes and if it were not for the army hats they 
might well be taken for civilian lumberjacks, tho perhaps 
they do stand a bit straighter than most civilians do. 

PDB DD DD DD 

Proressor E. F. McCarthy of the New York State 
College of Forestry urges the farmers of that State to 
make provision against a shortage of fuel next year by 
cutting such cordwood as can be spared from their 
woodlots. 
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SOLDIER-LOGGERS OPERATING A PORTABLE DRAG SAW 


‘is depending upon these mills for lumber, to say nothing 


of the hundreds of retail lumber dealers and other con- 
sumers of lumber located all over the northern States who 
depend upon this region for their lumber supply. 

Will you please see if something can be done at once and 
let us hear from you by wire at our expense next Monday 
morning if possible, advising what we may expect? 





BOX AND PACKAGE MAKERS DO PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 13.—It has just come to pub- 
lic attention thru the medium ot the official bulletin of 
the Milwaukee County Council of Defense that the 
wooden box and package manufacturers of Milwaukee 
have done a splendid patriotic service by furnishing 
without cost a large amount of lumber, labor and other 
material covering the entire requirements of the Mil- 
waukee Base Hospital No. 22 for the movement of its 
equipment and supplies when it is detailed to another 
post near the Atlantic coast within the coming fortnight. 

The base hospital is almost exclusively a Milwaukee 
organization, officered and manned by Milwaukee physi- 
cians and volunteers. It has been undergoing intensive 
training for nearly two months, being quartered under 
strict military regulations at the Milwaukee Auditorium, 

When the first orders were received to prepare to move 
to a final training camp before the unit is dispatched 
overseas, the department of manufactures of the County 
Council of Defense suggested to the box division that 
assistance be given in the matter of providing boxes, 
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erates and other stock to prepare for transportation the 
vast amount of equipment, supplies, accoutrement, etc. 
John W. Kieckhefer, president of the Kieckhefer Box Co., 
chairman of the box division, conferred with his asso- 
ciates and then offered the facilities of local box manufac- 
tories in providing the necessary materials without cost 
to the Government. Specifications were drawn up and 
within a short time a huge assortment of wooden boxes 
and crates was delivered to the base hospital. 

The firms which made donations are: John Schroeder 
Lumber Co.; Kieckhefer Box Co.; August C. Beck & 
Co.; Mueller & Sons Co., and National Box Co. 

In expressing the thanks of the base hospital to the 
box men for their patriotic act, Capt. Lindsay Denison 
writes: ‘‘It is desired to express the highest appreciation 
of the promptness, resourcefulness and mechanical in- 
genuity which your organization has unselfishly given 
and which has put into even better shape than officially 
required the magnificent equipment donated by the people 
of Milwaukee to Base Hospital No. 22.’’ 


SS ee 


New JeErsry recently passed a law designed to com- 
pel all able bodied male citizens to perform useful labor. 
Similar laws have been enacted in Maryland and West 
Virginia and it is intimated that such a law may be 
passed in New York. 


BILL URGES FARMING ON CUT-OVER LANDS 


HattiessurG, Miss., March 11.—Senator H. C. Yawn 
of Lamar County has introduced a bill in the Senate 
of the Mississippi legislature that is of great importance 
to south Mississippi. The bill modifies the act of 1912 
which prohibits corporations from using land for farming 
purposes, so as to permit corporations to develop and 
farm 10 percent of their holdings in this State. Vast 
areas of cut-over lands in the southern section of the 
State are affected by the bill. If the measure is passed 
the corporations owning lands will be in position to pull 
out the stumps, establish demonstration farms, cut up 
the large tracts into small farms and sell them to set- 
tlers. 

The anticorporation act of 1912 has materially retarded 
development of the cut-over land holdings in south Miss- 
issippi, and the purpose of the Yawn bill is to open a 
route by which this land can be disposed of to settlers 
and homeseekers from other States. 

The text of the Yawn bill follows: 

WHerbpas, There are large tracts of land in Mississippi 


known as cut-over lands, which can be made productive by 
having the stumps removed therefrom; and 


Wuerpas, The development of such lands will add large 
taxable values to the State of Mississippi; and 


WuereEAs, Such lands are now held by corporations which 


are prohibited from farming the same or using them for agri- 
cultural purposes; an 

WHEREAS, It is realized that the laws prohibiting monop- 
olies and acquiring lands for agricultural purposes by corpora 
tions have a good beneficial purpose ; and 


WHEREAS, It is believed that it would be to the advantage 
of the State not to depart from this principle of prohibiting 
monopolies ; and 


WHEREAS, These lands can be developed without departing 
from such principle and such laws can be modified so as to 
be a benefit to the State: 


SECTION 1—That existing corporation or corporations that 
are now or may hereafter be chartered may develop and farm 
10 percent of their holdings in the State, and the said cor- 
porations desiring to farm and develop such lands must file 
with the chancery clerk a description of the lands they pro- 
pose to develop, farm and sell, and whenever they sell lands 
they may take any other lands in lieu of those sold, filing a 
description of the same with the chancery clerk, and if it shall 
become necessary for any corporation to retake any lands for 
failure of payment, said lands so retaken shall be included in 
the 10 percent limit herein specified. It is expressly provided 
that the percentage that may be farmed is of the entire hold- 
ings of such corporations, whether in one county or severa! 
counties, and shall apply only to cut-over lands as now 
known, and more specifically described as lands from which 
the merchantable timber has been removed. 


Secrion 2—It is expressly stipulated herein that this act 
shall not repeal Chapter 162, Laws of 1912, except as to the 
method herein specified, and that this act is only a modifica- 
tion of Chapter 162, Laws of 1912. 


Srecrion 3—That this act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 





MAY MAKE SHIPS UNSINKABLE TO DEFY SUBMARINES 


Eastern Engineer Perfects Wooden Box Device to Insure Buoyancy Despite Torpedoing—Novel Means of Forming Water- 
tight Compartments Applied to Steamer—Plan Said to Be Practicable 


Boston, Mass., March 11.—Again it seems that lum- 
ber is coming to the forefront to save some branch of 
war activity. This time the submarine evil is menaced 
by the invention of William F. Donnelly, the New York 
marine engineer, who has discovered and perfected a 
system of buoyancy boxes to line the walls of a ship, 
thus making it impervious to torpedo attack. The buoy- 
ancy boxes are of wooden construction. 

The first intimation that the idea of these cell-like 
buoyancy boxes were to be used for saving the lives 
of ships occurred recently when William L. Saunders, 
of the Naval Construction Board, gave the secret formal 
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BUOYANCY BOXES IN VARIOUS STAGES BESIDE THE LUOIA 


announcement at the dinner of the University of Penn- 
sylvania alumni at Delmonico’s, New York City. 

Here is the plan as perfected by the inventor. A large 
number of small wooden boxes made of pine, each 24 
inches wide, 12 inches deep, and 36 inches long, covered 
with a galvanized iron stripping to make them water- 
proof, shall be packed closely into the structure along 
the walls of the ship to be made unsinkable. Thus when 
a torpedo explodes, tearing away the bottom of the ves- 
sel or a large portion of the side, the thousands of air 
filled cells will keep the vessel afloat. Besides the lines 
of buoyancy boxes along the sides of the vessel it is 
planned to have many other sizes made, particularly 
those 2% feet by 214 feet by 6 feet, for use in filling up 
interstices appearing in the cargo hold among the regu- 
lar cartons of cargo. All these will help to give more 
perfect buoyancy to the vessel. 

That splendid ship Lucia is the first steamer equipped 
with the buoyancy boxes. It is declared unsinkable. 
The Lucia is a 9,000-ton steel vessel of Austrian build, 
that was taken by this country early in the war. It is 
equipped with 12,000 of these buoyancy boxes, each one 
subjected to a rigid hydraulic test before installation. 

Mr. Donnelly declares that his invention may easily 
be applied to any ship afloat today. The expense of in- 
stalling the buoyancy boxes will be about one-tenth of 
the cost of the construction of the vessel. 

The invention, it is believed, will answer a question 
standing since the frightful tragedy of the sinking of 
the Titanic when 2,000 lives were lost by the failure of 
a double bottom to prove a success. The average ship 
of the better class, it is true, has several waterproof 











compartments and a double bottom, but as in the case of 
the Titanic it has been proved that these safeguards are 
easily punctured or otherwise broken. A torpedo may 
strike the Lucia and blow a hole in the ship 30 or 40 
feet in diameter yet it will still float. Such a hole 
would waterlog only one-tenth of the honeycombed and 
water tight buoyancy box cells. 

The extreme value of the new idea will be readily 
understood when the lives of the thousands of young 
Americans that are daily going across to fight for Uncle 
Sam are considered. The transports have nearly all 
reached the other side in safety, but there was the Tus- 


ideas that he has perfected in building unsinkable dry 
docks. The engineer is a specialist in problems of flota- 
tion, and curiously enough the present scheme developed 
from the problems he had to face while building the 
great 20,000-ton dry dock now at Prince Rupert, B. C. 
This port forms the western terminal of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and also the starting point of the line of steam- 
ships leaving Canada for the Orient. To maintain the 
upkeep of these leviathans, the dry dock was built. Mr. 
Donnelly was confronted by the necessity of building his 
dock so that it would be unsinkable, because of the many 
great dry docks that have sunk and been a total loss. 
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cania! A lumberman’s regiment aboard, and nearly 
200 lives lost by the torpedoing of the splendid ship by 
the despicable German tin fish. 

It is declared that the immortal Thomas Edison has 
aided in the perfection of the buoyancy box idea. 

The measurements of the Lucia are as follows: 418 
feet long, 54 feet beam, 37 feet depth of hold, and it 
develops between 13 and 13.5 knots an hour. In such 
ships as this there has been a little criticism of the 
buoyancy box idea because of the amount of cargo room 
taken up by the cells. Only 10 percent of the cargo space 
of the Lucia is taken up by the boxes, however, and 
when the dire need of foods and other materials is con- 
sidered, and the tremendous premium on ships is thought 
of, the small amount of cargo space taken up in the 
effort to have the ship made safe is surely negligible. 
The sacrifice of the small amount of cargo space is 
surely warranted. It cost $250,000 to install the system 
on the Lucia. While the expense is one-tenth of the 
cost of the ship, which will have to be met for the in- 
stallation, it must be realized that it will tend to lessen 
the cost of ship insurance, which today is among the 
clouds. Any ship in its average life-time will render 
ten times its cost back to its owner. The flexibility of 
the buoyancy box scheme must also be well considered. 

The great hope for the idea is that it will prove practical 
for use on the wonderful new ships of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. It is estimated that a ship may be 
fitted out with the buoyancy boxes in one week’s time. 

A word or two about the inventor who is responsible 
for the plan will not be amiss. He is a celebrated con- 
structor of floating dry docks and is famous for the 


BUOYANCY BOXES IN HOLD TO MAKE SHIP UNSINKABLE 


Lumber came to the rescue! 

The dry dock is composed of 2,300 tons of steel, 400 
tons of pumping machinery, and 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, mainly used as supporting timbers. The timber scc- 
tion under water was constructed because it was known 
by Mr. Donnelly that lumber does ‘not corrode, and that 
wood under water is almost indestructible. The ballast 
on most of the dry docks that have sunk was of stone 
or metal. Mr. Donnelly discovered that wood was bet- 
ter than stone for the ballast, for if the dry dock should 
sink low enough to bring the upper ballasts down below 
the water line, the ballasts made of wood would offer 
resistance to the water instead of making the dry dock 
all the more liable to sink. Stone would simply be so 
much drag downward. 

It was these experiments that led the engineer to 
discover the buoyancy boxes. Even the wood in the 
boxes, to say nothing of the air tight chambers, acts just 
so much more for the safe guarding of the vessel. 

Mr. Donnelly has declared that the Virginia Engineer- 
ing Co., of Roanoke, had said that it would be possible 
to fit out as many ships as its facilities permitted at the 
rate of about one ship a week and at the cost of about 
one-tenth of the construction of the vessel. He said he 
believed that many ship building companies would he 
able to do the same. 

Success to the project is the hearty wish of every 
lumberman and it is not doubted that every aid possible 
will be given the Government by the lumbermen 1 the 
way of obtaining material for the construction of the 
boxes. White pine, it is understood, makes the best 
material for the building of the air-tight cells. 
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LUMBERMEN-SOLDIERS TELL OF TUSCANIA SINKING 


The entire lumber fraternity thrilled at the accounts 
of the action of the members of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) when the Tuscania was torpedoed. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be said about the lumbermen 
aboard the ill fated liner is that they acted as American 
lumbermen were expected to act in such an emergency. 
A number of realistic and thrilling accounts of the sink- 
ing have come to the United States, but none are more 
interesting or thrilling than that of Harold Clifford Wal- 
cott, who is an officer in Co. D, 6th Battalion, 20th 
Engineers, and who was aboard the Tuscania. The letter 
was written to Mrs. Walcott, but thru the courtesy of 
Nelson H. Walcott, an elder brother connected with the 
L. H. Gage Lumber Co., of Providence, R. I., the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is able to present to its readers a 
graphie account of the manner in which the Americans 
aboard the Tuscania conducted themselves. Harold Clif- 
ford Walcott formerly was employed by the Crittenden 
Lumber Co., afterward by the Marbury Lumber Co., and 
when he enlisted by the Frank F. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
of Providence, R. I., as salesman. The letter follows: 
YorKHILL War HospitaL, GLASGow, SCOTLAND, Feb. 9, 1918. 

You will no doubt be very much surprised to hear from 
me here, but as the news of the torpedoing of the T'uscania 
has been published in the papers here and in the United 
States also, I feel at liberty to tell you that I was aboard 
that ship, and it is only the mercy of God which spared me 
to write this letter. I am not hurt, and am here only to 
recover from exposure, 

I sailed from New York on Jan. 24 and went to another 
ort—which I had better not mention—where we made up a 
arge convoy and sailed for this side. My ship, the Tuscania, 
was a beautiful vessel and we had all the comfort that an 
ocean liner can provide; we had a rather rough voyage but I 
did not get seasick, We sighted —————— afternoon of Feb. 
3 and could see land until a short time before they got us, 

about 6 o’clock. 

I was in Captain Hall’s stateroom, talking with Captain 
Hall, Lieutenant Pittman and Lieutenant Beal, when the 
ship was struck by the torpedo. I had my overcoat on my 
arm and lifebelt in yf hand, as we had orders always to 
have them with us. s soon as we were hit—and I will 
never forget the explosion and sudden list of the boat—I 
walked into the passageway where the men were surging 
from the vessel’s hold and called to them to be calm and 
take things cool, which order the boys obeyed at once, I 
am proud of the conduct of our boys, for they certainly 
were brave men, when you stop to think that many of them 
had never seen the ocean before we reached New York. 

I had command of fifty-six men who were to go into my 
boat, and when I reached my station I lined them up in 
double rank at attention without trouble; they soon became 
calm and I talked to them for a minute explaining what 
we must do. The boys showed perfect confidence in me and 
no better or braver boys ever put on the uniform of our 
country. I then told my sergeant to hold them just as they 
were until I could see how things were, for the lights were 
out, the torpedo having destroyed our lighting system. Just 
then they got the auxiliary lights going and I climbed to 
the boat deck to see how matters stood with my boat, onl 
to find it blown off the davits, bottom side up and shattered. 
So I returned to my men, told them to hold tight, and then 
went looking for another boat to find that nine of them had 
been destroyed by the explosion. I returned to my men and 
told them the truth, and said: ‘Boys, we have got to take 


our chances.” And they shouted: “We are with you, lieu- 
tenant!” God bless them. 

The wreckage was finally cleared away and the boats were 
taking the water, but not one of my men tried to get into 
a boat, waiting the word from me. A destroyer came along- 
side on the a side from our station and took off all 
the men it could carry. Finally, when the vessel had listed 
so far that I thought it was “gone,” we got over a life raft, 
which held fifty-four men; but I piled about sixty-five aboard 
and pushed off in the last small boat to leave. When we 
got about 200 yards from the vessel a destroyer went along- 
side and took off the rest. We began to find out what con- 
dition our boat or raft was in, for it was leaking like the 
“dickens” and we had to bail for our lives. The sea was 
quite rough, with a strong wind blowing. We found that 
we had another lieutenant, by name of Gallagher, with us, 
and he was a prince—cool and calm as ice. We tried to hold 
the boat into the wind, thinking we would be picked up, but 
the wind carried us away. 

After drifting for come time we again were startled to 
hear a gas engine going and just about fifty yards from us 
passed the submarine which did the dirty work. I was so 
mad that if I had my pistol with me I think I would have 
shot at it, which would be like throwing stones at a stone 
wall. The wind carried us toward the coast of Scotland, 
which was about —-———— miles away. I forgot to say that 
just after the submarine passed us the Tuscania went down 
just like a duck, bow first, within plain sight of us. We 
finally reached the coast line, only to find it sheer cliff and 
rock, but could not keep off. So we were smashed on the 
rocks, where it was every man for himself with only one 
chance in a hundred of ever making shore, for the sea 
was tremendous and, as we afterward found, this was the 
worst spot on the coast. Our boat was smashed to pieces. 
Never will I forget my fight for life and I called on God for 
mercy, and only thru His answer am I alive today, for I 
was nearly done when I was washed up on a rock to which 
I could hold until I got a little strength and managed with 
the help of God to reach shore somewhat brujsed and with 
clothes torn to pieces, but alive. I heard a call and answered, 
and one of my boys came and got me and Beiped me to a 
place up on the rocks, which five other boys had reached. 
We spent the rest of the night trying to keep alive, for the 
wind was cold and the water had chilled us to the bone. 
About daybreak a light showed on the cliff and we called, 
and were found by a Scotchman by name of Morrison, who 
told us we were on the —-—————— the extreme ————__ 
Scotland helped us to reach home, 
a large farm where we were sheltered and given food and 
hot drinks. That afternoon a carriage came from 
seven miles away and took us to the small village of ————_—— 
where we were taken in by some of the grandest people on 
earth. I stayed with a man by the name of Colin Camp- 
bell and my own mother could not have done more for me 
than Mrs. Campbell did. Those quaint Scotch eople, some 
of whom had never been off the island, are God's chosen 

people, and no better people are to be found on this earth, 

{rs, Campbell certainly stopped my having pneumonia. We 
remained there a few days and they sent us by boat to 
————— and then again by boat to ————— where we got 
aboard a train and came thru the Highlands to Glasgow. 
—————— Never again will I laugh and “kid” you about the 
Scotch, for they are the finest people on earth. They showed 
us ing kindness possible on the way here. Since arrival 
at the hospital they have brought us fruit and every little 
thing they could. he nurses are grand to me, and in fact 
everybody is. 

Scotland is a beautiful country and in coming here from 
————— passed thru part of ——- that tourists pay 
thousands of dollars to see. 

Can not write ye any more today about the Tuscanta 
disaster for what I saw and what I heard, with the horror 














of it all, is still too fresh in mind, but a little later I will 
write a letter you can read, and then will I tell you all from 
beginning to end. Things are still too fresh to try to tell 
you all about the horror, for I can see and hear the poor 
devils going now. Well, enough of that until I can write 
again, which won’t be long. 

Lost all my outfit except what I had on my back and that 
looks as if I had stolen it from a scarecrow. 

The American consul, Mr. McCurson, was in to see us 
—— and today two vice consuls came in. Major 

rown, the officer in charge of this hospital, is one grand 
man, and Mrs, Brown has been in every day to see us and 
brought us fruit, also the pad I am writing on. If I am 
going to be killed it will be from kindness. The consul is 
going to see about —- our outfits for us and I think that 
we will be reimbursed for our losses by the Government. 
The greater part of our men landed in Ireland and will be 
brought over later to England so I think we will be here for 
some time, as we must reorganize completely for every need, 
as our supplies are lost. 

I guess you can read this, but I am propped up in bed in 
hard position to write. Have two lieutenants, one each side 
of me, one who was with me in the boat and one from another 
boat. This hospital is just for officers and is a very nice 
place. There are a lot of Scotch and English officers here 
and they are dandy fellows. 

I am getting tired, so must stop—and the nurse is giving 
me the “bad eye.” I will write again very soon. 





AFTER THE TUSCANIA SANK 


W. BH. (“Bill”) Barwick, son of 8S. BE. Barwick, sales agent 
in Chicago territory for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and mem- 
ber of the Sixth Battallion of the Twentieth Engineers (For- 
est), has written his parents a letter descriptive of his ex- 
perience when the T'uscania was torpedoed by a German 
“U” boat off the Irish coast and the treatment accorded 
the American soldiers and foresters after landing. His letter 
is as follows: 

“Dear Father and Mother: 

“I hope you received my cable in time to keep you from 
worrying greatly. I know that you must have known that 
I was somewhere on the ocean whea the accident occurred, 
and, of course, could imagine the worst in an instance of 
this sort. 1 tried my best to cable you at an earlier date, 
but it was impossible owing to the fact that the telegraph 
authorities seemed to be under the impression that it would 
not be permissible, and it took two or three days to get it 
straightened out. I can imagine the excitement and anxiety 
of those who had reason to suppose their relatives or friends 
might be on board, and feel sorry that they had occasion to 
worry about us. 

“Slighting all descriptions of the accident, I will say that 
I suffered only two losses—my tobacco, of which I had a 
good supply, and my fountain pen, 

“I am now located in England with the balance of the 
boys, and we are being treated just fine. A very comfortable 
bed and quarters, and the food is very good, 

“I have had the opportunity for seeing a great deal of the 
country here, and had it not been for the accident and the 
knowledge that some of our friends were lost on the boat 
it would have been énjoyable beyond words, but under the 
circumstances we could not take a great deal of pleasure 
out of our trip across the country to our present quarters. 


(Concluded on Page 64) 





MATERIALS FOR 


In view of the widespread interest that has been mani- 
fested in the 5,000-ton wooden steamship successfully 
launched at Orange, Tex., recently for the Cunard Line, 
contracts for twelve of which have been placed by the 
United States Government with the same yard, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to be able to present 
to its readers a comparison of the materials required 
for this type of vessel and for the Ferris type of 3,500 
tons that officially has been adopted by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

These comparative figures were taken from Schedule 


TWO TYPES OF SHIPS COMPARED 


23, the official schedule for the Ferris ship, and a sched- 
ule prepared by the National Shipbuilding Co., which is 
constructing the Daugherty type, the comparisons being 
verified by a practical lumberman. 

One objection that has been raised by some manufac- 
turers to the Daugherty schedule is the excessive lengths 
of some of the timbers, but others have aptly met this 
objection with the statement that ‘‘we can add a few 
feet to the length of our carriages and prepare to cut 
these long timbers easier than we can locate and bring 
to the mill the trees necessary to produce the big tim- 


bers in the Ferris schedule.’’ 

Since the original Daugherty schedule was completed 
some changes have been made in it, notably where 24- 
inch timbers first were specified the builder will use two 
pieces of 10-inch and 16-inch bolted together. 

The adoption by the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
a design gimilar to the Daugherty type would enable 
the Government to utilize to the fullest extent all the 
facilities of the South and the west Coast for timber’ 
production and assure the rapid construction of wooden 
ships in almost unlimited numbers: 


COMPARISON OF “SCHEDULE 23” AS AGAINST “DAUGHERTY SCHEDULE” 


Schedule 23 contains approximately 11,696 pieces—1,539,410 feet. 
Daugherty schedule contains approximately 10,913 neal aid feet. 
ve. 





CONDENSED COMPARISON OF LENGTHS 
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REMOVE HINDRANCES TO SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDING 


Southern Pine Interests Find Formal Hearing Unnecessary — Shipping Board to Modify Design — Pledge 300 More 
Schedules Annually—Timber Administrator Appointed—Senator Protests Government Control of Sawmills 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 13.—A delegation of lum- 
bermen headed by Representative Fordney, of Michigan, 
today urged the Senate committee on military affairs to 
pass no legislation empowering the President to com- 
mandeer sawmills. Southern pine lumbermen already 
had been assured that the objectional sections of the 
Chamberlain Bill would be eliminated by the committee. 

Mr. Fordney declared it would be a great mistake ‘‘ for 
the President to take over and undertake to operate 
38,000 sawmills.’’ He added that ‘‘these plants are 
now being operated by 38,000 experienced lumbermen. 

The Michigander, himself largely interested in lumber 
operations, declared the real purpose of the bill is to 
place organized labor in all lumber plants and regulate 
hours and wages. ‘‘If the President had the power, 
said Mr. Fordney, ‘‘he would fix the work day at the 
southern mills at eight hours as he has fixed it in the 
West. The President has worked with this scheme day 
and night since the war started, thru Mr. Gompers, head 
of the American Federation of Labor. There is no 
8-hour day in the trenches. I have two boys over there 
and I am doing all that I can to help win this war, and 
I say for God’s sake don’t keep us from winning by 
interfering here at home. Don’t say to men here in this 
country that they may work only as they please while 
the boys in the trenches serve without thought of the 
length of the day and the Government is behind them. ’’ 

Mr. Fordney spoke with feeling about his sons and 
showed much resentment over the attitude of labor 
leaders who would organize the workmen in sawmills 
and logging camps and demand an 8-hour day. Said he: 

We have 150 soldiers at our lumber plants and we are 
paying them from $5 to $10 a day. My son, who has charge 
of some of our operations, has written me that he could not 
find an I. W. W. in our plants with a fine tooth comb. We 
have no labor troubles now. ‘This bill should be changed so 
as to commandeer the timber, the logs, or the lumber, but not 
to take control of our plants. They are satisfied with the 
price fixed by the Government for spruce, and we will be 
satisfied with any other prices that the Government fixes, 
just so it does not take the property and direct the operations. 
Because I am a member of Congress I can not sell lumber 
directly to the Government. If I were to do that I should 
have to go to jail. I went to the attorney general and asked 
him what I could do, as I was interested in large lumber 
concerns and an arrangement was made by which I can 
furnish lumber. 

Senator Thomas of Colorado said the Government ought 
to control the lumber plants to be able to drive out the 
I. W. W. and other unpatriotic citizens who interfere 
with their operations. ‘‘So far as I am concerned I would 
stand the I. W. W. up against the wall and shoot them,’’ 
said Senator Thomas. 

Mr. Fordney explained that the lumber people of the 
West had complied with the requests of the Government 
for airplane and ship timbers and would continue to do 
so. He declared that if a man could be found who in- 
terfered with the Government’s program or refused to 
cobperate in, an endeavor to speed up ship building he 
should be singled out and hung. 


SOUTHERN PINERS TO BURY THE HATCHET 


WasuinetTon, D. C., March 12.—After a series of con- 
ferences with officials of the Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and among themselves, a large 
delegation of southern pine lumbermen today determined 
to ‘‘bury the hatchet’? and ‘‘saw wood.’’ 

The series of conferences resulted in what appears to 
be a pretty thoro understanding. Both sides made con- 
cessions, and admitted mistakes. All apparently: are 
agreed that many real difficulties and obstacles have been 
overcome and that the wooden ship program is well on 
the road to a splendid success. 

In view of this development, the hearing arranged 
for today before the Senate committee on commerce has 
been indefinitely postponed. Instead of the entire dele- 
gation appearing at a public hearing, F. L. Sanford, of 
Zona, La., who had done considerable diplomatic work 
in advance of the conferences, prepared and delivered 
to Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, chairman of 
the committee, a letter, which is published herewith, and 
which sets forth briefly the achievements of the yellow 
pine men and the history of southern pine mills in their 
relation to the wooden ship program. The letter follows: 

Due to the fact that the commerce committee of the 
Senate has been conducting an investigation covering the 
Government's ship building program, the lumber operators 
of the South requested and were accorded the privilege of 
appearing before your committee. The date of the hearing 
was set for March 12. We lumbermen were prompted to 
ask for this hearing as a result of misleading statements 
appearing in the public press touching an alleged failure of 
the southern pine producers promptly to furnish materials 
for ship schedules as they had agreed to do. It now develops 
that as a result of readjusting timber requirements, thereby 
adapting the schedules to the southern woods, the Shipping 
Board has made it possible for us more adequately and prac- 
ticaliy to furnish all needed supplies. Due to this situation 
we will be in position not only to hasten the Shipping Board’s 
need more effectively but to aid the country’s great necessity. 

I personally realize the enormous amount of work with 
which your committee is burdened. In view of these new 
developments I deem it unnecessary for the southern lum- 
bermen at this time to go forward with a public hearing, 
and this because we are now in a position, thru achieve- 
ment, to make manifest to the country the wonderful capacity 
of the southern forests to furnish ship schedules. 

Naturally we hold ourselves ready to appear before your 
committee if you or any one of your members deem such 
course necessary. My sole thought in advising that we forego 
the hearing is due to the fact that I am anxious to relieve 
your committee of unnecessary work, and further because I 
feel that the entire problem has now been solved, hence will 
but briefly outline the following salient facts, which we ask 











that you incorporate in the records of these proceedings and 
later confirm our entire presentation by a brief which we 
will shortly file. 

The Larger Sizes 

In my former testimony I referred to our letter of May 4, 
written at the time we agreed to accept an order for material 
for fifty ships on the original schedule of timbers submitted 
to us, and which at that time was composed of considerably 
smaller timbers than it was afterward thought necessary to 
use. In this letter we suggested the advisability of securing 
some of the larger timbers from the Pacific coast because we 
realized that the extraordinary demand for immediate delivery 
of the larger timbers on account of the fact that practically 
all of the ships to be built would be started at the same 
time and the larger timbers would be needed first, and we were 
anxious that no act of ours might delay the production of 
ships so necessary to the carrying on of our country’s war 
program. We even went so far as to offer a reduction of 
10 percent in the price of the timbers we furnished if they 
would buy all of the very large sizes from the Pacific coast, 
where, as you know, the trees grow to larger dimensions. 
You are all familiar with the fact that the trees which will 
make the larger timbers needed in the Ferris type of boats 
are very scattering in our southern forests. Most of the 
sawmill operators of the South handle their logs with 
machinery and are limited to points not over 500 to 800 
feet from their railroads on that account. To get these 
larger scattered trees necessitated the securing of many hun- 
dreds of ox or mule teams, and we feared that we could not 
get the equipment necessary to secure the larger timbers as 
fast as they were needed. The officials of the Shipping Board 
at that time no doubt felt that they should not adopt our 
suggestion that they get fir timber from the Pacific coast 
on account of the congestion of the railroads and the diffi- 
culty that would be incurred in getting cars for transporting 
them across the country. We urged them repeatedly to take 
this step because we did not want anything to interfere with 
the rapid construction of ships. 

There has been considerable newspaper publicity given the 
fact that the Shipping Board had found it necessary to go to 
the Pacific coast after these larger timbers, and the inference 
from these articles has been that the southern pine operators 
have failed to carry out their agreements. This accounts for 
our again bringing this matter to your attention so that your 
records might show just what our activities have been in 
reference to this very vital matter. The fact that the Ship- 
ping Board, as now constituted, has acted on the suggestion 
by making fir interchangeable with southern pine seems to 
me as indicative of the fact that southern lumber operators 
were justified in their original thought. 

It is possible that we have erred in not insisting upon the 
different ship builders keeping us constantly advised of the 
particular sizes they would need thirty or sixty days in 
advance of their requirements, and we may have shipped 
thousands of feet of lumber in sizes that would not be needed 
for several months that could have been made into sizes 
that were going to be needed in the near future. Such infor- 
mation has, in very few instances, been afforded us. And in 
light of the fact that a number of ship yards have complained 
that they did not have specific sizes when needed, we are led 
to think that in future the ship builders should be more 
careful in giving us their hearty coéperation by furnishing 
such information, and we are going to urge that they do help 
us in meeting the situation by keeping us constantly advised 
of their immediate lumber requirements, We, on our part, 
will use every effort to furnish promptly the sizes they need 
and should any operator be unable to do so, on account of 
local conditions we will take it upon ourselves to see that 
the particular items needed are shipped from some other of 
our mills. This we could not do until recently on account 
of the fact that the Shipping Board did not authorize the 
division of partial schedules among different mills. 


Changes in Schedule 

When I appeared before you on Jan. 4, 1918, I mentioned 
the fact that there had been many changes found necessary 
in the sizes and workings of the timbers. At that time it was 
impossible for me to say just how many changes had been 
made. Since then we have gone over all of these changes 
and find that up to the present time 521 changes have been 
made, nearly 48 percent of these changes having affected the 
sizes. These numerous changes have delayed us materially. 
This statement is merely submitted as a fact of record to 
supplement my former testimony. 


Shipments 
When appearing before you Jan. 4 I made a brief State- 
ment as to the volume of our shipments, but it was impossi- 
ble for me at that time to go into detail from the beginning 
of our shipments, as we had not had time to prepare such 
figures. In order that this may be shown in your records I 
am going to give you more detailed information by quoting 
the following schedule of shipments: 
TOTAL NUMBER OF CARS SHIPPED 
Status of Shipments 
No. of Average 
working per work- 


Figures In aggregate { i 
as of date oe : sii a’ ~ 
Sept. LT Ce eee 1,433 57 25 
SS ee 2,444 71 34 
oO aaa ee 3,133 85 87 
ANS UD is ob 4 60S Se 0S A 3,661 93 39 
115 44 
128 47 
151 59 
169 68 
201 82 


On Sept. 7 when the first statements of this kind was pub- 
lished by our organization there had been shipments of 1,433 
cars, The first car had been shipped July 2. This shows an 
average of twenty-five cars per working day from July 2 to 
Sept. 7. By the tabulation of our statement of figures as of 
Feb. 25 you will see that we have shipped an average since 
July 2 of eighty-two cars per working day, amounting to 
approximately 1,353,000 feet a day, a total of 277,266,500. 
It is true that in many instances we have been unable to keep 
the larger sizes going into the yards in proportion to other 
parts of the schedule. However, durjng the last seven months 
we have been obliged to furnish more than 40,000,000 feet of 
12x12 and larger in size for General Pershing and other 
Government uses on priority orders. These orders were 
issued by those in charge of the lumber business of the 
Hmergency Fleet Corporation and are evidence that it was 
thought more necessary by the Government that these sizes 
be turned into other channels than that they be manufactured 
into ship schedules. As there are approximately ‘100,000 feet 
of large timbers in the schedules and as 40 percent of this 


was required for other Government use we were unable to 
deliver them to the ship yards, which accounts largely for 
our being behind on the correct proportion of the larger sizes. 


Available Supply of Large Timbers 

Newspaper articles referring to the fact that logging pro- 
duction officers had reported enormous numbers of large trees 
found in the South failed to mention the fact that a very 
large percentage of these trees were of cypress and that the 
majority of these trees are found on holdings which are not 
being operated as sawmill propositions. It further develops 
that these tracts were located along the south Atlantic coast 
and were not in the locality of the opertaions of members of 
our organization. However, we are aware of the fact that 
there are a considerable number of tracts which are situated 
adjacent to holdings of our members, and if it is possible for 
the logging production officers to arrange for us to get the 
larger trees out of these tracts it will greatly increase the 
possibility of our getting timbers for ships to be built in the 
future. We consider that the appointment of these officers 
was a very wise move and feel sure that we are going to 
receive material aid from them and you may rest assured 
that every member of our organization welcomes their assist- 
ance, 

Laminated or Built-Up Frames 

We also wish to commend the Shipping Board for the 
thoughtful consideration that it has given the matter of 
using laminated or built-up timbers wherever possible and 
its decision in its future program to use this manner of con- 
struction. I want here to inform your body that at the 
meeting of some of our members held yesterday here in 
Washington, members being present representing probably 
20 percent of the longleaf southern pine production, our 
committee was authorized to pledge the furnishing to the 
Shipping Board by our organization of timbers for at least 
300 additional complete ship schedules annually. This has 
been made possible by the decision of the Shipping Board to 
build up the larger flitches or frame timbers and use two 
pieces of approximately even size totalling the widths as 
required in Schedule 23. ‘This eliminates the necessity of 
our getting out exceedingly wide pieces, the difficulty of 
which I particularly stressed in my testimony before your 
committee in January. This pledge is based upon our being 
allowed to use fir in the larger timbers in the event of any 
large demand being made on us for other Government timbers 
on further priority orders. In this meeting we were very 
generously offered every assistance possible from the great 
lumber interests of the Pacific coast thru J. H. Bloedel, 
one of the largest operators in that district and who is also 
lumber production officer for the fleet corporation on the 
west Coast. 

The following lumbermen were present at the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau office on March 11: W. H. Sulli- 
van, chairman; 8. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; F. L. Peck, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; F. L. Sanford, Zona, La.; V. M. Scanlan, 
Clyde, Miss.; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; M. L. 
Fleishel, Jacksonville, Fla.; M. J. Hurst, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; H. T. Kendall, Houston, Tex.; C. E. Klumb, Wig- 
gins, Miss.; F. C. Sheppard, Kansas City, Mo.; C. L. 
Haus, Pensacola, Fla.; C. Green, Laurel, Miss.; W. M. 
Cady, McNary, La.; F. C. Reimers, Hammond, La.; J. H. 
Kirby, Houston, 'Tex.; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; 
L. L., Chipman, Beaumont, Tex.; W. H. Bissell, Laurel, 
Miss.; W. W. Gamble, Laurel, Miss.; L. C. Boyle, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. J. Sowers, director, New Orleans, La.; 
J. EK. Rhodes, New Orleans, La.; A. G. T. Moore, New 
Orleans, La.; King H. Pullen, New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Lang, Chicago, Ill.; J. T. Williams, New Orleans, La.; 
Harry L. DeMuth, Washington, D. C.; F. W. Stevens, 
Bagdad, Fla.; Thornton A. Green, St. Louis, Mo. 

During the time J. H. Bloedel and H. B. Van Duzen 
were present there were also in attendance A. R. Swartz, 
Live Oak, Fla.; T. J. Aycock, Aycock, Fla.; R. H. Bond, 
Lake Helen, Fla.; A. Mason Cooke, manager North 
Carolina Pine Bureau, Washington, D. C.; R. L. Perry, 
manager Georgia-Florida Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Sanford’s letter em- 
bodies a decision wired to New Orleans on Friday of last 
week, advising the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau that 
hereafter yellow pine flitches need not exceed 24 inches 
in width. They now run up to 36 inches. 

The successful launching of -a 5,000-ton wooden ship 
at Orange, Tex., two weeks ago by A. A. Daugherty is 
understood to have been very largely responsible for the 
decision of the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation to 
accept smaller timbers and permit laminated construc- 
tion. The 5,000-ton ship contains no timbers that are 
nearly as large as those called for in the specifications 
for the 3,500-ton Ferris type ships, or standardized wood- 
en ships. 

In view of the decision of the Shipping Board to per- 
mit laminated construction, the southern pine lumber- 
men pledged themselves to provide material for 300 
wooden ships annually hereafter, if required by the 
Government. This pledge is based upon an understand- 
ing that the yellow pine men will be permitted to use 
fir for the larger timbers in the event that the Govern- 
ment calls upon southern pine mills for large quantities 
of 12x12 and larger timbers for other purposes, as has 
been the case up to date. 

J. H. Bloedel and H. B. Van Duzen told the Senate 
committee that the two States of Washington and Ore- 
gon were prepared to furnish fir timbers and lumber for 
450 ships annually. To this total the southern millmen 
have now pledged 300, making a pledged total of 750 
wooden ships annually. 


Southern Pine Timber Administrator Appointed 


John Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed as Timber Administrator of the Shipping Board 
for the South. In this capacity it will be the business 
of Mr. Kirby to see that yellow pine mills do their 
utmost in the way of getting out ship building material. 

The creation of this position is one of the very 1m- 
portant developments of the conferences of southern pine 
lumbermen and Shipping Board officials. 

From the outset some of the yellow pine mills have 
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not humped themselves so anybody could notice it, and 
nobody has been clothed with sufficient authority to re- 
quire them to come across to the full extent of their 
facilities .Many other mills, on the other hand, as 
stated by Chairman Hurley recently, have done ‘‘more 
than their part’’ in a patriotic endeavor to deliver the 
goods with interest. 

Henceforth, Mr. Kirby, widely and favorably known 
all over the South, will be clothed with all necessary 
authority and unquestionably will get results. He will 
cooperate closely with the fleet corporation and with the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, in a practical way 
representing both. 

When Chairman W. H. Sullivan arrived in Washing- 


ton he had already made up his mind that the thing for 
the southern pine mills to do was to ‘‘saw wood’’ and 
stand on their record. Even before the important de- 
velopments of the conference came he was satisfied that 
the reputation of the yellow pine men would be amply 
vindicated as time passes, and that the present is not 
the time for hurling rocks at the Shipping Board, or by 
the Shipping Board at the lumbermen. 

This feeling quickly permeated the conference, espe- 
cially after it was discovered that some of the state- 
ments made by officials of the Shipping Board and fleet 
corporation were based in part on misinformation, and 
were not made with the idea of doing the slightest in- 
justice to yellow pine men. 





| Notes From 


Washington 








STATE WEST’S SHIP BUILDING CAPACITY 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 11.—J. H. Bloedel, of 
Seattle, and H. P. Van Duzer, of Portland, told the 
Senate committee on commerce the latter part of last 
week that the State of Washington can furnish 250 
wooden ships in one year and Oregon can add another 
200 if Washington officials will but say the word. 

Messrs. Bloedel and Van Duzer came to Washington 
with other well known west Coast lumbermen to confer 
with the Federal Shipping Board authorities and other 
Government officials concerning the production of fir 
lumber on the Pacific coast and in the Inland Empire. 
The two men named are members of the new Government 
Fir Production Board on the Coast, with Colonel B. P. 
Disque of the signal corps as the third member. 

Other west Coast men in the city with them are J. H. 
Ransom, who has been added to the staff of assistants 
to the director of lumber, Council of National Defense; 
George Gerlinger, Walter B. Nettleton, Howard Hol- 
land, and Mr. Jerome and Mr. Stimson of Seattle. Lloyd 
Wentworth, of Portland, representative of the shipping 
board, also is here for conferences with officials of the 
board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

When they came to Washington Messrs. Bloedel and 
Van Duzer had not expected to testify before the Senate 
committee. Senator McNary of Oregon arranged a 
special hearing for them, with a view to combatting a 
statement credited to Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board that the entire country’s capacity for wooden ship 
construction is 360 vessels in one year. They succeeded 
very well in this respect. 

Members of the committee were advised that unless 
additional contracts are soon awarded for wooden ships 
some ship ways on the Coast will be unoccupied. In view 
of the crying need for ships, they pointed out, it would 
be most unwise to permit such a condition to develop. 

Information also was given regarding going concerns 
with large backing that have made unsuccessful efforts 
to procure ship contracts. 

‘*TIn justice to the shipping board,’’ said Mr. Bloedel, 
“‘T should say that its officials have not until now had 
definite figures of our lumber production which were 
conclusive, and past experience has been in some respects 
disappointing. Now they have the figures, and I think 
we will get results.’’ 

Mr. Bloedel said that shipping facilities must keep 
pace so that lumber can be marketed commercially, since 
otherwise the full production of ships can not be secured. 

Mr. Van Duzer declared that a very large increase in 
the production of ship timbers is possible if a definite 
program is announced so that loggers will be assured 
of a market. 

Mr. Bloedel gave the committee the cheering informa- 
tion that conferences now in progress with shipping 
board officials indicate an enlarged wooden ship program 
will be adopted. 

It may be said in this connection that leading yellow 
pine lumbermen now in the city have gained the same 
impression as to the outlook for wooden ships in the 
future. 

The Pacific coast lumbermen came here to get every- 
thing in good working order here and settle details of 
the work of the new Fir Production Board in its rela- 
tion to getting out material for ships, airplane stock and 
all Government work. 

In addition to the building operations on the west 
Coast, large quantities of big fir timbers are now being 
rushed across the country for distribution to Atlantic 
and Gulf coast ship yards that are engaged in building 
wooden ships. The timbers are crossing the continent 
im record-breaking time in special trains made up of 
forty cars each. One trainload of fir timbers reached 
Chicago in six days and one got as far as Buffalo in 
eight days. 

In view of transportation conditions the record which 
the carriers are making with these emergency shipments 
of fir timbers are considered remarkable. The plan of 
shipment contemplates delivery at ultimate destination 
on this side of the continent within thirty days. In many 
instances deliveries will be made to ship yards in much 
shorter time. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., member of the staff of 
the director of lumber, will leave Washington shortly 
+ A gone about two months. Mr. Ransom will take his 

ce. 

Mr. Nettleton is chairman of the price committee ap- 
pointed by the fir board. With Mr. Gerlinger and Lynde 
Palmer, in charge of the Washington office of the west 
Coast lumbermen, he today conferred with Dr. Haney, 
who is directing the cost-finding work of the Federal 

tade Commission. Mr. Nettleton is a member of the 
firm of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 





SHIPPING BOARD HEARS WAGE CLAIMS 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 11.—The wage adjustment 
board of the Federal Shipping Board today began hear- 
mgs on wage scales and working conditions in the ship 





: yards of the New York and New England district. Rep- 


resentatives of the employees were heard. The employers 
will next be given a hearing. 

The south Atlantic ship yard controversies already 
have been disposed of by wage settlements. 

Discussion of conditions in the Boston ship yards will 
begin on Thursday. On Monday of next week a hearing 
will be given on conditions in the wooden ship yards of 
Maine. 

The demands of the workers in the New York district 
yards, as outlined today, are in most cases for sharp 
increases in wages, running as high as 100 percent. Rep- 
resentatives of the employees base their claims for big 
increases on the unprecedented cost of living with which 
they are confronted. 

It is believed that many of the grievances concerning 
living conditions will be satisfied by the housing pro- 
gram which the Emergency Fleet Corporation expects 
soon to put into effect. Surveys are now being completed 
of all localities where ship building is in progress to 
determine what steps are necessary to afford the em- 
ployees the proper degree of comfort in the way of 
housing. 

The housing proposition promises to play an increas- 
ingly important part in all branches of war work. For 
example, in the District of Columbia it will be necessary 
during the next few months to provide housing for up- 
wards of 30,000 additional Government employees. There 
are exactly 242 dwellings fit for occupation by white 
persons now vacant in the city. 

J. H. Burton & Co. (Inc.), ran a two-page advertise- 
ment in the Washington newspapers yesterday, giving an 
outline of a plan to build a large number of portable 
frame dwellings on the Potomac River front immediately 
west of the beautiful white marble Lincoln Memorial 
Building, which is now virtually completed, as an illus- 
tration of one excellent way in which the housing problem 
for department clerks in this city might be solved. 

The Burton Co. names the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., which is turning out large quantities 
of portable stuff for overseas shipment; Eastman, Gard- 
iner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., and the Great Southern 
Lumber Company of Bogalusa, La., and its own mills as 
having a daily capacity of more than 1,000,000 feet of 
fabricated lumber. 

The shipping board itself is having no small amount 
of trouble in finding adequate office space in the city 
for its many activities. In addition to its headquarters 
building in F Street, the shipping board is occupying 
available space in ten buildings. 





AWARDS CONTRACT FOR GREAT HOSPITAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—The War Depart- 
ment today awarded to Gude & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., a 
contract to construct a $1,750,000 tuberculosis and re- 
construction hospital for American soldiers at Azalia, 
near Asheville, N. C. This is intended to be the largest 
and best equipped government hospital for tuberculosis 
in the country. 


LUMBERMEN CONFER ON PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—T. J. Aycock, of 
Aycock, Fla.; A. R. Swartz, of Live Oak, Fla.; R. H. 
Bond, of Lake Helen, Fla., and W. F. Jones, all of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, held a conference 
here Monday on prices and also , ined with the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau in its discussion of the wooden 
ship situation. Other Georgia-Florida members also were 
in town, 

The price conference of the southern pine committee 
with the Federal Trade Commission, which was sched- 
uled for today, has been postponed until next Monday. 








LARGE BUILDING PROGRAM AHEAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Major W. A. Star- 
rett, chairman of the emergency construction committee 
of the Council of National Defense, announced today that 
the building program of the council for 1918 contem- 
plates the expenditure of $300,000,000. 

Concentration, storage and terminal buildings at six 
different seaboard locations, including warehouses, are 
to be erected at a cost of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
The sum of $100,000,000 will be set aside for buildings 
in the interior; $50,000,000 will be spent for flying fields 
and additions and betterments for the signal corps, and 
approximately $100,000,000 will be expended for powder 
and gas plants and clements included in the manufacture 
of high explosives. 

The magnitude of the 1918 building program can be 
realized when the statement is made that the largest ex- 
penditure during one year prior to the war for any 
character of Government work was in the building of 
the Panama Canal when $46,000,000 was spent in a 
single year. 

All the new contracts will be on a basis of 7 percent 
for operations under $100,000, scaling down to 2% per- 
cent on very large ones, with only 2% percent allowed 
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Fort Dearborn National Baak. | 
Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - ~- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY RK. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOUN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
oa oes 
MA , Vice-Pres. 

5 FERNALD, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
—— W. J. FICKINGER, Asst, Cash. 


H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer. 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 








ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers-—— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


% & Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department, 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 





Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 














which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermemn 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 























Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








on subcontracts. The limit of profit on any one con- 
tract, however large, will be $250,000. Out of this fee 
the contractor has to pay his own overhead costs, so that 
a gross profit of this size would net the contractor a 
much smaller sum after such costs were charged off. 

Several of the contractors who received cantonment 
contracts have asserted that their overhead expenses 
ran as high as $100,000. 


RED CROSS FUNDS FOR BELGIAN PORTABLES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11—American Consul John 
Ball Osborne of Havre, France, has transmitted the fol- 
lowing report to the Department of Commerce: 


The newspapers of Havre have recently announced that the 
American Red Cross, thru the intermediary of Maj. John van 
Schaick, acting director of the American Red Cross for Bel- 
gium, has placed the sum of 2,000,000 francs at the disposal 
of the Belgian minister of finance, and that from this fund 
an allotment of 500,000 francs has been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Belgian village at Sanvic, a suburb of Havre. 

The land for this village has been purchased, and in the 
near future the first lot of 100 portable houses will be erected. 
Besides dwelling houses, there will be a church and schools. 
ed village will be connected with the tramway system of 

avre. 

The establishment of this village has been determined upon 
as one important means of meeting the serious shortage in ac- 
commodations for the Belgian refugee population. 

It is also announced that from the same fund 600,000 
francs will be devoted to the construction and equipment of a 
school colony in Flanders for the children evacuated from the 
zone of danger close to the firing line. 





NO PROTEST AGAINST CHAMBERLAIN BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Chamberlain bill, 
empowering the President to requisition standing and 
fallen timber required for war purposes and to direct 
sawmill and logging operations, has been recommitted 
to the Senate committee on military affairs and amended 
in important respects. 

The objection of lumbermen generally, and more espe- 
cially those in the South, was to Sections 4 and 5, relat- 
ing to sawmill and logging operations and providing a 
stiff penalty of fine or imprisonment for violation of any 
order issued by the President regarding the manner of 
their operation. 

It was made clear to senators that southern lumber- 
men have no objection whatever to the President requisi- 
tioning standing timber. In fact, they favor giving the 
President this authority, since the timber covered by 
the provisions of the bill is held principally by non- 
resident owners and much of it is not being worked at all. 

Southern lumbermen feel that with the appointment 
of John Henry Kirby as timber administrat.r for the 
South, in which position he occupies a relation to yellow 
pine milly substantially similar to that occupied to fir 
mills in the Northwest by J. H. Bloedel and H. P. Van 
Duzer, makes it wholly unnecessary to confer upon the 
President specific authority to issue orders regulating the 
manner and method of operating mills and logginy camps. 

As amended lumbermen generally have no serious ob- 
jection to its nassage as an emergency war measure and 
for the duration of the emergency. 





PLEASED WITH COMMERCE DECISION 


Cairo, Ill, March 11.—Cairo lumbermen are much de- 
lighted over the recent decision handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington, which sustains 


the protest made by the lumbermen of this city thru the 
traffic bureau of the Cairo Association of Commerce and 
other similar organizations thruout the United States in 
the matter of increasing the minimum car weights in lumber 
shipments. The lumbermen have been loading cars anywhere 
from 30,000 to 34,000 pounds and the railroads sought to 
force them to increase this weight to not less than 40,000 
pounds to the car. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided against the railroads and in favor of the lumbermen. 

This is the case in the interest of which Traffic Manager 
Ray Williams, of the Cairo Association of Commerce, and 
U. S. Musick, of the Louisiana Lumber Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club, made a trip to Wash- 
ington and helped present the protest to the commission. 

U. S. Musick called attention to figures showing that lum- 
ber is being loaded heavily at present and has been so loaded 
for the last two years, regardless of the minima, He said 
he did not believe that any increase would tend to, increase 
loading and called attention to the fact that sizes and 
lengths of lumber must be considered, as well as the saving 
to the lumber people in loading heavy. He manifested con- 
siderable concern regarding what interpretation might be 
placed on the expression “visible capacity,” calling attention 
to the fact that a 36-foot car loaded as heavily as possible 
with 20-foot lengths would still have some space visible 
which could not be loaded on the particular order in ques- 
tion. As to what construction might be placed on this rule, 
no one present at the hearing could give any definite in- 
formation. Mr. Musick also believed that the increased 
minima would make for less than carload buying, which he 
stated was disadvantageous to shipper, carrier and consumer, 
because it required stenciling and handling by all concerned. 

Ray Williams, representing the Cairo Association of Com- 
merce, the Lumbermen’s Club, of Evansville, Ind., and the 
Metropolis Bending Company, of Metropolis, Ill., stated that 
the Illinois lumber yards are engaged in the business of 
making and shipping ready-cut lumber and that they could 
not load any more heavily than they are doing. His figures 
indicated that over half of the shipments were under present 
minimum. 

The testimony indicated that while the average loading of 
the present is greater than the proposed minima, neverthe- 
less it could not always be loaded and some provisions might 
be made for such cases, Attention was also called to pos- 
sible interpretations of the term “loaded to visible capacity,” 
and everyone agreed that the matter was properly one 
pore should be handled in the commission’s general investi- 
gation. 


LUMBERMEN URGED TO FILE PROTESTS 


Cincinnati, OnI0, March 13.—Letters requesting that 
lumbermen prevent opp sition to the plan proposed for 
the Government to take over timberlands and sawmills, 
as provided for in a bill now before Congress, are being 
sent out by the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ / -sociation. 
The secretarv. W. L. Goodnow, in the letter asks the 
members to wire Senators and Representatives statements 
of their attitude. 

The letter a'so suggests the sending of protests against 
the proposed additional charges for spotting cars. 





FIRST ESTIMATE OF 1917 LUMBER CUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—A lumber production 
in the United States of 39,200,000,000 feet in 1917, or a 
decrease of 2 percent as compared with the cut of 1916, 
is the estimate made by the Forest Service based on in- 
complete reports received up to Feb. 26. About one-half 
of the 34,000 mills listed by the Forest Service and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had at 
that time made reports. Because of the need for an 
accurate census caused by the country’s wartime demands 
for lumber, officials in charge of the work are urging 
delinquent mills to report as soon as possible. 

The estimate is based upon the reported cut of 845 
identical sawmills, each of which cut 5,000,000 feet or 
more lumber in either 1917 or the preceding year. The 
reports of these mills is summarized in the following 










tabulation. In the last column is shown the increase 
or decrease in the aggregate State cut. 
No.of Out 1916 Out 1917 
mills M feet M feet Percent 
OT ET a 119 2,718,226 2,726,605 + 0.3 
DESMO conscccness 60 1,248,272 1,204,7 — 3.5 
0 ere oro 51 = 1,079,17 1,000,227 — 6.5 
PRMNINRE 255 6 6:.455S) sp ots 50 927,865 74,470 — 5.8 
ee ae 34 500,882 532,243 + 6.3 
EMMIS io Ga bees ksi 6 wide 8 58,7 84,429 +43.6 
Florida . > 43 651,414 655,763 + 0.7 
Georgia 21 218,207 239,022 + 9.5 
North Carolina. . 43 483,494 375,322 —22.4 
South Carolina. 23 316,480 269,485 —14.9 
Virginia ...... 1 185,243 178,116 — 3.8 
West Virginia a. | 427,967 360,999 —15.6 
EEER re 55-06 4 p's 0.89 55 817,501 870,688 + 6.5 
RSAEINOR as is oven 93.5 108 52 615,520 617,230 + 0.3 
ERUMENOOR 5600 e000 6-0 20 784,978 664,559 —15.3 
SENDS - 5 Gta fo 9-0 as 984 30 339,784 270,5: —20.4 
Wash. and Oregon.... 112 2,951,000 3,208,000 + 8.7 
MED og aie ssrns as oee's 19 600,839 531,053 —11.6 
UND ons 0 a6 6-00» 9-058 11 333,677 282,730 —15.3 
TOMMUTOPINA ose c cc cue 88 1,177,274 1,174,326 — 0.3 
Arizona and N. Mexico’ 8 140,304 119,484 —14.8 
WIROES ois x65 oe 845 16,576,883 16,249,075 — 2.0 





-+ Decrease. — Increase. 


The computed total lumber cut in 1916 was 40,000,000,- 
000 feet. 





RETAIL DIRECTORS HOLD SESSION 


An important meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Several matters were taken up, and action 
on some was deferred. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman of the grading rules committee, reported prog- 
ress with grading matters that had been taken up with 
manufacturing associations. L. L. Barth, of Chicago, 
reported on the trade extension work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and a decision was 
reached that several committees will be appointed to take 
some of tae detail work off the shoulders of Secretary 
Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich. 

Homer Chandler, of Chicago, made a report on cost 
survey and most of the Wednesday session was given 
over to a question of costs as they affect a retail lumber 
business, practically every phase of the subject being 
touched upon. E. F. Henson, a retail lumber dealer of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was present and spoke on the cost of 
doing a retail lumber business in Philadelphia and other 
eastern cities. Codperation will be had with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the matter of 
promoting building and loan associations in towns and 
cities that do not now possess them. The directors went 
on record as opposed to the terms of sale proposals of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, believ- 
ing that there should be no change from the terms that 
are in vogue. Invitations were considered from Chicago, 
St. Louis and Detroit as places for the next annual con 
vention, which will probably be held in September, but 
no decision was reached. President E. A. Diebold of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., presided and there was not only a full 
attendance of directors but several other members were 
present. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION STARTS ESSAY CONTEST 


LAFAYETTE, LA., March 11.—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S school essay contest plan has been adopted by the 
Lafayette Building Association. Cash prizes are offered 
tor best essays on ‘‘ Why Every Family Should Own Its 
Home.’’ The local newspaper is codperating in the 
movement, which also has the hearty endorsement of the 
school authorities. First and second prizes of $5 and 
$2.50 respectively are offered for best two essays written 
by pupils of the industrial school, high school, other 
public schools, and convents, the prize list totaling $30. 
Charles Deballion, secretary of the building association, 
says that the ball has started rolling in good shape and a 
big success is hoped for. The contest closes April 6. 








LAUNCHES FIFTH WOODEN SHIP 


New OrLEans, La., March 11.—The Louisiana Ship- 
building Corporation launched its fifth wooden steamship 
last Thursday at Slidell, Miss., the new vessel being a 
2,500-ton steamer built for account of Christopher Hen- 
nevig, of New York. The ship is built of yellow pine 
thruout, under supervision of the American Shipping Bu- 
reau, and will be equipped with 1,000 horsepower en- 
gines. Its dimensions are: Length, 238 feet; beam, 44 
feet; depth, 20 feet. In design and construction detail 
it differs in at least one important respect from the 
Ferris type ships. The largest timbers used in its con- 
struction measuring 14x17, 36-foot lengths. 





RECEIVES LARGE ORDER FOR BIRCH 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Roy Jones, manager 
of the Washington office of the Northern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau, has recently received orders for 400,- 
000 feet of birch lumber for the signal corps of the 
United States Army, and 1,000,000 feet of birch for the 
French Government, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





SPRING IN FLANDERS 


The mud is softer in the trench, 
The mud that was so soft 
You couldn’t tell the Dutch from French, 
A live man till he coughed. 
In Flanders, even, they have spring, 
In Flanders, so it seems; 
But all in Flanders it can bring 
Is thoughts of old, and dreams. 


The ice is gone back yonder now, 
The winter camp is done, 
And some have gone to push the plough 
And some the logs to run. 
And lots of them will never see 
The green blades in the grass, 
The new leaves on the maple tree, 
The violet they pass. 


But if they slept in Flanders mud 
When spring came back again 

And breathed its gas and saw its blood 
And lived with dying men, 

I think they’d want to see the blue, 
Bright sky, the woods of green, 

And know the joy that once they knew— 
The joy of being clean. 





THE QUESTION 


Can you weep, can you laugh and love? 
Can you hope, can you plan and dream? 
Can you list to the. cooing dove? 
Can you bathe in the sunlight’s gleam? 
Can you thrill at a flag of blue? 
Can you follow the drummer’s roll? 
Can you feel the beat of the heart of you 
And believe that you have no soul? 


Can you love, can you laugh and weep, 

Can you hope, can you dream and plan, 
But to think that the end is sleep, 

And that sleep is the end of man? 
Can you think you are only clay 

When the clay to the clay returns, 
That the night is the death of day 

And in vain for the morning yearns? 


Nay, you know there is something there 
That has walked with you all the years, 
That has laughed when the day was fair, 
And has wept when the night was tears. 
With your soul you have sought the goal, 
With your soul you have searched the sky— 
Can you think that you have a soul 
And believe that the soul will die? 





THE AGE OF GET 
We’re living in an age of get, 
The getting never better, 
It never has been better yet 
For any sort of getter. 
We’re getting business, getting price, 
Our losses getting fewer; 
The weather’s even getting nice, 
The heavens getting bluer. 


We’re living in an age of give, 
We all are learning giving, 
To help the other fellow live 
We find is really living. 
We’re giving to the other man, 
We’re giving of our money; 
We’re living by the better plan, 
And life is getting sunny. 


We’re living in an age of good, 
An age of new relation, 

An age of broader brotherhood 
In business and the nation, 

An age the very gladdest yet, 
An age of pleasant weather— 

The best thing that we ever get 
Is when we get together. 





THE SAWMILL ARCH 
Here in the fireroom by the arch 
Whose eyes are burning red 
I like to sit these days in March 
When clouds are lumps of lead 
And watch the sawdust river flow 
Where hungry flames await, 
To see the falling cinders glow 
Beneath the iron grate. 


I hear the mighty engine pound 
Beyond the open door; 

The flywheel whirls around, around, 
I hear the pulleys roar. 

And all the majesty of song 
My heart could never thrill 

Like that one anthem big and strong— 
The music of a mill, 


The hissing sawdust, glowing coal, 
The sparks that leap and play, 

They warm the body and the soul, 
They light the dreary Cay. 

The melody the pulleys keep 
Sings such a sleepy tune 

Theat all the world seems full of sleep, 

And all the sleep of June. 


The furniture is rather crude, 
A soapbox with a bzvs, 

The kind of simple rocker rude 
You find in such a shack. 

There’s quite a bit of oil about, 
It’s not a parlor grand— 

But, Lord, a fellow can stretch out 
And rest to beat the band. 


The air is warm, the light is dim, 
The sawdust smell is good, 
The purring leather sings to him 

A song of motherhood. 

Yes, take it Avril, May or March, 
The years that can.e and went, 
There’s nothing like a sawmill arch 

To make a man content. 





ALL HANDS ON DECK! 
‘‘All hands on deck!’’ The ship of state 
Is ready for the fray, 
Democracy her holy freight, 
The harbor far away. 
‘*All hands on deck!’’ Remember you 
Are wanted at the guns. 
We have a little job to do— 
That job to lick the Huns. 


‘All hands on deck!’’ Not two or three 
While some remain below; 

There’s work for you, there’s work for me, 
And yonder is the foe. 

‘¢ All hands on deck!’’ The loud alarm 
Is sounding thru the land, 

And mill or mine, or field or farm, 
Together we must stand. 


* All hands on decx:’’ Not half a crew 
Should answer to the call. 

Tis not the battle of the few, 
This battle of us all. 

Where’er you are, the strong, the weak, 
Wherever a. ty lies, 

The flag is flying from the peak— 
‘“All hands on deck!’’ Arise! 





THE FIRM OF HELL & HOHENZOLLERN 


B. H. Beach, of Rome, N. Y., former president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, relays to this department a poem written by Car- 
roll Lund Bates, an Episcopal rector in that town. We 
gather from it that Mr. Bates does not entirely approve 
the actions of the kaiser and, as we don’t either, we are 
glad to print it: 

Satan’s Camouflage 
One day the devil sat in hell 
And thought of things for quite a spell; 
And, quite uneasy in his mind, 
Determined some new course to find. 


Affairs had taken such a turn 

He feared he’d have few souls to burn. 
America was doing stunts, 

That made him want to act at once. 


State after State was going dry, 

And woman suffrage made him sigh; 
While Billy Sunday all about 

Was preaching, with a leap and shout, 


The devil said: “My chance I'll take 
Their pretty little game to break.” 
And so he called on Kaiser Bill 

And said: “Come now to yonder hill, 
I’ve there a moving picture show 
Will tickle you or I’m a crow.” 


So to the hill the kaiser went, 

The devil very well content. 

And, dancing before the kaiser’s eyes 
Went every land of every size: 


There was England, China, Hindustan, 
Africa, France, Afganistan, 

Japan and Russia hand in hand, 
America, India’s coral strand. 


“All these are mine!” the devil cried, 
“What is your price, sir?’ Bill replied. 
“Just worship me, ’tis easy done, 
And, really, it is loads of fun.” 


“How?” said the kaiser. ‘Thus, my Bill, 
Go murder, torture, steal and kill. 

You'll find it, sure, not hard to learn: 
The widow shoot, the orphan burn. 

And if you'll do this, I’ll give you 

The earth, as quite your proper due.” 


“Agreed! Agreed!” thus Bill repeated, 
For he was quite a little heated 
With Satan standing very near 

And breathing hot steam in his ear. 


Thru Belgium he carved his way, 

Killed helpless orphans every day; 

He shot some hundred Red Cross nurses ; 
Sent many babies off in hearses. 


He nailed a hundred men to doors; 

He drowned Americans by scores. 

“And now,” said he, “my friend, Old Nick, 
Where is the world? I’ve done the trick.’ 


“Ah!” said the devil, rather lame, 
“You’ve beaten me at my own game. 
The world, it seems, is not my sphere, 
Come with your uncle, kaiser dear, 
America has broken the spell, 

And you and I must go to hell.” 





WHAT IS AN OPTIMIST? 
Recently we defined an optimist as ‘‘a man who builds 
an addition to a brewery.’’ Now our faithful corre- 
spondent, K. V. H., of Detroit, Mich., who is to this 
department what J. U. H. used to be to Bert Leston 
Taylor, sends us his: 
‘An optimist is a man who eats chestnuts in the 
dark.’? 
Now, what is your definition of an optimist? 











Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note 
maturities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 
of Lading is in hand. 


One feature of -our service which appeals 
strongly to our customers is that they pay only 
for the exact number of days their accounts are 
on our books. 


We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request. 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 





You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiiit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 

















Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO 7" NEW YORK 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Your Cost 
of Doing 


Know 


Stabilize 


Your Markets BUSINESS 


A new service for Retail 
Lumber Organizations 
made necessary by 


War Conditions 


Gregg & Company 


Wright Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Industrial and Civil 


ENGINEERS 








WANTED 


50,000 cords of fuel wood. 
Length 4 feet. State what 
kind and quality with price. 


Frey, Rollow Co. 


@ 74 Broadway, NEW YORK. a 











Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to ship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 








* sail Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 











Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer's problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
ee ee 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 














Address, 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


National Wholesalers Prepare for Eventful Convention—Northern Loggers and North 
Carolinians Outline Their Programs—Hardwood Manufacturers Call Conferences 





March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Va. Annual meeting. 

March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting. 

March 28, 29—Joint meeting of northern logging associations, 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 8, 9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Cemmercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


Coéperation with the Government and wartime activity 
generally are the emphasized themes for consideration by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association an- 
nual, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, March 27 and 28, preliminary announcement of 
which says that ‘‘a complete report will be made by a 
special committee which has spent much of its time in 
investigations at Washington and elsewhere for the pur- 
pose of formulating some satisfactory method of co- 
operation with the Government in its lumber purchases, 
and as many members are vitally interested in this sub- 
ject ample time will be allowed for a full discussion of 
the problem in all its phases.’? Report will be submitted 
by the railroad committee relative to relief from unfavor- 
able transportation conditions, and the trade acceptance 
will be discussed, in connection with terms of sale, by 
a member of the Federal Trade Commission. Among 
speakers already secured are Waddill Catchings, chair- 
man of the committee on codperation of the Council of 
National Defense, who will discuss ‘‘matters of especial 
interest to the wholesale lumber business,’’ and Benjamin 
A. Morton, who will talk on the third Liberty loan. Re- 
port will be submitted by the bureau of information and 
doubtless the many other live divisions of the association 
will submit reports on matters of timely interest. 

This year the wholesale association will be compli: 
mented by the New York Lumber Trade Association in 
the tender of entertainment for the afternoon and evening 
of the first day of the convention. On that day a com- 
plimentary luncheon will be given to the delegates at the 
hotel and tea will be served the ladies in the afternoon. 
Wednesday evening a theater party will be given for mem- 
bers and guests and their ladies. With its customary 
courtesy, the association invites the presence of ladies at 
its annual banquet, especially for the after dinner speak- 
ing. 

a Eugene E. Perry urges that all who contem- 
plate attending the annual will make their hotel reserva- 
tions early. Most of the delegates will probably be housed 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, but many plan to patronize other 
nearby hotels. The formal program is expected within a 
short: time. The committee in charge of it and of general 
arrangements for the convention consists of Maurice E. 
Preisch, president, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Horace 
F. Taylor, first vice president, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. 
Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, 
Ont.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. C. Crombie, 
R. W. Higbie and C. H. Hershey, of New York City. 


Welfare Committee to Hold Conference 


A call has been issued for a meeting of the Welfare 
Fund Committee, immediately prec: .ing the convention 
of the Wholesale association, Secretary E. A. Sterling 
explaining that the meeting is to take the place of the 
adjourned conference called for March 7 and that the 
later date is selected so that members of the Welfare 
committee may attend both meetings ‘‘at one trip.’’ 
The committee conference will be held at the headquarters 
of the secretary, room 403, No. 30 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, and will begin at 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
March 26. 





LOGGERS HAVE A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The program for the Northern Logging Congress to 
be held March 28 and 29 at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
issued. The opening session, to begin at 1:30 p. m. 
March 28, will be addressed by presidents of the vari- 
ous constitutent loggers’ organizations on the subject of 
‘*Our Associations,’’ the speakers listed being P. 8. Me- 
Lurg, North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association; August J. 
Stange, Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association; J. W. 
Gleason, Northeastern & Upper Michigan Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, and L. G. Hillyer, Upper Peninsula Loggers’ 
Association. ‘‘Every Lumber Jack Can Do His Bit’’ is 
the subject scheduled for presentation by A. W. Holt, 
of Oconto, Wis. ‘‘How Loggers Can Aid in the Pro- 
duction and Conservation of Food’’ will be explained 
by Hon. Magnus Swenson, State food administrator, 
Madison, Wis., and ‘‘How Loggers Can Aid in the Pro- 
duction and Conservation of Fuel’’ is the subject to be 
discussed by Hon. W. N. Fitzgerald, State fuel admin- 
istrator, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘‘Power Logging’’ will be 
discussed by W. B. Clubine, Park Falls Lumber Co., Park 
Falls, Wis.; J. J. Lumm, Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn.; J. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., 
New York, N. Y.; W. O. Washburn, American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul., Minn., and a representative of the 
Bell Railway Construction Car Co., Georgiana, Ala. 
‘Development of Cut-over Lands’’ will be discussed by 
W. G. Bissell, or the Wisconsin Advancement Association, 


Milwaukee, Wis. A speaker yet to be selected will pre- 
sent phases of ‘‘ Prohibition.’’ 

The first session of March 29, to begin at 9 a. m., will 
be as follows: 

Fire Prevention—M. P. McCullough, Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Co., Schofield, Wis. ; Dan McDonald Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber Co., Mellen, Wis.;'J. T. Phillips, Diamond Lumber Co,, 
Green Bay, Wis.; A. W. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis, 

Logging Accidents and Methods of Prevention—J. D. My 
rea, Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis.; J. B. Galbraith 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley, Wis.; W. B. Earle, Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich.; O. J. Smith, 
Stearns-Culver Co., L’Anse, Mich. 

Woods Labor: A Review of Conditions Last Winter—The 
Outlook for the Coming Season—W. G. Collar, West Lumber 
Co., Lugerville, Wis.; Martin McDermott, J. Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., Ashland, Wis. ; Ed McRoy, J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co,, 


Odanah, Wis. ; M. K. Fox, Von Platen Lumber Co., Iron Moun- 


tain, Mich. ; Donald McLean, I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich. ; 
BE. M. Moore, Moore & Galloway lamber Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; L. G. Hillyer, Baraga Lumber Co., Baraga, Mich. 

A business meeting will be held on the afternoon of 
March 29, beginning at 1:30 p. m., its object being the 
formation of a Northern Logging Congress, the speak- 
ers listed being M. J. Quinlan, Menominee-Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., Soperton, Wis.; P. 8. McLurg, Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis.; August J. Stange, 
Union Land Co., Merrill, Wis.; J. W. Gleason, Goodman 
Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis., and L. G. Hillyer, Baraga 
Lumber Co., Baraga, Mich. 

Headquarters for the congress will be in the Wiscon- 
sin Hotel, where the sessions will be held. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS’ PROGRAM 


‘«There is more work yet to be done than has already 
been accomplished. We are continually studying your 
problems and producing results that benefit you,’’ says 
a pamphlet issued by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, giving details of its coming annual meeting, of which 
it says further: ‘‘Come to this gathering. Meet the men 
who have been carrying on the work. Get an idea of 
what it means. You incur no obligation thereby but 
confer a pleasure on us.’’ The program offered is as fol- 
lows: 


Minutes of last annual meeting. 

Address of president—A. R. Turnbull. 

Report of secretary-treasurer—W. B. Roper. 

North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau—A. M. Cooke, 
chairman, 

Report of advertising committee—D. O. Anderson, chair- 


man, 
Report of inspection committee—Thomas O’Berry, chair- 
man, 
Report of chief inspector—R. H. Morris. 

“Building the Cantonments’’—Capt. A. S. Dorsey, U. S. A. 

Report of cost accounting committee—G. L. Hume, chair- 
man. 

Other committee reports. 

Address, “War and Business’—G, E. McIlwaine, of Bab- 
son Statistical Organization. 

Election of delegates to National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., April 8 and 9. 

Miscellaneous and new business. 

Election of president and directors. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting of directors. 

Election of secretary and treasurer. 

Other business. 


As several former issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have stated, the annual meeting will be held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., March 21 and will be- 
gin at 1 o’clock sharp, the word sharp being emphasized, 
and in connection with which the statement is made that 
that time has been fixed ‘‘on account of inconvenient 
and uncertain train arrivals, which make attendance 
upon a morning session doubtful. The committee feels 
that if members will lunch early, assemble promptly at 
1 o’clock and give their continuous attention we can 
accomplish as much in one hour session as in the usual 
two sittings. Let us have your help.’’ 

The convention will be followed by a war dinner, at 
which each member is supposed to pay the price of $5 
for himself, and will be featured by good singing, good 
speaking and other entertaining features. It will be 
served at 7 p. m. and will be informal. 





IMPORTANT SUBJECTS TO BE DISCUSSED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 12.—The date for the meet- 
ing at Huntington, W. Va., of the board of governors of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States has been set by President E. O. Robinson for 
March 20, at 9 a. m., Frederick Hotel, and the meeting 
of the open competition plan will open at 2 p. m. the 
same day. 

Some of the subjects selected for discussion at the 
plan meeting are ‘‘ Relation of Cost to Selling Price’’ and 
‘*War Excess Profits Tax.’?’ Members have. been re- 
quested to obtain information as to their costs and be 
prepared to take part in the discussions. They also have 
been supplied with copies of the opinion of Attorney 
Frank Hagerman, Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the 
committee on governmental regulations, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, for use at the meeting. 

Arrangements are being made for another meeting of 
the plan membership at Alexandria, La., at 10 a. m., 
March 27, in connection with the monthly meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. The 
topics for discussion at Huntington will also be taken 
up at Alexandria. 

Special urgency has been injected into the calls for 
both these meetings to impress upon the members the 
importance of the subjects for discussion, and it is 
hoped to have large attendance at both places. 

There will be no meeting of the plan membership at 
Memphis in March. , 

F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, has been in 
eastern territory for a week on a membership campaign, 
and already has sent to headquarters here the names 
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of nearly a dozen large operators in West Virginia and 
Kentucky to be added to the roster of the association 
and the membership list of the open competition plan. 
The additional work required at headquarters on ac- 
count of the extension of the sales reports to cover all 
kinds of hardwoods is being carried forward with ex- 





cellent results by the efficient staff with which Mr. Gadd 
has surrounded himself, and a number of complimentary 
letters have come from the members of the association 
expressing satisfaction with the new binder arrange- 
ment and with the extension of the service of the head- 
quarters workers. 





LUMBERMEN’S INDEMNITY EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 





Danger From Enemy Agents Is Pointed Out and Need of Watchfulness Emphasized— 
Changes in Board of Trustees 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, the interinsur- 
ance organization made up largely of lumber manufac- 
turers, of Pacific coast States, was held at its office in 
the White Building, this city, yesterday. Owing to the 
fact that a number of leading lumbermen are absent at 
Washington and others are engaged in war work which 
requires their presence elsewhere, the attendance was not 
large and only routine business was transacted. 

James H. de Veuve, the attorney in fact of the ex- 
change, made the following formal report on the ex- 
change’s affairs during the last year: ; 


It is with pleasure that I point to the fact that Lumber- 
men’s Indemnity Exchange passed thru its fiscal year with an 
underwriting profit of 8.58 percent representing a gain of 
$13,867.65 to the present members. 

Nineteen hundred and seventeen has been a serious year for 
our business and for all other insurance companies operating 
on lumber classification. There is no doubt that the system of 
sabotage has had a great deal to do with increasing our fire 
risk on sawmill classification by reason of the fact that the 
industry is one absolutely necessary to the success of the en- 
terprise now engaged in by the Government as a coiéperator 
with the entente allies, therefore inviting attacks from sedi- 
tious, unlawful and unprincipled enemies of the United States. 

I do not think that it became thoroly apparent to those 
engaged in the industry as well as the Government until 
last November that there was a serious menace to this 
industry by reason of German propaganda, working thru an 
organization of dissatisfied, disgruntled and disloyal laboring 
classes. But it did become apparent to the Government that 
such was the case and drastic steps have been taken, as you 
are all aware, to suppress these movements, in addition to 
which steps have been taken to bring into loyal organization 
the workers at the various plants of the various logging camps 
which undoubtedly will have a very material influence in 
eliminating the moral hazards that have prevailed, 

During the year our operations were extended materially in 
the United States, embracing some of the principal operators 
on the Atlantic seaboard and of the southern States, and the 
results obtained from our operations in the East and South 
during the last year have proved quite satisfactory and veri- 
fied my judgment as to the advisability of ramifying the oper- 
ations of the exchange thruout the United States upon se- 
lected properties. 

As this report is written all the losses incurred during the 
last year have been paid and there is no outstanding loss or 
claim against the association of any nature whatever. This 
organization has paid $1,736,327.34 in claims since the be- 
ginning of business in 1903, and the numerous communica- 
tions on file in this office from clients of Lumbermen’s In- 
demity Exchange as to the prompt, reliable and satisfactory 
methods of handling and paying these claims attest to the 
fact that the operations of an organization of this type prove 
more satisfactory to a claimant than any other medium. 

It has been a particular point with me in my management 
of this organization to seek to relieve the claimant of ex- 
pense, loss of time in operation and the uncertainty as to 
what may be in store for him in adjusting his claim. 


Looks for Satisfactory Year 


The membership of the exchange during the last year has 
increased materially and the income of the exchange has 
increased correspondingly. I am looking forward to a more 
satisfactory conclusion to operations this year than for the 
last year by reason of increased protection at the various 
plants in the way of watch service and fire apparatus in addi- 
tion to the fact that, as above stated, the sabotage situation 





Kh. G. GRIGGS, TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Reélected President Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 


is well understood and being looked out for by practically all 
he members of this organization. 

During the year we have been afflicted by the loss of one 
of the members of our board of trustees, who was taken from 
E in a tragic manner in a railroad accident, to-wit: Charles 

. Patten. His passing was a great loss to this organization 
and to the board of trustees by reason of the fact that he was 
active in support of the organization, being one of its oldest 
members, and was very attentive to his duty as a member of 
the board of trustees, 

t might be well for me to make note of the fact in this 
tert that members of this organization will be advised that 
t € greatest care must still be taken in the supervision of 

eir property. The production of lumber for Government 
omer is as important as the production of munitions or any 
} er article of warfare, and by the very nature of things 
memy aliens and traitors to this country will be directed by 
the Secret service of enemy governments to seek the destruc- 

7 of this property if possible. 

a 60 much emphasis can not be laid upon this particular 

“ped It will be very gratifying to me if the members of 

S organization, at their various lumber meetings, will seek 


to impress thoroly upon their associates in the industry the 
point above brought out as to the danger that menaces their 
property, and their duty, not only to themselves but to the 
Government and to this organization, is to use every en- 
deavor possible to increase their protection and to increase 
the supervision of their various properties. The physical 
condition of the plants, as a whole, has very materially in- 
creased. There is a constant improvement going on in this 
western country in the construction and upkeep of woodwork- 
ing plants and we have nothing to complain of in that direc- 
on, 

The most important thing of all for us to consider from 
now until the end of the war is the matter of the protection 
against incendiarism by alien enemy agents. 

I want to thank every member of this organization and the 
board of trustees elected by the members of this organization 
for the most hearty, business-like codperation given this ex- 
change. In view of the fact that these exchanges are the 
members’ organizations and that their strength rests in the 
loyalty and support of such members you can appreciate, as 
we do, that the support and encouragement of the actively 





JAMES H. De VEUVE, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Attorney-in-Fact 


anh sony | board of trustees, operating under the corporate 
laws of the State of Washington, have been and will continue 
to be one of the most valuable assets that we have. 


Ed R. Hogg was made a trustee in the place of the 
late C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, 
and W. Y. Kellogg, of the California Door Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., was made trustee in the place of Ira B. Ben- 
nett, of Fresno, Cal. The other officers and trustees were 
reélected as follows: 

President—B. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma. 

Treasurer—C,. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Big Lake, 

ash, 

Trustees—H. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. (Ltd.), Chemainus, B. C.; BE. W. Hamber, B. C. Mills 
Timber & Trading Co., Vancouver, B. C.; J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; O. M. Clark, Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore.; F. H. Jackson, Clear 
Lake Lumber Co,, Clear Lake, Wash. ; W. F. H. Bucklin, Smal 
& Bucklin Lumber Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C.; J. B. 
Bratnober, Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Seattle; Ralph H. Burn- 
side, Willapa Lumber Co., Ramond, Wash.; and A. L. Paine, 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


The president and secretary are also members of the 
board of trustees. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 
Burra.o, N. Y., March 12.—At the annual meeting 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange last Saturday officers 
were unanimously reélected as follows: 


President-—-Horace F. Taylor. 

Vice president—Clark W. Hurd. 

Treasurer—John §S, Tyler. 

Directors—Horace F. Taylor, M. M. Wall, Henry I. George, 
Clark W. Hurd, M. P. Kinsella, C. Walter Betts, William L, 
Blakeslee, R. F. Kreinheder, Elmer J. Sturm, Harry L. Abbott 
and John 8. Tyler. 

One of the subjects taken up by the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange is the delays to cars in transit. The idea is 
that this market is being held up more than others by 
the continued slow movement. It was stated at the last 
meeting that it seemed comparatively easy to get cars to 
other large markets and notices were received from cer- 
tain principal points that shippers have been able to get 
cars so far and no farther. One Buffalo shipper has a 
notice that cars consigned to him are standing at points 
in Illinois which he had never heard of before, and that 
no effort seemed to be made by the railroads to move 
them. How they came to be stopped there nobody knows, 
asin some instances they are not even at junction points. 
East St. Louis is mentioned as a point very hard to get 
ears thru. 

After considerable discussion this matter was turned 
over to Millard 8. Burns for special action, and he will 
prepare statements and memorials to be sent to Direc- 
tor General of Railroads McAdoo, asking why such an 
unusual number of embargoes and other excuses for car 
delays appear to be affecting Buffalo just now. 
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Paid to 





The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Write for Details. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for penstieting oqsen Fan pt contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. lzases of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Forwarding Agents 








Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











. Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, California. 


‘ H Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers corrsicicssc nope 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, :: WISCONSIN 








A new book for retail lumber 


RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS dealers who want modern sheds, 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR =cut" 3dnytedto Your meets and 

jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bov ad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $ 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 








LENOX LUMBER 


OAK , a 
POPLAR 


Perfect 
Hardwoods 


Manufacture 


Creamy 
Grades 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSOV'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pinson DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »347.Sliver. Bits. 








[PHILADELPHIA | 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








ve in e ° ? 
Everthirg North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


\ Hallowell & Souder, put ADErPHx’PA. 














We Want Your Lumber 


With our established trade, we 
are often oversold. What have 
YOU to offer in 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 


PHILADELPHIA, 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 °° 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 


lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS REVIEWED 





New Organizations and Changes of Headquarters Are Noted—Lumber Exporters Appoint 
Committees—Coming Hoo-Hoo Events 





NORTH IDAHO FORESTERS MEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WaAsH., March 12.—At the annual meeting 
of the North Idaho Forestry Association, held here to- 
day, it was authorized that privately owned timberlands 
of north Idaho should be made available for sheep graz- 
ing purposes with a minimum price of 20 cents per ani- 
mal for the summer grazing season. The sheepmen will 
obtain leases from the secretaries of the four timber pro- 
tective organizations that comprise the forestry associa- 
tion. 

The officers of last year were reélected to continue 
their work at the annual meetings of the Pend d’Oreille, 
Potlatch, Clearwater and Coeur d’Alene timber protective 
associations held yesterday and today. Steps were also 
taken for organizing a fire fighting program for the com- 
ing season. A memorial will be prepared asking for the 
redistribution of the Weeks Law money for fire protec- 
tion expenditures in Idaho and if possible for an in- 
crease in the appropriation for this year. 





SPOKANE MASTER BUILDERS ORGANIZE 

SpPoKANE, WasH., March 9.—Organization of the 
master builders’ association of Spokane has been com- 
pleted with the election of 8. G. Morin chairman and 
W. G. Meyer as secretary. Practically all of the building 
contractors of the city are included in the new associa- 
tion, which is made up of general building contractors. 
The announced purpose of the association is to protect 
the property owner as well as the builder and see that 
building costs are kept within reasonable bounds. 


ASSOCIATION’S NEW OFFICES OBTAINED 


SpoKANE, WaAsH., March 9.—The headquarters of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, this city, will 
be removed to Portland, Ore., about April 1, according 
to Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the association. ‘‘Space 
for the offices has been obtained at 510 Yeon Building,’’ 
said Mr. Cooper today. ‘‘Removal of the staff has not 
been decided upon, but it is probable that ten people will 
go from Spokane to Portland. Two inspectors, who have 
homes here, will remain in this field.’’ 





AWARDED CUP FOR BEST EXHIBIT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 11.—A silver loving cup 
was presented to the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association by the Florida State Fair Association this 
week as a first prize for the best commercial exhibit at 
the first Florida State fair which closes today. 

The exhibit which carried off first honors at the fair 
consisted of a model cottage and a model farm, together 
with transparencies descriptive of the longevity of the 
‘*wood eternal’’ in building construction for the farm 
and home. The exhibit attracted much attention and 
stimulated a wide interest in cypress as a building lum- 
ber. 

The cup, which will be engraved, will rest in the Jack- 
sonville office of the association. 





WEST VIRGINIANS EXPECT A CLASS 

EK. Stringer Boggess, Vicegerent Snark for West Vir- 
ginia and former Snark of the Universe, announces in 
the following characteristic language a concatenation 
to be held at Clarksburg, that State: 

You are invited and expected. Past Snark BH. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer, is arranging to be with us and will have 
many interesting things to tell us. Bring an eligible candi- 
date with you and we will have a concatenation. Get some 
good Hoo-Hoo who has lapsed in his dues to send me his 
check for $8.65 for reinstatement, or bring it and him with 


you. 

We will have a good old time at this “get together” meet- 
ing. Write, Come, Help! in 

The time set is Saturday, April 6, the local place the 
Waldo Hotel. 





EXPORTERS APPOINT COMMITTEES 


BautTimMorE, Mp., March 11.—The standing commit- 
tees upon whom will fall many of the details of the work 
done by the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
have been appointed for the current year by President 
Fred Arn. In addition the executive has also named a 
number of special committees. The regular standing 
committees are as follows: 


Claims—Frank F. Fee, chairman, Fee-Crayton Hardwood 
Lumber Co,; Fred Arn, J. M, Card Lumber Co.; W. J. Eck- 
man, M. B. Farren Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 


Transportation—R. S. Huddleston, chairman, Huddleston- 
Marsh Mahogany Co., New York and Chicago; John W. Mc- 
Clure, Bellgrade Lumber Co.; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock 
& Co., Baltimore; D. D. HartIove, Price & Heald, Baltimore ; 
Richard P. Baer, Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore; W. B. 
Weakley, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Chester 
F,. F. Korn, Korn-Conkling Co., Cincinnati; Harry C. Fowler, 
Case-Fowler Co., Macon, Ga.; Frank Purcell, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Fred Arn; C. I. Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; and W. J. Callon, New Orleans, La. 

Membership—Edward Barber, Howard & Barber Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, chairman; BH. A. Lang, Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Co., Greenville, Miss.; W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn.; A. S. Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co.; R. S. Huddleston; Hugh McLean, Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co., Buffalo; Alex. S. Williams, Astoria Veneer Mills 
& Dock Co,, New York; C,. 8S. Powell, C. S. Powell Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles, La.; R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden & Mc- 
Cowen; J. N. Wollett, Aberdeen Lumber Co. 

Arbitration—R. H. Darnell, R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman. 


The following 
named: 
Auditing—Holger A. Koppel, Baltimore. 


Marine Insurance—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co., 
Baltimore ; Edward Barber,. Howard & Barber Co., Cincinnati; 
Gustave A. Farber, Russe & Burgess (Inc.), London. 


Importation of Hardwoods and Other Woods—W. J. Eck- 


special committees have also been 


man, M. B, Farrin Lumber Co,, Cincinnati; W. B. Burke, Hort. 
man Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; R. C. Whitbeck, Ferd Lren- 
ner Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark. ; R. 8S. Huddleston, Huddleston. 
Marsh Mahogany Co. 

Merchant Marine—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co,; 
Richard P. Baer, Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, and Holger 
A. Koppel, Baltimore. 

Liverpool Measurements—Gustave A. Farber, Russe & Bur. 
gess (Inc.), Memphis, London, and two others to be appointed 
at the discretion of the president. 

National Councillor United States Chamber of Commerce— 
John L. Alcock. 


Alternate National Councillor of United States Chamber of 
Commerce—W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 





WISCONSIN BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 12.—The Wisconsin Build- 
ers’ Supply Association was formally organized at a 
meeting of more than 100 retail lumber dealers and 
others handling building materials of all kinds at the 
Hotel Wisconsin in Milwaukee on Thursday, March 7, 
Otto E. Lay, Kewaskum, Wis., president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was elected a vice 
president. Other officers chosen are as follows: 

President—William Conklin, Madison, Wis. 

Vice presidents—Rufus C. Brown, Oshkosh, Wis.; A. J, 
Blair, Milwaukee; Fred Hurlbut, Green Bay, Wis. 

Secretary—John C. Post, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—August C. Tews, Milwaukee. 

The organization is the outgrowth of a movement 
started some time ago by the Milwaukee Building Ma- 
terial Exchange to bring business men in the same line 
of industry thruout Wisconsin together for mutual bene- 
fit. It has long been recognized that especially under 
existing conditions it is necessary for dealers in building 
materials to effect greater coédperation to insure the fur- 
ther development and general welfare of the business, 

Accordingly, the Milwaukee exchange undertook the 
initiative in the movement and its call for the meeting 
last Thursday was answered by more than 100 dealers, 
A permanent organization was effected, a constitution 
and by-laws adopted, and it was voted to incorporate 
under the laws of Wisconsin and to apply for membership 
in the national association. 

As soon as the charter is received, another meeting 
will be held to ratify the acts of the original meeting, 
including the election of officers, who were chosen with 
the express idea of holding over under the corporate 
form. The purpose of this arrangement is to obviate a 
second general meeting of members so soon after the first 
meeting, and the legal technicalities will be attended to 
by the members in Milwaukee and nearby points to save 
the time and expense of those residing at greater dis- 
tances. 

Headquarters of the association are at 1004 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Milwaukee, in the offices of the 
Milwaukee exchange, of which Secretary John C. Post 
is manager. 


SAVANNAH BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE TO MOVE 

SAVANNAH, Ga., March 11,—The Savannah Builders’ 
Exchange will move into its new quarters at 111-113 
Congress Street, West, this month. The lease upon the 
building has been secured and the work of remodeling 
the quarters to make it suitable for the exchange has 
begun. The lower floors of the building will be used 
for the general offices, while on the upper floor will be 
the private office of John N. Davis, secretary; the di- 
rectors’ rooms, committee rooms and probably a loung- 
ing and resting room, where magazines and different 
publication will be kept for the information of the mem- 
bers of the exchange. The exchange has temporary 
quarters at Broughton and Drayton Streets. 








SEVERAL CONCATENATIONS ARE SCHEDULED 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 12.—Hoo-Hoo will be well rep- 
resented at the concatenation to be held in Dallas, Tex., 
on April 10, in connection with the annual convention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. Of course, 
being a Texan, Snark W. A. Priddle, of Beaumont, will 
attend, and E. D, Tennant, secretary-treasurer, said 
today that he also would be present. The arrangements 
for the concatenation are in the hands of vicegerent 
Ben C. Varner. 

Mr. Tennant will also attend a concatenation to be 
held in New York on March 28, 

E. Stringer Boggess, past Snark, is arranging for a 
concatenation to be held in Clarksburg, W. Va., some 
time in April, which Mr. Tennant also expects to attend. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 13.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, held last 
night at the New Hotel McCurdy was largely attended, 
George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
president of the club, presiding. 

A resolution was passed urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue the improvement of the Ohio River. 
The club protested aganist an extra charge for handling 
cars proposed by the Government which would amount 
to $3 a car. It was voted to take out a membership in 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association with offices 
at Louisville, Ky. The club has planned for several 
months to take out this membership and the various 
members feel that it will be a splendid thing for the 
organization. . 

The club also voted to pay for a page of advertising 
in the local daily newspapers boosting the third Liberty 
Loan campaign that will start in April. The lumber- 
men of this city are a patriotic ‘‘bunch’’ and have 
taken a leading part in all patriotic moves since the 
United States got into the war. At the mecting last 
night President Worland, Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & 
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Wertz, Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-West Side 
Lumber Co., and other well known members of the club, 
urged the importance of the Liberty Loan and sug- 
gested that the club members get busy and boost it in 
every possible way. 

It was decided that an outing different from those of 
previous years be given this year for the members and 





their families and friends. The entertainment commit- 


tee, headed by Secretary-treasurer William 8. Partington, 
was instructed to make arrangements and it is probable 
that it will be held at Newburg or some other convenient 


place on a traction line and may be in the nature of an 


‘fold fashioned’’ basket picnic. The next meeting of. 


the club will be held April 9 at the New Hotel McCurdy. 





FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS CONFER 


FIRE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL REPORT 

KLAMATH FAuLLSs, OrRE., March 8.—The ninth annual 
report of the Klamath-Lake Counties Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. has been made by Jackson F. Kimball, its secre- 
tary-treasurer, in which he points out the success at- 
tained by this organization in employing skilled men 
the year around, rather than calling in untrained men 
at times of extreme danger. The tendency has been to 
maintain a skeleton organization of trained men, he 
states, supplemented with a large percentage of short- 
time men, who take on the work for one reason or an- 
other, but who rarely give the service which skilled men 
do. The report says: 

In 1910 on one fire this association employed altogether 
about 100 laborers and expended more than $3,000. ‘That 
sum would have paid the salaries of five trained men for six 
months and five such men could have stopped that fire in its 
early stages. That experience made a deep impression on me. 
From it the theory was evolved that we should build up a 
body of permanent fire-fighters, large enough to handle any 
normal situation without the employment of other labor. 
Much care and investigation has attended the selection of 
these men in the development of this theory. Careful super- 
vision and teaching of the methods of fire-fighting followed. 
Individual initiative has been encouraged, all with the idea of 
creating an efficient trained fighting machine, capable of 
affording complete forest protection. Indicative of our 
progress in this direction this year we located and extin- 
guished over seventy fires with practically no less of timber 
and without spending a dollar for outside labor. 

The report states that in many respects the summer of 
1917 was as hazardous as that of 1910, and almost twice 
as many fires actually started during 1917, but while 
there was much wind, there was no hurricane, such as 
was experienced in August seven years ago. Mr, Kim- 
ball declared that every fire in its early stages can be 
handled by experienced fire fighters, and it is therefore 
evident that fire loss is due to delay in getting to the fire 
or in not knowing how to fight. Four factors, mainly, 
contribute to successful fire fighting, viz.: early detec- 
tion, instant communication, rapid transportation and ex- 
perienced attention. By the aid of patrols supplemented 
with lookout stations and the Osborne fire finder, the 
exact location of fires is easily and quickly determined. 
The high lookout, he believes, is absolutely necessary. 
The association now owns miles of its own telephone 
line, which is connected with regular commercial tele- 
phone lines, as well as Government lines, thus affording 
instant communication, and with the use of motor cycles 
and automobiles rapid transportation is had. The work 
of the skilled men already referred to completes the fire- 
fighting factors, with the result that the Klamath-Lake 
Counties Forest Fire Association members lost practic- 
ally no timber by fire last year. 

Mr. Kimball reports briefly regarding the campaign 
which he has been carrying on for several years against 
the pine beetle, the consensus of which it that its rav- 
ages have very much decreased. Efforts have been made 
from time to time in the various parts of California to 
check the beetle destruction and during the last year, Mr. 
Kimball points out, additional impetus has been given to 
the subject by the articles written by Stewart Edward 
White which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


~ 


FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—The annual meeting of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association was held Tuesday 
in the offices of the organization in the Henry Building, 
this city. In his annual report, George S. Long, president 
of the association, said: 


It is with much satisfaction that I can report that the laws 
of Washington now make it necessary for every timberland 
owner to take part in the expense of forest fire protection, 
and this puts in the hands of the State forester more funds 
than were available for the patrol and safeguarding of timber 
in the State. It is a matter of added congratulation that both 
the Federal and State authorities are working very harmoni- 
ously with our association in all details of fire patrol and 
fire protection. 

The record for 1917 was remarkably good, considering the 
fact that the summer months were probably the driest that 
the State has had for the last fifteen years. Every year, 
however, adds to the hazard that surrounds the forests, for 
there is now being cut annually over 100,000 acres of timber- 
land and the debris that is left behind in the cutting of timber 
is a continual and increasing menace and nothing but the 
geet careful handling of the situation will prevent disastrous 
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The public at large shows more and more interest in forest 
Protection and there is no dissenting voice raised in oppo- 
sition to the methods that are adopted to protect the forests. 

The financial report showed a total of $56,673.41 col- 
lected, at 2 cents per acre, with expenditures amounting 
to $56,466.98 for the year, leaving a balance of $206.43. 

Secretary O. Bystrom in his annual report stated the 
association gained 148 new members, giving it a total 
Membership of 346 individuals and corporations, and 
the total area of timberlands listed in the association 
aggregated 2,833,071 acres, a gain from last year of 
291,092 acres. The net cost of operating for the last 
year amounted to 1.99 cents per acre. Working under 
the provisions of the new forest fire law enacted by the 
legislature of 1917, the association entered into an agree- 
ment with the State forester to patrol and protect 600,000 
acres of timberland in its territory belonging to non- 
members of the association, who have made no attempt 
to comply with the patrol section of this law, and against 
Whose lands assessments have been levied by the State 
board of forest commissioners for this purpose. The 
association is to be recompensed for this service to the 
amount of 2 cents an acre, as the assessments are col- 
lected and paid to the State forester. In this way the 
hew law forces those timber owners who have heretofore 
escaped, to pay their share of the expense of patrol and 
fire protection. 
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During the ten years that the Washington Forest Fire 
Association has been in existence, Secretary Bystrom 
declared, it had levied over 2 cents an acre for ex- 
penses. During this time a total of 1,283,500,000 feet has 
been damaged by fire, but a large percentage of it was 
saved or can be, by reason of its being accessible to 
logging operations. The amount actually burned or de- 
stroyed during this period was about 121,000,000 feet and 
to this should be added 90,000,000 feet killed by fire in- 
accessibly located, or too far from present logging opera- 
tions to be logged. After making various allowances, 
Secretary Bystrom estimates there was a total forest fire 
loss for the 10-year period amounting to 461,000,000 feet, 
or an average of 45,100,000 feet a year, which, however, is 
not large compared to the total amount of standing tim- 
ber in western Washington, which is estimated to be 
150,000,000,000 feet. This would mean an actual fire 
loss of only 3/100 of one percent ot the total stand. Prior 
to the organization of the association there are no avail- 
able statistics, but it is known that forest fires destroyed 
billions of feet of timber in Washington during the dee- 
ade between 1898 and 1907. 

The report of Chief Fire Warden G. C. Joy treated 
more in detail the fire protection work, The summer was 
one of the worst for bad fire weather that has ever oc- 
curred, he stated, not because it was the driest, but be- 
cause there was a combination of high temperatures 
with strong winds. Last season the State and associa- 
tion codperated with beneficial results. More automo- 
biles were used than heretofore, all of the inspectors, 
the district wardens and seventeen of the rangers being 
equipped with them. The worst fire weather was be- 
tween Aug. 20 and Sept. 1. Mr. Joy told of increasing 
telephone line connections, and extending trails. A 
temporary lookout station was established in western 
Clallam County, the expense being borne jointly by the 
State forestry department, the Forest Service, James 
D. Lacey & Co., and the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. During the fire season sixteen arrests were made 
for violation of the forest fire law and fourteen con- 
victions were secured. 

H. R. Williams was elected a trustee representing the 
Milwaukee Land Co., succeeding M. R. Hunt, and C. A. 
Lyford representing James D, Lacey & Co., in place of 
B. W. Bawden. Mr. Lyford was also elected treasurer, 
in place of Mr. Bawden. The other officers are: George 
S. Long, president; E. G. Ames, vice president; G. ©. 
Joy, chief fire warden, and O. Bystrom, seccretary. The 
other trustees are George 8. Long, E, G. Ames, Thomas 
Bordeaux, T. Jerome and L. G. Horton. 





LOSS FROM AVOIDABLE FIRES IS LARGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—Tho the fire loss in 
the national forests during 1917 was larger than for 
several years officials declare that it was remarkably 
light in view of the protracted drouth and protracted 
periods of high winds. The total area burned over was 
962,000 acres, resulting in loss to the Government, in 
timber, forage and young growth, estimated by the 
Forest Service at $1,358,600. Besides the loss, last year’s 
fires entailed extra expenditures by the Government of 
$1,121,451. There were 7,814 fires.in the national forests 
during the year, of which 2,132 were caused by lightning, 
while 5,682 were due to human agencies; in other words, 
preventable causes, chief among which were careless 
campers and sparks from railroad locomotives. There 
were 952 incendiary fires reported, occurring mostly in 
Oregon, California and Arkansas. The Forest Service 
is conducting an energetic campaign of education along 
the line of fire prevention, endeavoring to impress upon 
the public the necessity of redoubled precautions now 
that the nation needs all its man power for purposes 
other than fighting avoidable fires. 





LUMBER EXPORTERS DETAINED BY GOVERNMENT 


New Or.EANS, La., March 11.—Hans Forchheimer, 
New Orleans manager of the lumber exporting firm of 
Hugo Forchheimer, with central offices at Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany; Ernst Albrecht, assistant manager of 
the same firm; Phil I. Adam, engaged in the export lum- 
ber trade on his own account, and Robert M. Adam, his 
brother and business associate, were taken into custody 
last Saturday by officers of the Federal Department of 
Justice and held under guard in a local hotel until this 
morning, when they were transferred to the house of de- 
tention to await further Government action in their 
cases. 

All four are German subjects and registered as enemy 
aliens. Immediately following their arrest their of- 
fices and respective residences were searched, and all 
documents, books, records ete. were removed to the 
Federal building for investigation. Published reports 
intimate that as a result of the investigation they may 
either be interned or prosecuted. 

Priot to Aug. 1, 1914, the house of Hugo Forchheimer 
handled an extensive export trade in pitch pine, main- 
taining branch offices in several of the Gulf ports, with 
the New Orleans office as principal American headquar- 
ters. The Phil I. Adam firm also conducted an exten- 
sive business. The war and the British blockade shut 
them off from German markets, but both firms continued 
their offices here. All four of the principals arrested 
are well known in export lumber circles. 
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YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 
1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 
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Our location assures you quick delivery. 
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Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. | Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 








Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., MiShicar: 








LOGGING ann LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and po Be auxiliary industries. Cloth, L 
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The ‘HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
10 pages and when closed is 434 x8} inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 
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AN APPOINTMENT THAT SPELLS RESULTS 


When announcement came from Washington that the 
United States Shipping Board had decided upon a lumber 
administrator for the South to codperate with the board 
in lumber production for ship building it was no sur- 
prise that John Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex., who is 
as well known as any other lumberman in the country, 
was the choice for the new post. Chairman Hurley and 
General Manager Piez of the Shipping Board as well as 
other Government officials could have searched far and 
wide and found no more patriotic, able or energetic lum- 
berman for the task of lumber administrator than Mr. 
Kirby. While many, presumably pro-German, propa- 
gandists have been busy trying to make it appear that 
the Shipping Board and the southern lumbermen were 
pulling apart, the fact is they are pulling together 
closer every working day, and the selection of Mr. Kirby 
as lumber administrator is another step in cementing 
the Shipping Board officials and lumbermen as a unit in 
the big job of turning out enough ships to defeat the 
efforts of the ‘‘U’’ boats and to supply our army and 
our Allies with munitions, food and other war essentials. 
Last year the yellow pine operators assumed orders for 
213 ships, and only within the last few days they took on 
contracts for 300 more wooden ships. 

Mr. Kirby’s work will be to supervise the purchase of 
lumber supplies in the South and facilitate production 
and deliveries—a big job; but the bigger the job the 
better John Henry Kirby likes it, say all who know him. 

Mr. Kirby in speaking enthusiastically of taking up 
this work said: 

It’s ships we need; it’s ships we are bound to have, and if 
the long trees can not be gotten out of the forests of the 
Southland it will not be the fault of the lumbermen or the 
lumber department of the Shipping Board. 

I expect to move my office to New Orleans very shortly and 
will take up with the greatest speed possible acquainting my- 
self with the possibilities of timber in the various sections 
and in getting in closer touch with those who have not taken 
schedules already, and those who should be carrying sched- 
ules, so that the material for these ships may be delivered 
ahead of time, as has been the case in many of the quota pre 


pared by some of the big associations in the long pine trees in 
the South. 

It is gratifying to know that the schedules that we have 
taken for some 213 ships will be shipped to the Government 
considerably before the specified time. Had a complete under- 
standing prevailed as to specifications and fewer changes been 
made in the sizes of material utilized the southern mills would 
have made a better record still. Had the Shipping Board 
known exactly what it wanted and the Coast been looked to 
to furnish the long timbers there would be more ships in the 


BOX MAKERS HOLD AN 


The best attended and most interesting convention 
ever held by the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers opened at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
Wednesday, and continued on Thursday and Friday. 
Conditions resulting from the war have made the box 
business one of the most vital factors in ‘‘winning the 
war’’ program, and everyone present thru his enthusiasm 
radiated the energy that exists among the box manufac- 
turers to do their part in ‘‘ getting the kaiser’s goat.’’ 
Boxes are necessary to ship everything needed by Ameri- 
can soldier boys in France in their march toward Ber- 
lin, and consequently box making has taken on an im- 
portance little dreamed of a few months ago. 

B. F. Masters, of Chicago, chairman of the board of 
directors, presided at the meetings, and, following formal 
reports, the meeting ‘‘got off on the right foot’’ by a 
general discussion of labor conditions in relation to the 
box making industry and other conditions that vitally 
affect the box business, such as raw materials and sup- 
plies. On a call of the membership roll, each member 
present told of conditions as they pertained in his re- 
spective community, and a more valuable symposium 
could hardly have been provided. Then after the member- 
ship was enlightened about the troubles of the ‘‘ other 
fellow,’’ the convention proceeded to carry out its formal 
program. One of the striking features of the discus- 
sion that took place is how satisfactory the many box 
makers now employing women are finding their work, and 
it is quite likely that not only thru necessity, on account 
of scarcity of man labor, more women will be employed, 
but because the manufacturers find that women do much 
of the work about a box factory so thoroly well. 


Extent of Box Industry 


The report of Secretary F. C. Gifford, whose <ctivities 
are meeting with unanimous approval of the member- 
ship, went into detail concerning the association work 
during the last year. His report reviewed the advancing 
costs of raw material, restlessness of labor, and other 
changes that vitally concern the making of boxes. The 
greatest possible utilization of forest waste was urged, 
and members were told to give greater care concerning 
waste in manufacturing. During the year, it was esti- 
mated, the box manufacturers consumed 6,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, which at $25 a thousand feet as a basic price 
made a total of $22,500,000 as the cost of lumber, which 
in itself shows the great scope of the box making busi- 
ness. 

Reports from various sections showed that the entire 
industry during the last year had been working to capa- 
city, despite the fact that transportation conditions had 
greatly handicapped the manufacturers. The secretary 
advised that as soon as the car situation eases up the 
members immediately start receiving their raw material 
supplies and lay in as big a stock as they can, for the car 
relief will be only temporary at the best, and surely the 
box makers will be kept busy as long as there is such an 
urgent demand for containers of all kinds. Secretary 
Gifford dwelt upon the need of the Government for con- 
tainers to ship overseas the thousand and one things that 
are necessary to wage war. He expressed the opinion 
that the box industry had not yet felt the real strain 
that will be imposed by the Government in its require- 
ments to supply the expeditionary forces abroad with 
ammunition and supplies, and that greater activity is 
ahead. He said that conditions were such that it is ex- 
tremely difficult at this time even to guess the coming 


water. This is no reflection on any branch of our industry, 
because the yellow pine men as well as the Coast operators 
were willing and are willing to do anything that is necessary 
to carry out the program, notwithstanding the fact of the 
comments of some newspapers that apparently haven’t all the 
facts before them. 

Mr. Kirby is president of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., of Houston, Tex., head of a number of other in- 
terests in the South and Southwest and vice president 
of the Southern Pine Association. He is a pioneer in the 
southern pine industry and has long been one of the most 
extensive producers of lumber in the South. Fortunately, 





JOHN HENRY KIRBY, OF HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Chosen Southern Lumber Administrator 

his business is well organized and he is willing to give all 
his time to the work assigned him until it is finished. He 
will receive the heartiest codperation from every lumber- 
man in the South who is playing a big or small part in 
lumber production for the country. 

volume of business, cither in lumber feetage or in dollars, 
He said: 

Summing up the package needs for commodities used by the 
Government, I can only see a tremendous volume ahead for 
our industry and it will mean that all of you manufacturers 
must arrange your affairs so that you will be prepared to 
take on whatever part you are called upon to do. You are 
confronted today with competition that you have never 
dreamed of before, and this should be looked after closely 
so that when this war is over and we are again back to a 
normal business, the box capacity of the country is not so 
over-developed that nothing but chaos will prevail. 

Value of District Meetings 

The report of the secretary told of the many district 
meetings being held and the value of these meetings, for 
the general good of the association. The report reviewed 
transportation conditions and freight rates at some 
length, taking up the situation as it exists in respective 
territories. He mentioned especially the lumber reclassi- 
fication case. The rest of his report exhaustively dis- 
cussed cost finding, membership and standard specifica- 
tion, concluding with a brief resume of the work of the 
organization during the last four years. 

At the Thursday morning session Secretary Gifford, 
who has spent the last several weeks at Washington, D. C., 
in charge of the war emergency bureau of the organi- 
zation, made a report on the work of that bureau and 
what is being done by the box makers in facilitating the 
task of the Government in getting sufficient containers 
of the kind needed in sending forward war supplies. 

Another important matter of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session was a report of Attorney J. C. Jeffery of the 
association on what is known as the Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation case before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. The company, which has a plant at Norfolk 
Downs, Mass., makes a collapsible metal container and 
it is seeking a ruling from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the containers, after being used with a 
shipment, may be shipped back in knock down form 
without any or at a lower transportation rate, such as is 
now the case in some instances with empty containers 
on return shipments. The association expects to combat 
the contention made for the substitute container. Be- 
fore the meeting closed, such other subjects as ‘‘ Uniform 
Cost Finding and Cost Accounting Plan,’’ ‘‘Discounts,’’ 
‘Open Price Plan,’’ and ‘Liability and Compensation 
TInsurance’’ were scheduled for discussion. 





EXPORT LICENSES NOT REQUIRED 

Toronto, Ont., March 11.—There has been a great 
deal of speculation on the part of Canadian lumbermen 
whether it would be necessary to obtain a license for 
the shipment of lumber valued at more than $100, where 
the shipment goes to the United States. Many inquiries 
on this subject were sent to the Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in this city and the officers of the 
organization obtained the following ruling on the ques- 
tion from War Trade Board at Washington, D. C.: ‘‘ For 
the present no import license is required on the importa- 
tion of lumber to the United States from Canada.’’ 





It HAS been announced at the Forest Supervisor’s 
oflice in Denver, Colo., that between 625,000 and 650,000 
young trees will be planted in Bear Creek Canyon this 
spring. The trees will be set out on 800 acres, the 
species being yellow pine, Douglas fir, and Englemann 
spruce. 
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DEMONSTRATE PATRIOTISM BY PARADE 


Houston, TEx., March 12.—To the outsider a sawmill 
could have little to do with food conservation. but Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiram Knox know better. Mr. Knox has large 
lumber interests near Hemphill in Sabine County and 
when the second food district of Texas decided to observe 
March 1 as ‘‘ Food Conservation Holiday’’ this patriotic 
lumberman and his attractive and sensible wife decided 
that they and theirs would celebrate the day in a fitting 
manner. 

Orders went forth to have everything in readiness and 
at noon March 1 the large lumber plant closed down 
for the day and one of the most unique parades seen in 
Texas soon was seen wending its way to Hemphill to 
take part in the celebration. Mr. and Mrs. Knox were 
in the lead mounted on spirited and beautifully decorated 
horses and the employees of the plant, their families, 
the teams, wagons etc. followed in the rear. 

The parade consisted of fourteen automobiles, twenty 
log wagons and carts loaded as in the woods and six 
decorated floats filled with pretty girls with patriotic 
banners waving in their hands. Rows of employees 
brought up the rear and every person carried some kind 
of banner of patriotic color. Citizens of Sabine County 
saw that lumber people could be patriotic and do their 
‘‘hit’’? regardless of what was required of them. 

The spectacle will long be remembered by those who 
were fortunate in being present and the fame of the 
parade has reached other lumber centers of the State. 
That Mr. Knox and his wife have set an example that 
will be followed goes without saying and it is safe to 
say that the employees at this particular lumber center 
will not be easily attracted to other fields. They are 
patriots, too, every one of them. 





LUMBERMAN’S DAUGHTER UNLOADS LUMBER 


FarMER City, Iuu., March 11.—Lumbermen have been 
experiencing difficulty here in getting enough men to un- 
load cars of lumber without using up all the free time. 
N. Black, manager of the Alexander Lumber Co., men- 
tioned in the presence of his 
daughter, Miss Ruth Black, 
that he could not get help 
enough to unload a ear of 
lumber in time to save $3 
demurrage. Miss Black, who 
is 14 years of age, imme- 
diately volunteered her serv- 
ices and ag it was Satur- 
day, and so a holiday from 
school, she began work at 8 
o’clock a. m., unloading the 
following pieces of lumber, 
all white pine SIS, from 
Northern Pacific car No. 
68759 in six hours’ time: 1 
One hundred pieces 1x10- / 
inch, 12-foot: 1,000 feet; 
375 pieces, 1x10-inch, 16- 
foot: 5,000 feet; 267 pieces 
1x10-inch, 18- foot: 4,005 
feet; 180 pieces 1x10-inch, 
20-foot: 3,000 feet; 167 pieces 1x6-inch, 12-foot: 1,002 
feet; 144 pieces 1x6-inch, 14-foot: 1,008 feet. 

The total number of feet unloaded was 15,015 and in 
the last hour Miss Black unloaded 200 1x10-16. She says 
that unloading lumber is no harder work than teaching or 
playing the violin and that she expects to do the deliver- 
ing for the yard as soon as school is closed. Lumbermen 
who have assisted in unloading cars of lumber are in 
position to furnish evidence that unloading over. 15,000 
feet of lumber in six hours is real work, especially when 
the worker is green at handling lumber or has not handled 
it for some time. 


BUILT UP WOOD A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPRUCE 


In England the supply of suitable spruce for air- 
plane construction is so short that it is very serious 
when the future is considered. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, which eventually might hamper airplane supply, 
a British lumber company has recently placed on the 
market hollow spars that are built up of thin veneers 
glued together to any desired sections, strengths, shapes 
and lengths. The same method is adopted for building 
up engine bearers and streamlined struts for interplane 
connection and under carriages. 

















MISS RUTH BLACK 








PLAN ESTABLISHMENT OF AIRPLANE FACTORY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 13.—The establishment in 
Milwaukee of a large airplane manufacturing industry 
1s contemplated by a movement put under way last week 
by woodworking manufacturers of the city, in codper- 
ation with the Milwaukee County Council of Defense, the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, the Milwaukee 
Clearing House Association, the Rotary Club and other 
organizations working for the advancement of the civic 
and commercial interests of Milwaukee. 

For some time woodworking firms have been desirous 
of effecting an arrangement whereby they would be able 
to assist the Government in its war program and also to 
utilize the unused capacity that has resulted from the 
general curtailment of building activities at the sug- 
gestion of the Treasury Department. The plan came to 
the attention of the Lawson Aircraft Corporation, Green 
Bay, Wis., which was established about eight months ago 
and has reached the point where it is ready to undertake 

overnment contracts but requires greatly increased 
eeitig and a larger working capital to handle the 
work, 

A meeting of representatives of Milwaukee commercial 
organizations, woodworking manufacturers and Council 
of Defense officials was held on Saturday, March 9, to 
discuss ways and means for promoting a local aircraft 
industry. Alfred W. Lawson, general manager and chief 
thgineer of the Green Bay company, was present and ex- 





plained what his company had to offer. Previously a 
Milwaukee committee had made a thoro investigation of 
the Lawson company and it corroborated the statements 
made by Mr. Lawson at the meeting. 

The result of the meeting was that it was agreed to 
organize a corporation with a capital stock of $500,000 
to manufacture airplanes and to absorb or effect an in- 
timate working arrangement with the Lawson company. 
The organization of the new company is contingent upon 
the success of the special committee of leading business 
men appointed to solicit financial support, and upon the 
actual placing of a Government contract for aircraft with 
the Lawson company. Albert Friedmann has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. Much encouragement 
already has been received by the committee and it is 
believed that no difficulty will be encountered in carry- 
ing the project thru to a successful conclusion. 


PALO 


LUMBERJACK DE LUXE TRAINS IN SERVICE 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 9.—Trains de luxe for the 
use of the lumberjacks employed by the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co. in northern Idaho are to be put in service soon, 
according to President T. J. Humbird, of the big com- 
pany. Three fully equipped trains with dining cars, 
club cars, cook ears and bunk cars are the first of the 
kind to be put in operation in the Idaho Panhandle. De- 
livery of the first eleven cars of an order of thirty-seven 
was made this week. The cars are made by the Factribilt 
Co., of Seattle. 

The cars are 12 feet in width, 60 feet in length, steam 
heated, electrically lighted and are equipped with shower 
and tub bathing facilities. The cooks will appear in 
regulation white with white caps and the men will all 
be provided with sheet blankets. 

President Humbird was in the city this week inspecting 
samples of blankets and table utensils and napery sub- 
mitted by Chicago firms. He announced that the com- 


pany will place an order soon for 1,000 pairs of blankets. , 


The club cars are equipped with writing desks, and well 
stocked with reading material and games. 


OPA 


FOREST ENGINEERS NEED SHEET MUSIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12,—The need for the fund now 
being raised by the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and 
Foresters in Service is emphasized in a letter received 
from France by KH. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and a member of 
the committee in charge of the fund, from First Lieut. 
Roy Cookston, Co. C, 10th Engineers (Forest.). Lieu- 
tenant Cookston writes that he has a company of 180 men 
who are badly in need of tobacco and other comforts, 
as they are located far away from the base, which makes 
it hard to obtain them. He adds: 

If it is possible for you to send music for a 35-piece band, 
it would be appreciated, as we have the above number of 
instruments, but no music, and we are unable to obtain it over 
here. Should you care to help us, address packages to me. 

Mr. Tennant thinks that this is a good chance to 
do some real good. 

The meeting of the committee, which was to have been 
held in New York on March 7, has been postponed until 
March 26, and Mr. Tennant probably will attend. 


EXPLAINS SPRUCE PRODUCTION WORK 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 9.—In speaking before the 
Realty Board at luncheon here March 8, Col. Brice P. 
Disque, head of the spruce production division of the 
signal corps, revealed that the spruce program is pro- 
gressing at a remarkably satisfactory rate and that 
material is now being furnished from the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest in greater quantity than it can be ab- 
sorbed by the airplane factories, and furthermore that 
the cost of production is much lower than has been sus- 
pected or even believed could be possible under the cir- 
cumstances and abnormal conditions. Colonel Disque 
said: 





We are sending east all the spruce they can use and a little 
more. In February the shipments were four times those of 
the month in which I was detailed by the Government to speed 
up spruce production; three times the shipments of October 
and twice the shipments of November. Our entire overhead 
charge on spruce is $1.34 a thousand feet where the brokers’ 
fees were formerly from $5 to $15 a thousand feet. 

The traffic department of the spruce division, said 
Colonel Disque, has cut the time required for the move- 
ment of freight cars loaded with spruce across the 
country from fifty to ten days. The cut-up plant at 
Vancouver, Wash., has reduced by 75 percent the num- 
ber of cars needed to transport the spruce, because where 
formerly it was necessary to supply 2,000 feet of spruce 
for one airplane, 400 feet of the spruce sent from the 
cut-up plant will fill the same requirements. Ten thou- 
sand drafted men have volunteered for service getting out 
spruce in forests and many of them are men drafted 
originally from the forests. These men have been moved 
in a supplementary force to civilian labor without fric- 
tion because they were paid the same wages. The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, now including prac- 
tically all the men in the industry, has shut out contention 
and sedition and practically stopped ‘‘ milling about’’ of 
men which has hitherto been responsible for a 30 percent 
loss in efficiency in the camps. 

Answering critics, Colonel Disque said: 

I heard that we are criticised on the ground: that our over- 
head makes the cost of the spruce $1,000 a thousand feet. 
This came from men of reputable position in this community. 
I have heard that it is said that spruce production has not 
been increased since we came and that the aircraft program 
in the Northwest is a failure. I want to assure you that in 


the production of spruce we are getting 100 cents value for 
every dollar. 

In the past about 12 percent of the spruce cut for airplane 
stock could be used in airplanes. The broker’s fee was $5 to 
$15 a thousand feet. There are in Oregon and Washington 
about 5,000,000,000 feet of spruce that might be considered 
suitable for airplane construction. In order to meet the 
military necessities of the Government it was necessary for 
us to increase production 500 percent more than it had been. 
The average operators and lumbermen said it could not be 
done. And it was quickly apparent it could not be done in 
the ordinary, normal way. 

To have gotten out the material necessary in the ordinary 
way would have flooded the market with a sidecut of cedar, 





E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Qyartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
\ FEaXg®™ Hardwood Co. | 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 
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WANTED 
TO BUY 


7 100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16’’, 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48’’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock S1S. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
\. 327 South LaSalle Street, | CHICAGO, ILL. J 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the sam thing in North 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 1 4ccteteenl 3-8" & 131 é" 


Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired, 








Send your inquiries to 

















NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


TONGUFD AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING Stripe. 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








rae - 
Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Sehr ° 
USTED Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
Bane BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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te —— 
HEART of the Best Arkansas Timber 





To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 
facturing cost is % higher than would be 
necessary were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 


The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Guaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholion,ceniied publi 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS Mau 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Cricago 


fir, hemlock and low grade spruce. 
war would end this would be all right. 
if the war were to end in a year. 
the war will end. We have to proceed along the lines that 
will insure results. Any other attitude would take from us 
every chance of being successful. 

The war is costing $50,000,000 a day. If it costs us $50,- 
000,000 to get out the spruce and thereby we shorten the war 
by one day it is well worth the price. 

When we came we found that logging had slowed down, due 
to dull times. Railroad extensions contemplated had not 
been made. ‘The situation was critical. The winter months 
were coming and it is impossible to extend logging roads in 
the winter. These were the conditions faced that had to be 
overcome, 

The traffic department has succeeded in securing the con- 
struction of eighty-seven miles of new logging railroad which 
opens up the way to 1,000,000,000 feet of spruce not otherwise 
accessible. Our contracts cover spruce requirements for the 
next eighteen months. The department deals with 224 mills 
and fifty-seven camps. Because the sawmills were not 


If we knew when the 
It would be all right 
But we do not know when 





equipped to saw spruce to grain as well as clear, the cut-up 
plant was built at Vancouver. 

The only possible way to get the increased amount of spruce 
needed was by riving—going into the forests, finding trees 
suitable, splitting them into pieces that could be hauled our 
by a horse. Riving is no longer in the experimental stage 
It is a success. We have now 2,000 soldiers among the camps 
and 250 civilians working in nineteen different camps oper. 
ated by private individuals. Thru riving operations we wil] 
produce in excess of our needs. 


The traffic department is handling 400 cars a day, 
Colonel Disque explained, and said that mills that do not 
meet the necessary degree of efficiency will presently 
find it impossible to get logs. He explained, too, that the 
priority department has secured $1,000,000 worth of 
wire rope absolutely essential to operations, $1,500,000 
worth of logging engines and other equipment and 
$750,000 worth of rails. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








MUDGE CARS A HELP TO LOGGERS 


This is the day in which the work of every man must be 
made to count the maximum amount. More than that, labor 
is scarce and must be efficiently utilized. Perhaps no indus- 
try has been affected more by the shortage of labor than the 
lumber industry and many devices for saving time and to 
make up for the lack of men are being employed. <A very 
efficient time and labor saver is the motor car for use on log- 
ging railroads. 

A number of lumbermen and loggers have decided, after 
use, that the Mudge motor cars made by Mudge & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., excel any others for logging road work. Mudge cars are 
built in all capacities from a light inspection car to heavy, 
sturdy pulling gang cars. Accompanying this article is an 
illustration showing a Mudge gang car pulling two trailer 
cars loaded with men. Such a car is found to be extremely 
useful in the maintenance of logging railroads. Not only do 
“such cars maintain a good rate of speed but they keep the 
workmen from getting tired pumping a hand-car from place 
to place and help to have working energy expended where it 
will return needed results. Incidentally the men who do this 
class of work greatly appreciate not having to pump a hand- 
car. However, loggers will find such a car of even greater 
advantage in enabling the rapid transportation of men to and 
from camp and work in the woods. By this method of trans- 
portation the men do not have to walk and the camp need not 
be changed as frequently as“ would otherwise be the case. 
Also, they may be utilized in moving a crew of men from one 
point to another to meet emergencies. They will be found 
of great help in the South and on the Pacific coast where 
efforts are being made to pick out the large trees suitable for 
ship building material. This class of work frequently calls 
for the selection of special trees and their immediate felling. 
The expense attended on such logging operations may be 
greatly reduced by the use of Mudge cars. In this connection 
it is worth mentioning that from two to four men can easily 
handle the gang cars and that any of the Mudge motor cars 
operate equally well on kerosene or gasoline, forward or back- 
ward. 

Mudge motor cars, as mentioned before, are especially 
adapted for operation on logging railroads and a sturdy advo- 
cate of them is W. W. Garrett, of the Laurel River Logging 
Co., Stackhouse, N. C. Mr. Garrett has made 8 percent 
grades with this car, tho he thinks a 6 percent grade should 
be the limit. Eight percent grade is not the ability of a 
Mudge car to climb for one operated by the Kentucky River 
Hardwood Co., of Quicksand, Ky., has climbed a 12 percent 
grade with four men on the car, 

Logging superintendents and lumbermen realize keenly the 
need of getting about rapidly and for this purpose a light in- 
spection Mudge motor car is just the thing. These cars are 
so light that they can be handled by one man, yet are strong 
enough to carry three men. William O’Neil, formerly super- 
intendent of the Pine Tree Manufacturing Co., of Little Falls, 
Minn., bought one for use on the logging road of that com 
pany and found it very satisfactory. Speaking of his experi- 
ence with it he said: “This class of motor car is the best 
that can be used on logging roads.” Such a car goes a long 
way toward stretching the day out to meet the needs of the 
logger or lumberman who has about three days’ work to do 
in one day, 

Railroad motor cars also are being used to much advantage 
in fire patrol work and will be used to even a greater extent 
in the coming summer when shortage of men for this pur- 
pose will be felt. Yet, it is even more imperative than before 
that fires be carefully guarded against. 

Mudge motor cars are used in fire patrol service on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and are also used by the members 
of the Forest Service. Not only may the fire patrolman 
cover a much greater strip of territory or cover the same strip 
with greater frequency, but in case of accidents, fires etc. it 
is possible to bring men to the scene much more quickly and 
in addition the men arrive ready to lend all their energy to 
the urgent task at hand, having expended none of it in the 
fatiguing work of pumping a hand-car. 


The plant of Mudge & Co, at Atchison, Kan., has been more 
than trebled in size during the last year and still is being 
enlarged. It is excellently located so far as transportation 
facilities are concerned so that prompt shipments may be 
made. This company has been in business for more than 
ten years. Of especial interest to lumbermen is that the 
company has found that wood frames for their cars are more 
serviceable, because they take the vibration of the car bet- 
ter. Then, too, a steel underframe has greater rigidity and 
when bumped often throws the entire car out of alignment, 
necessitating sending the complete car back to the factory 
for repairs. If the bump is severe enough a wooden rail 
breaks and can be easily, quickly and economically replaced, 
This reduces the number of repair parts that need be car- 
ried to a minimum. 

A glance at the accompanying illustration will show the 

foot rails that keep the men from getting their feet in the 
wrong place and that also keeps tools from sliding off. The 
hand rails are a great help and tend to keep the men from 
getting where they should not or from falling off. 
" Mudge & Co. have perfected a service department of great 
excellence. This department looks after the welfare of all 
purchasers and inspectors instruct employees of purchasers 
in the operation and maintenance of the cars, thus insuring a 
proper start. 
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A HAND STUMP PULLER THAT PULLS STUMPS 

After the tree harvest comes the stump harvest. That at 
least is the way some men look at it while others who have 
not employed modern methods in 
harvesting stumps are inclined to 
think that the best way is to leave 
them in the ground. The demand 
for cut-over land is growing so that 
the need for the employment of mod- 
ern methods in’ pulling stumps is a 
vital question today. The Pacific 
coast is noted for its obstinate 
stumps; these stumps will not rot 
and the timber frequently stands so 
thick that unless the stumps are re- 
moved the land can not be used for 
agricultural purposes. ‘There, in the 
land of the big and obstinate stump, 
a hand stump pulling machine has 
been developed and perfected that 
will rip out every stump that can be 
pulled with the best inch steel cable. 
This stump puller is known as the 
“K” hand power stump puller, and is 
manufactured by Walter J. Fitz- 
patrick, 182 Fifth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The “K” stump puller that 
is shown in the accompanying 
illustration is small but it does 
a mighty work. It works by 
an old and_ tried 
principle. In_ fact, 
the principle is the 
same as that em- 
ployed in operating 
a jack, A 100-pound 
pull on the lever 
gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. There are few stumps, 
however, that refuse to move when a pull of 48 tons is 
exerted on them and it is easy to exert a far greater pull 
by a little additional effort expended on the lever. The 
machine is made of the finest steel and is guaranteed against 
breakage. A point worth remembering is that it works 
equally well on hillsides or in marshes where horses can not 
operate. It only takes one man to operate one of these 



















Showing 
easy lever 
operation. 











machines, a fact that is pertinent today when labor for land 
clearing is so scarce, 
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MUDGE GANG CAR PULLING TWO TRAILER CARS LOADED WITH MEN 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 12.—General market conditions are good, with 
prices satisfactory. A prominent local hardwood manufac- 
turer in commenting on the present situation said: “Thick 
oak and ash are probably the best items in the list at present. 
The demand for both of these seems to be steadily increas- 
ing, and the price is also advancing. All items which can 
be used in the construction of wagons etc. for the Govern- 
ment are in big demand. Gum box boards are especially 
active. As a whole the market on gum is strong, including 
both red and sap, altho sap has the advantage. Low grades 
of lumber of all descriptions are moving well, with prices 
steadily advancing. Poplar is good in all thicknesses and 
grades, with prices higher and the movement active. The 
railroad situation is somewhat better; cars are a little more 
plentiful in some districts, but embargoes are holding ship- 
ments down. However, everything points toward good, 
steady business for some time, and the slump in general 
consumption is more than offset by the increased Govern- 
ment needs,” 

Some shippers have had far more trouble than others in 
securing cars, and some complaint has been heard concern- 
ing the slowness with which deliveries are being made after 
cars are received. This results in collections apparently be- 
ing slow, but in fact they have been very prompt, figuring 
the actual time lapsing following actual delivery of lumber. 
As a rule stocks in the South are rather heavy, as produc- 
tion has been going forward at about labor capacity. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 12.—Continued improvement in transportation con- 
ditions is. creating a healthier tone for the lumber market, 
and as a result considerable business now is being booked 
by the hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers. Cars have 
been more plentiful during the last week, and all reports 
indicate that the supply is improving rapidly. Embargoes 
are not as tight as they have been and lumber is moving 
rather freely again. 

Consuming plants are more active at the present time than 
they have been for months. Many of the larger planing mills 
are working on Government subcontracts, and a few furni- 
ture industries are devoting a part of the capacity of their 
plants to the manufacture of cases for the Government. The 
furniture outlook is much better than had been expected and 
these consuming industries are greatly encouraged. 

Building operations are opening up in Indianapolis, and 
there has been a marked improvement in the yellow pine de- 
mand. Altho shipments from the southern mills are greatly 
delayed, recent receipts have required less time in transport. 
The country trade already is experiencing an improved de- 
mand for southern pine and is expecting an excellent trade 
all thru the summer months. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 11.—Manufacturers say that while they are not 
looking for a “boom year” they believe the volume of business 
will be a surprise to themselves at the year’s end. Logs come 
in more freely than they did a few weeks ago, yet some of the 
mills are unable to get enough logs to keep the plants run- 
ning full time. Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood 
manufacturers, says that between Princeton, Ky., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., logs are still scarce and few are moving at this 
time. His mill is receiving a great many logs from southern 
Indiana. The car shortage situation has improved little 
during the last week; yet manufacturers say that Evansville 
has fared better in getting cars than many other points in the 
country. Most of the uptown mills in Evansville are operated 
on full time. River mills here remain closed. General trade 
conditions are better than they were a month ago. 

Charles A. Wolflin, manager of the West Side Lumber Co., 
says that retail trade is only fair at this time. While he 
expects to see some building going on in Evansville this sum- 
mer he says that work will not be as free as in normal years 
and that he is looking for no real improvement in building 
until after the close of the European war. Tocal planing 
mills have had a rather slack trade during the last six 
months. 

Local manufacturers report that their trade is unusually 
good in the North and Northwest. Large orders have been 
received at the local mills during the last week. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers are running their 
plants on short time now and are turning out bottle beer 
barrels. No flour barrels are being made. 

A committee of fifty leading citizens here has been ap- 
pointed to collect a fund of $24,000 for Armenian and Syrian 
relief and among those on the committee are John H. Rohsen- 
berger, of the Buehner Chair Co.; Mayor Benjamin Bosse, 
of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co.; Gilbert Bosse, of 
the Imperial Desk Co., and Victor Puster, of the Indiana 
Furniture Co. Henry B. Walker, who is the county director 
here of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, has ap- 
pointed thirty-five captains to help enroll young men in the 
service, among them many prominent lumbermen. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 12.—Hardwood lumber of all kinds is moving more 
freely under a strong demand and better transportation 
facilities, altho there are yet some embargo regulations that 
give trouble at times. While a very large part of the.lumber 
is for account of factories engaged on Government work, 
much more lumber is moving for civilian trade than has 
been the case at any other time in the last three months, or 
longer. Prices are advancing steadily, and in view of the 
condition of stocks, the situation in the labor market, and 
the urgency of the requirements for lumber, it is certain 
that the limit of the price range has not been reached. The 
condition of the market and the outlook are well presented by 
F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, in his March 


letter to the membership on the condition of the trade, in 
which he says: 





The future business of every manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber in this country depends absolutely upon one thing— 
the ability of the United States and its allies to win this 
war. The war can be won and the country made safe only 
by united interest and united work of every one. Restrictive 
aws and uneconomic regulations have hampered the orderly 
Progress of business and prevented its greatest and fullest 
evelopment. * * ® Members should make allowance for 
4 higher labor cost and shortage of help, as the calling of 
men to the army will lessen the labor supply and, notwith- 
standing spectacular wage increases, the remaining workers 
will be restless, 

That the congestion in transportation has measurably sub- 
sided is indicated by the revival of manufacturing on the 

Tt of mills in the eastern states where embargoes have 
\ nN most-effective. There is a fairly free movement of cars 
n the South, but the important lines in that territory have 
lust issued embargoes that will effectually limit the territory 

distribution. The eastern and northern markets remain 
off from all the producing points. : 


It is apparent that until the next Liberty Loan 1s floated 
we shall see a continuance of very tight money. Members 
should profit by keeping their customers on as near a cash 
basis as possible and use trade acceptances wherever they 
are practicable. 


There is a strong demand for all hardwoods. Oak is lead- 
ing. The vehicle manufacturers and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are in the market for great quantities of oak, 
and other war demands for thick oak, poplar, ash, hickory 
and gum are particularly strong. The demand for wagon 
box boards in poplar, basswood, chestnut, cottonwood and 
gum, also the lower grades suitable for boxes, continues with 
increased strength, and it seems impossible to locate the 
necessary amount of stock for this trade. 

In addition to the review of the market presented by Mr. 
Gadd, it may be added that while there is about all the 
demand that distributers of the hardwoods can attend to, 
under conditions that prevail, there has within the last two 
weeks developed an enlarged demand from the manufacturers 
of millwork, who have not been operating at more than 50 
percent of their capacity, but who are confident that what- 
ever restrictions may be laid against nonessential construc- 
tion there will be enough of absolutely necessary building 
work the coming spring and summer to warrant greater 
production, particularly as stocks are exceedingly low, and 
in this situation lies encouragement for the manufacturers 
and jobbers of lumber suitable for millwork stocks. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 11.—Few changes are noted in Saginaw Valley lum- 
ber conditions, but the various concerns are preparing for 
a busy season, The demands of manufacturers are expected 
to exceed the supply of materials, while there. are indications 
that the building activities will also be lively, despite the 
high prices and the war. However, construction work will 
be necessary, as additions and houses must be erected to 
provide for the extra business and residents, a result of 
the war. 

The threat of a coal mine strike in Michigan, which was 
feared by manufacturers as well as others, has been re- 
moved thru a settlement of the Albion mine dispute, reached 
at a conference between President John Crutchfield of the 
Michigan miners and State Fuel Administrator W. K. Prud- 
den, The agreement gives the Albion miners an increase 
of 30 cents a ton, giving them $1.30 a-ton. The miners of 
Michigan had taken a referendum vote on a strike, and this 
was in favor of a walkout unless the Albion trouble was 
settled. The operators finally gave in and granted the in- 
crease, 

As an endorsement of the work of the reorganized Saginaw 
Board of Trade all the present officers have been nominated 
for reélection without opposition, the annual election to 
take place April 2. It will be preceded by a big membership 
dinner and meeting March 27, when important announcements 
will be made. The officers renominated are as follows: Presi- 
dent, George H. Hannum; first vice-president, Wallis Craig 
Smith; second vice-president, John Jeffers; directors, A. A. 
Alderton, Ben G. Appleby, Harry P. Baker, John A. Cim- 
merer, Max Heavenrich, Charles T, Kerry, A. R. Merrick, 
Harry E. Oppenheimer, Edward Schust, George T. Strable, 
Hiram A. Savage, and Howard W. Sullivan, this list in- 
cluding several well known lumbermen, 

Considerable trouble is being experienced in the Saginaw 
Valley because of the shortage of cars and it is estimated 
that several thousand cars are needed. This fact has been 
placed before Director General of Railroads McAdoo, and he 
has been asked to furnish the valley with the necessary 
freight cars, 

Congressman Joseph W. Fordney, wealthy lumberman who 
has represented the Eighth district in Congress for twenty 
years, is promised strong opposition at the next election, as 
Albert B. Cook, of Owosso, is understood to be preparing to 
enter the field. Mr. Cook is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Michigan Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, 
which led the recent successful movement for an increase 
in the prices of sugar beets, and is prominent in grange 


affairs. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 12.—Private interests or the Federal Government 
will have to build the boats for the Erie barge canal, as the 
Sage bill to appropriate $1,000,000 for the purpose will not 
be urged for passage in the legislature, the canal conference 
committee opposing it. General W. W. Wotherspoon, State 
superintendent of public works, says that not quite 700 
barges of all kinds, not including those building, might be 
used on the canal this summer. Of these 460 are being used 
by the railroads and the navy as coal carriers and lighters 
in New York harbor. In order to navigate the canal effi- 
ciently and to help out the railroads 400 or 500 boats of 
600 or 700 tons are needed. It is hoped that the Government 
will soon decide to lend its aid. 

John H. Wall, son of James B. Wall, president of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., has been awarded a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the army and expects to 
go soon to the Pacific coast to aid in getting out lumber 
required for airplanes. He has recently been at Camp Dix. 
He has considerable knowledge of the lumber business, as a 
result of this connection with his father’s business, and also 
knows the airplane requirements, having been purchasing 
agent at the Curtiss Aeroplane Co.’s plant. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co, will rebuild its dry 
kiln destroyed by fire several weeks ago. Work will be 
started within the next ten days and it is expected that the 
building will be somewhat larger than the one burned, as the 
demands upon the former plant were steadily increasing. 

Two former employees of the Atlantic Lumber Co.’s local 
yard are now enlisted for the war. Herbert Rittner, one of 
the company’s inspectors, enlisted in Buffalo and is now with 
the United States Cavalry at Douglass, Ariz. His brother, 
Arthur Rittner, is a member of the 108th Infantry, now at 
Spartanburg. Formerly he was a private in one of the 
suffalo regiments. 

There is an unconfirmed report that the Government is 
preparing to build a large number of dwellings, mostly frame, 
here this summer, and the idea is that it is connected with 
the aviation plant and the enlargement of the hospital at 
Fort Porter, which has been determined upon. According to 
some accounts there is special activity in coarse lumber, such 
as hemlock. One lumberman reports that he has sold an un- 
usual amount of this lumber, apparently for use here, as it 
goes to builders and nearby yardmen. 

The list of permits last week showed a total of forty-nine, 
with total costs of $128,500. The number of dwellings was 
forty-three, of which a block of thirty-nine will be constructed 
by Paul Henrich on Choate Avenue, Abbott Road and Mce- 
Kinley Parkway, in the south part of the city. The Pullman 
Co. received a permit for a 1-story. brick dry kiln and lumber 
shed to cost $15,000, to be erected at 1770 Broadway. 

The Giesecke Realty & Building Co. has a contract to ‘build 


- twenty-five houses in the Kensington section of the city, at 


Bailey Avenue. The material will be furnished by the 
Blanchard Lumber & Mill Co., and work is expected to begin 
within the near future. 
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Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 



















CYPRESSGOK 


“We WOOD Ereamas” 


Lutcher & Moore 
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Lumber, Lath and Shingles 

























Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 





Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 































“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 
Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 


Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
“grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 






i 4 M A 
“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tos Mom Ree US. PrrQene 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 






















The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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Texas Hardwoods | 


Are a Good Buy 





Sm teh, for the factory man who 
Magnolia, considers continuity of 
Cypress, supply. Our 200 million 
Hickory, feet of virgin timber, mod- 
a ern mills and high quality 
Timbers up lumber will interest you. 
to 49’ long, ‘Tell us your needs now. 


Sabine Tram Company 


Ao.pavS,Me.. BEAUMONT _ post. cusoucsa 
Hardwood Dept. TEXAS Yellow Pine Dept. 











| LISSISSIPPI | 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 














S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


Lo d Short Leaf Timb Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








Baldwin Hardwood 


Lumber Co. | Lumber 


“mage | DAD AR 


CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
A SPECIALTY 


LAUREL, MISS. 








LT ] 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO.,, 4oss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Dally Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity é 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1.C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & S. 1. and A. & V. Railroads 





2 to 4 cars each 4-4 Ist and 2nd Plain Red and White Oak.: 

2 to 4 cars each 4-4 No. | Com. Plain Red and White Oak. 

2 to 4 cars each 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red and White Oak. 
Nice Dry Stock—Good Widths and Lengths. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, - Meridian, Miss. 








We Want to ae Quick———_ 








CAIRO, ILL. 


March 11.—Cairo is still without her three ferry boats and 
has been in that condition since before Christmas, the frozen 
rivers and then the floating ice having played havoc with all 
of them. The Three States, belonging to the Cairo City Ferry 
Co., is scheduled to come off the Mound City ways this week 
and resume its service between this city and points in Mis- 
souri and Kentucky. 

The P. T. Langan Lumber Co. has had hard luck with its 
ferry boat, William Heil. All efforts to pump this boat out 
and raise it have failed up to date. The Heil is still on the 
bank of the Ohio River where it was left high and dry by 
the ice floes of several weeks ago. When the river came up 
the Heil sank and now it is reappearing on the bank of the 
river as the water recedes, 

The big Iron Mountain transfer boat Henry Marquand has 
gone to Mound City for repairs on the ways there. The 
Marquand also took along the Cairo wharfboat of this com- 
pany. This wharfboat was damaged by the ice and is now 
undergoing repairs. 

The Ayer-Lord Co. has recovered the Paducah docks and 
they were taken up thru the Cairo harbor a day or two ago. 
The dry docks were recovered a considerable way down the 
Mississippi River where they had been carried by the ice. 
This was the same ice floe that destroyed all the boats at 
Paducah belonging to the Eagle Packing Co. 

Several carloads of lumber have arrived in Cairo for the 
Tideman Electric Manufacturing Co. which is just starting to 
build a factory in this city. The Kelly Bros. Lumber Co. 
has the contract for building this plant, which contract 
amounts to something over $60,000. Thirteen more carloads 
of lumber for this factory are now enroute to Cairo from 
points in the South, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

March 12,—-Weather conditions are ideal thruout the Mem- 
phis territory for work in the woods and excellent progress 
is reported. Scarcity of labor is the principal handicap under 
which this is being done but this is being overcome to a mate- 
rial degree. The quantity of logs awaiting shipment now, and 
actually on the rights of way of the railroads, is many times 
as large as at this date a year ago, but business is likewise 
far larger than at that time, measured by the requirements 
which are ahead, and owners of stumpage are proceeding on 
the theory that the car shortage will be relieved some of these 
days. They want to in position, when that happy time 
comes, to have plenty of material to keep their mills going 
at capacity and not have themselves to blame for lack of logs. 

A delegation of prominent Memphis lumbermen, headed by 
James BW. Stark, president, and J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, have 
returned from Atlanta after a conference with C. H. Mark- 
ham, regional director for the Southeast, regarding a larger 
supply of cars for handling logs to the mills in Memphis and 
the valley territory and removal of embargoes and opening the 
Memphis gateway, so that the movement of lumber from the 
producing districts on both the east side and the west side 
may be substantially increased. They emphasized that the 
railroads are bringing out only a moderate percentage of the 
logs lying on the rights of way and that, if there is not a 
material increase in the supply of cars, at least 15,000,000 
feet of logs will be left on the right of way of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley road on June 1 of the quantity now await- 
ing shipment and that these logs will be subject to serious 
damage from worms. They also pointed out that the move- 
ment of lumber into Central Freight Association and Eastern 
Trunk Line territory is very slow at the moment, with re- 
sultant serious handicap to manufacturers in filling Govern- 
ment requirements as well as the needs of private industry. 
They secured a promise from Mr. Markham that he would take 
the matter up immediately and that everything possible would 
be done to afford relief. 

It is estimated that there are 70,000,000 feet of logs now 
on the rights of way of the main railroads and these figures 


- are being increased rather than decreased because the rate of 


cutting and preparing for shipment is rather more rapid than 
the rate at which they are being moved to the mills. Manu- 
facturers of lumber dependent on their own railroad facilities 
are bringing out logs in large quantities and are able to oper- 
ate their mills at capacity. 

F. B. Larson, who handles embargo matters for the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, says that conditions sur- 
rounding shipments of lumber into Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory are growing rather worse instead of better and 
that he does not expect any improvement therein under two 


weeks, if that early. As matters now stand the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad is about the only line that can handle 
shipments into Central Freight Association territory with 
the single exception of the Illinois Central, which is handling 
lumber shipments only to points on its own lines and to points 
west of the Illinois-Indiana State line. 

Box manufacturers at Memphis continue to do the largest 
business in their history. They report demand considerably 
in excess of their ability to supply and they are having to turn 
down orders because they can not take- prompt care of them, 
Cooperage manufacturers, both tight and slack, say they are 
enjoying an excellent demand and that they are unable to take 
care of all the business offering. 

The H. W. Darby Hardwood Lumber Co., Grenada, Miss,, 
has opened general offices in the Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. Building here, in charge of F, A. Brewer, sales manager 
of the firm. Mr. Darby will remain at Grenada, Miss., and 
will superintend the operation of the four mills of the com- 
pany, one at Kosciusko, one at Greenwood and two at Money, 
Miss. The company will handle about 20,000,000 feet of 
southern hardwoods annually. It owns considerable quan- 
tities of hardwood timber which is conveniently located, 

S. H. Stout is now manager of the sawmills of the Ander. 
son-Tully Company at Vicksburg, Miss., having been appointed 
to succeed W. J. Shepard, who will take charge of the big 
new mill of the Utley-Holloway Co., of Chicago, at Clayton, 
La., which will be ready for operation about April 1. 

J. W. McClure, chairman of the committee which was or- 
ganized here some time ago for the purpose of coéperating 
with the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau at Washing- 
ton, will continue its work for the immediate future, despite 
the fact that the bureau has itself ceased to exist. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


March 11.—The season’s second blizzard struck this vicinity 
last Saturday and tied up all traffic until today. All the saw- 
mills of the city closed down, resuming operations today, 
The storm, altho tying up traffic, was a great help to loggers 
in and about Antigo, as many have not completed their logging 
due to the shortage of labor. 

The car situation is still very acute and lumber shipments 
have been curtailed at least 50 percent. Lumber shipments 
last month from one of the large manufacturers was only one- 
third of its cut. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. has booked more business during 
the last sixty days than it has been able to ship, due to the 
car shortage. ‘To relieve the labor situation in the woods this 
company has made large shipments of men from Chicago and 
Minneapolis during the winter. During February and March 
over 100 men were shipped in. Altho some men obtained in 
this manner are not experienced woodsmen, yet some good 
reliable men were secured. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 11.—William M. Burgan, wholesale lumberman, re- 
ceived last week a cargo of 2,000,000 spruce shingles. The 
shipment came from Nova Scotia on the British schooner 
E. H. Armstrong, and has since been discharging in the Back 
Basin, The shingles will be used in the erection of the large 
number of cottages for the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Dundalk, 
which work is expected to get under way very shortly. The 
assortments of shingles here are not large and the cargo is 
certain to be readily absorbed. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., 
stopped in Baltimore last Saturday and called on Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘Today Mr. Russe and Mr. Dickson went to Washing- 
ton to see Government officials and straighten out certain 
details or get additional information about trade matters. 

Another visitor here last week was J. W. Haigh, of the 
Engineering & Lumber Co., of London, England. Mr. Haigh, 
who afterward went on to New York, stated that he was look- 
ing after shipping arrangements rather than stocks of lumber. 
He is one of the first representatives of a foreign firm to 
visit the United States for some time. 

Still another caller was J. H. Mackelduff, of the Case-Fow- 
ler Lumber Co., of Macon, Ga., one of the largest producers 
of poplar in the country. Mr. Mackelduff, who is manager of 
the corporation, was on one of his business trips over the 
Last. 

The matter of the prices which the United States Govern- 
ment is finally to pay the yardmen for stocks requisitioned 
for military and other purposes still awaits settlement and 
some of the Baltimore representatives of the trade were in 
Washington today to discuss details. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK - 








A rather more cheerful feeling is manifested in the trade 
at large than has been evident during the last few months. 
The milder weather has permitted the resumption of many 
building operations that were suspended during the winter, 
and with a fair volume of new construction in sight, as well 
as considerable repair work and femodeling, dealers expect 
a steady, tho not large, increase in volume of orders from 
now on. 


Locally not a great deal of new construction is definitely 
scheduled, apart from industrial extensions and Government 
warehouses, the amount of residence construction in view 
being next ta nothing. Some manufacturers and dealers 
express the belief that general building operations will be 
more extensive than last spring, or last fall, but the majority 
say they can not see any prospect of materially increased 
activity. Conditions due to the war situation of course are 
such as to discourage any but the most necessary building, 
and until these conditions change it is hardly reasonable to 
expect anything like a normal volume of building. Despite 
the general quiet in the trade price continues strong. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul sash and door factories are 
getting a better line of orders from both city and country 
trade. The outlook is improved, tho still below what it should 
be at this time of the year. Farm building in territory trib- 
utary to the Twin Cities promises to be first class this spring, 
and much of it will be got:under way as fast as the frost 
leaves the ground. City operations show some improvement, 
the volume now being about up to that of.a year-ago. 


At Kansas City, Mo., the sash and door men say that they 
could handle a lot more business than is coming their way, 
without having to increase their present forces any. Nothing 
has occurred recently to add any special encouragement to 
the outlook. There is as yet very little call reported for 
special stuff. 


Mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report some falling off in activity 
during the last week, attributed to colder and stormy weather. 
This slump, however, is thought to be only temporary, and 
the outlook for local trade is fairly satisfactory, as it is ex- 
ne that a large number of dwellings will be erected this 
spring. 

The planing mills at Hvansville, Ind., have not been rushed 


at any time during the last few months, and the sash and 
door manufacturers there say that present trade is only fair. 


The business of the Baltimore sash and door men still is 
confined largely to supplying the needs of the Government. 
Private construction halts, labor and other conditions causing 
postponement of some operations that have been in prospect 
for some time. Nevertheless, the trade is very hopeful for 
a fair season. 


Prices are firm in the Tacoma, Wash., sash and door mar- 
ket. More factories are cutting airplane stock, and those 
having sawmills are getting out some ship lumber, where the 
mills formerly cut factory stock exclusively. The cost of 
producing fir doors not only has been very high but is in- 
creasing with the advancing labor and log costs. 


Conditions at San Francisco remain practically unchanged. 
Door factories are producing normal output for the season 
of the year. At the cutting-up shops connected with the prin- 
cipal white and sugar pine milJs the output of open sash and 
door stock does not exceed''the eastern demand. Shipments 
to nearly all points east of the Missouri River are largely held 
up by railroad embargoes. 


The window glass market has been rather quiet, with prices 
firm at the recent advance. : 





THE DISAPPEARING BISCUIT 


With the higher cost of living there has been no diminu- 
tion of the great American appetite, and it puzzles many 
a father with a large brood how to make both ends meet, 
or, as one of them puts it, at least one end meat and the 
other end vegetables. The pioneer settler, whom Douglas 
Malloch pictures so well in his new book, ‘‘ Tote-road and 
Trail,’’ feels the problem as much as anybody. 

An enumerator was taking a local census and came to 
the shanty of a French-Canadian settler. ‘‘How many 
children have you?’’ he asked. al 

‘¢Ten, twelve, fourteen—I don’t know. I know barr 
of flour lasts pretty damn quick!’’ 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 9.—The present 10-hour wage scale will prevail for 
eight hours’ work in all lumber mills and logging camps in 
this section and Colonel Disque’s instructions given out at 
Portland will be followed to the letter. This is the state- 
ment made by Grays Harbor lumbermen and loggers at two 
large meetings held recently. The camp equipment and the 
accommodations for the men will be along lines laid down 
by the Government also. 

A feature of the week has been the announcement that 
the Robert Gray shingle mill at Hoquiam will be closed 
down, according to Manager A. H. Kuhn until such time as 
the owners of the mill are satisfied it will pay to run the 
plant. Shortage of cars and the all-round general uncer- 
tainty of the transportation facilities are given as the chief 
reasons. Shingles are in the non-essential classification, thus 
making their shipment a matter of last consideration. 

Study of an inventory of the Sitka spruce stumpage of 
Oregon and Washington, compiled by District Forester’ Cecil, 
shows that Grays Harbor is the greatest spruce section of the 
two States. Mr. Cecil’s figures give Grays Harbor County 
7,175,000,000 feet of Sitka spruce. The two counties of 
Washington with the greatest amount of standing spruce 
are Clallam with 2,187,000,000 and Jefferson with 2,182,- 
000,000. Practically all of this spruce is tributary to Grays 
Harbor and must come out thru this harbor. Mr. Cecil’s 
figures indicate that there are 11,000,000,000 feet of spruce 
in Washington and Oregon. 

The registration card of Franklin Arnold Polson, son of 
Alexander Polson, one of the wealthiest operating loggers in 
Grays Harbor County, was received by the local exemption 
board at Hoquiam from Valparaiso, Chile. The card was 
dated Jan. 28, indicating that young Polson was one of the 
first Americans to register upon the receipt of selective draft 
material in Chile. The registration was made by the Amer- 
ican consul. The fact that the card was more than a month 
reaching its destination is an indication of the present slow- 
ness of the mails. Young Polson is engaged in the lumber 
business in Chile, having gone to South America before the 
war, : 

Lieutenant Peabody, who is in charge of the Wishkah River 
camp of the Airplane Spruce Co., was one of the speakers at 
a recent meeting of the Commercial Club of Hoquiam. Lieu- 
tenant Peabody had the honor of cutting and loading the first 
rived spruce produced by the cost-plus spruce contractors who 
are working on Government orders. He is the son of Gov- 
ernor Peabody, of Colorado. 

Six dollars a day in logging camps and $4.50 a day for 
workers in camps and mills in western Washington and Ore- 
gon are the highest wages fixed by Colonel Disque, chief of 
the airplane spruce division of the army signal corps. Op- 
erators are enjoined from paying more than the prices fixed 
in the scale, but the wages of many kinds of workers are left 
blank and marked “optional.” Where reason exists to pay 
more than the scale Colonel Disque may allow an additional 
10 cents an hour. 

Rev. T. H. Simpson, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, has 
been appointed by the New York Security Board its repre- 
sentative on Grays Harbor to inspect conditions prevailing in 
lumber camps and sawmills and other industries and to make 
suggestions to employers. The plan of the security league 
is to take cognizance of the welfare of all laboring men and 
to make a report to the Government. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 8.—AlIl sawmills at this port are now operating on 
an 8-hour-day basis. This action follows last week’s con- 
ference decision at Portland and went into effect here Fri- 
day. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., operating the 
largest plant, is employing two shifts, one working from 7 
a.m. to 3:30 p. m. with a half-hour off for lunch, and the 
second shift from 4 p. m. until midnight, the men thus being 
able to catch the last street cars home, The Dempsey Lum- 
ber Co., operating a day shift only, is working from 8 to 12 
o'clock and 1 to 5. The Wheeler, Osgood Co. has been on an 
8hour basis since last August, working a day shift from 
8a, m. to 4:30 p. m., with a half-hour out for lunch, and the 
night shift almost entirely eliminated. A general voluntary 
increase in wages has been granted thruout its plant in the 
interests of efficiency and recognition of the loyalty of em- 
Ployees, The Defiance Lumber Co. has been on an 8-hour day 
for several months also, running from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
with a full hour out at noon. The mill is running no night 
shift, The Puget Sound Lumber Co., is working an 8-hour 
day, ending at 5 p. m., and also a night shift, the latter num- 
bering about forty men. The Danaher Lumber Co. has been 
on an 8-hour basis since last fall. Other Tacoma plants are 
in line. The various country mills whose plants are located 
outside and whose headquarters general offices are in Ta- 
coma, have all fallen into the 8-hour day. 

Nearly 700 members of the Timber Workers’ Union, which 
inaugurated the big strike in the lumber industry last July, 
met Tuesday night in Tacoma and heard addresses by in- 
ternational officials and pledged their loyalty and declared 
they would do their best to keep up the 10-hour rate of pro- 
duction on the 8-hour day and asserted they believe this can 
be done to the satisfaction of the mill owners. 

Announcement was made this week of another important 
new woodworking industry to come to Tacoma. This is the 
American Line Products Co., organized by Centralia and 
Eagle Harbor men and which has leased from the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. a tidelands site adjacent to the St. 
noe mills and having 400 feet of water frontage on the 

uyallup River, where it will erect a large plant. The 
company will engage in the manufacture and creosoting of 
me, telephone poles and kindred products used by 

elegraph, telephone, electric power and railway companies, 
and for which there is said to be a strong demand. 
‘ pw the acute car scarcity, the high price of shingle logs 
ce other conditions, the price of red cedar shingles is likely 
to go higher than that of the present stiff market, according 
at C. Young of the A. C. Young Lumber Co., pioneer 
Shingle manufacturer, the California Building. 
dentine women are applying for jobs as forest rangers, ac- 
phere’ to R. A, Chapler, forest examiner for the Portland 
°c ad office, who was in Tacoma this week conferring with 
2. Allen, head of+ the local forestry office. Because of 

- Spruce and fir the Government is getting out for air- 
Plane construction, the forestry force is going to be greater 
ps nN ever during the 1918 fire season, it is stated. Mr. Chapler 
ped the only work for which women might be suited would 
, aps be in the lookout stations where there is no beat 
¥ — to cover. 

. C. Roth, of Tacoma, assistant to the general superin- 
oy ogg of the Northern Pacific Railroad and widely known 

ol rye trade, has been appointed to represent all the 
shipm the Northwest in the distribution of cars for lumber 

~Pments. Representatives of the various Government in- 


oo, will notify Mr. Roth of their car requirements and 


see that the cars are supplied as rapidly as pos- 


sible. Sawmills supplying lumber for aircraft and ships will 
be given preference in cars to handle their commercial cut 
from accumulated stock, it being found that the mills must 
remove their commercial as well as Government cut in order 
to avoid congestion. Any rail mills engaged wholly in com- 
mercial sawing, if there are any, will have to wait for cars 
until the Government is entirely cared for, local railroad 
men think. Mr. Roth has had years of experience in the 
freight car end of the railroad business and is known as an 
able official. 

Mark BE. Reed, of Shelton, widely known logger and mem- 
ber of the State legislature, who was in Tacoma Thursday, 
predicted while here that by May the Northwest mills will 
be turning out all the spruce the Government needs for air- 
plane stock. Mr. Reed was named a member of the spruce 
council and was in Tacoma in the interest of the aircraft 
output. Mr. Reed stated that the figures show the February 
output ef spruce increased 80 percent over December. An 
immediate start is to be made mapping out plans to produce 
more spruce next year, Mr. Reed said. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 9.—Better conditions prevail in logging camps of 
Snohomish county with the introduction of the Loyal Legion 
idea, which steadily is bringing about the eradication of the 
I. W. W. element, a pro-German sentiment that has caused 
camp operators much misery for a year or more. Today all 
camps in this district are working and, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, all have enough men and men of the right type 
of citizenship who are backing Uncle Sam to win the war. 
One hundred percent of the workmen employed by the 
Standard Logging Co., reports Manager Joseph Irving, have 
signed up in the Loyal Legion, and Mr. Irving compliments 
the work of Captain Bickford, of the signal corps, forestry 
department, in bringing about the change in spirit, or rather 
reducing the feeling of loyal workmen to a concrete form, 
Furthermore, reports Mr. Irving, the Standard men “chipped 
in” $80 for an American flag, which is to be flung to the 
breeze from a natural staff, some mighty fir expressly trim- 
med for that splendid service. 

Loggers and farmers, living in the vicinity of Clear Lake, 
this week served notice on I. W. W.’s that the presence of 
those trouble-makers was not desired in the community. Ac- 
cording to a report reaching Everett, the Industrial Workers 
of the World have evinced an anxiety for months to sign 
up men, women and children in the organization, At a 
mass meeting held at Clear Lake men employed in logging 
camps and farmers enrolled in the Loyal Legion. The fol- 
lowing day volunteers circulated membership cards and 
nearly 100 percent of the people in that district joined the 
patriotic order. B. R. Lewis, manager of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., received notification of the action taken and 
pledged himself and his company to the work of weeding out 
agitators. 

A shipment of machinery has been unloaded here for the 
West Coast Shipbuilding Co., the Spokane corporation plan- 
ning to build large concrete vessels in Everett. The equip- 
ment already on the ground includes a 500-kilowatt direct 
connected generator, a 500-horsepower motor, 80 tons of rein- 
forcing bars for ships, pneumatic drills, etc. 

Everett, thru the Everett Construction Co., is supply- 
ing the Northwest Fisheries Co. with piling for fish-trap 
building. One large cargo has been lightered to the North- 
land, one now is loading and there are three more shipments 
to be made. Cut in the Darrington country, these fir piles, 
each 135 feet long, are shipped by train to Wverett and 
loaded on a scow in Snohomish river at the former location 
of the Sumner Iron Works. This scow is 150x45 feet in size 
and has a bow not unlike a ship. In order to make the 
northern trip in safety the piles are lashed down with 
cables, just as securely as tho they were intended for an 
ocean trip to San Francisco, explains Alexander Thompson, 
manager of the Everett Construction Co. 

The Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co. is now operating 
both its sawmill and box factory. 

Contrary to expectations of some “agitators,” says the 
Canyon Lumber Co., this fir mill is unable to produce as 
much lumber in eight hours as formerly was manufactured 
in ten hours; however, all employees are satisfied with the 
change and are members of the Loyal Legion, explains the 
mill’s office. The wage adjustment under the shorter day 
schedule has not been finally arranged, tho the Canyon 
office believes it will be practically the same as obtained 
under the ten-hour schedule, with time and a half for over- 
time added. The employee representative from the Canyon 
Lumber Co.’s working personnel, after attending the meeting 
in Portland, returned with a glowing report and advised his 
fellow workmen to get into the war game. 

The car shortage is more pronounced, it is reported by 
shippers, than was the case a year ago, with a result that 
even the fir mills working on Government orders are not 
all able to obtain as many empties as are required for making 


deliveries. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 9.—Thruout the Pacific Northwest mills show a dis- 
position to go slow about taking on new business until they 
find out exactly where they stand, The adoption of the 8- 
hour law has had the effect of lifting a load from their 
shoulders, and of relieving them from the burden of a long- 
continued nervous strain, which, from the very nature of the 
case, was becoming too heavy to be much longer endured. A 
process of readjustment is already under way, and meanwhile 
the situation remains practically the same as a week ago. 
There is no escape from the conviction that with the shorten- 
ing up of the workday production will be cut down and cost 
increased ; and in some quarters the estimate is made that the 
decrease in production will range close to 20 percent and that 
the added cost will approximate 87 percent. In some quarters 
there is a more hopeful feeling about labor conditions, along 
with a belief that the men in the camps and the mills will take 
hold with some show of enthusiasm and develop a spirit of 
loyalty during a critical time for the Government. 

One result of the adoption of the 8-hour law in American 
territory is that the mills of British Columbia are preparing 
to work nine hours a day, five’ days a week, with four hours’ 
work Saturday, making a weekly total of forty-nine hours. 
The British Columbia camps have decided on a flat 8-hour day 
as a measure of self-protection. Conditions affecting the men 
themselves are the best ever known. Talk of a “blanketless 
day” May 1 is already discounted from the fact that in all of 
the camps great care is taken to make conditions all that 
could be desired from the standpoint for the men. They are 
supplied with food of the finest quality, prepared by expert 
cooks. Many of them have sleeping cars, with spring beds, 
shower baths, dry rooms, electric lights, and so on. Advan- 
tages of this nature have been supplied notably by the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co. and Rucker Bros., at Lake Stevens, 
Wash., have bought a victrola for their men. It is safe to 
say that the logging companies and the millmen have made 
conditions about as pleasant as could be expected. 
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SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office—280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 
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We Furnish Everything in 
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op bed Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Cypress District and runs uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. Burton Smarts 
Correspondence Solicited. Perry, Fs. 
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LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding . 


Gulf Pine Company, °%%5%* 
(Shipping Point Gulf Pine) 4 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 


pRESeD» CYPRESS | 


Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co: 


GABLE, S. C. 























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Siow the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an } 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6a In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
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Get our prices today. 
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Manufacturers of 
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CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















Yellow Pine Long aint | 
Poitevent & Favre — 
Mendevile, Lumber Co. Fae Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. J 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sigome, | 


Manufacturers of 
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Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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In shingles, a large proportion of the mills continue inac- 
tive. It is estimated that from 40° to 50 percent have shut 
down under the stress of car shortage and high-priced logs. 
With stars for eastern delivery at $2.60 and clears at $3.10, 
a well-known factor dismisses the subject by declaring that 
it is simply a “wholesalers’ market,’ and that there is nothing 
to get excited about. In another quarter the report is made 
that demand is growing, but that there are almost no cars at 
all. Eastern dealers, it would appear, are at last waking up 
to the true situation in this respect. 

The car shortage is becoming complicated with another con- 
dition, which tends to make matters worse. An intimation 
has been made that the Great Northern is short of motive 
power and that it would not be able to move the cars if they 
were available in abundance. There are not enough me- 
chanics. Engines are waiting in the yards and roundhouses 
for repairs that can not be made under present conditions. 
One shingle mill two weeks ago loaded two cars, one of them 
on a rush order, and both cars are today standing on the 
side track awaiting transportation. At another mill three 
loaded cars are tied up indefinitely. The question seems to be 
shifting into a matter of shingle cars rolling rather flan any 
proposition of price in the eastern market. As to price, there 
is a well defined belief that the quotations have been set for 
still higher levels, with the skyline as the only visible limit. 

J. C. Roth, formerly assistant superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific in the operating department, has been commis 
sioned to look after the distribution of cars thruout the Pacific 
Northwesf, for both commercial and war purposes. 

Dr. George Patton and N. B, Patton, both of Minneapolis, 
have been on the Coast for the last two weeks. They came 
here on account of the accidental death of their brother, 
Charles EB. Patton, president of the Atlas Lumber Co. Under 
the terms of the will they have been named as co-executors, 
with the widow. 

A. W. Robinson, of Spokane, who has been in the city for 
the last few days, is now returning to eastern Washington, 
where he will assume new duties as the representative of 
J. E. Pinkham & Co. . 

At the office of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association Sec- 
retary R. A. Dailey reports increased interest. The associa- 
tion has just received seven new members—Coats Shingle 
Co., Hoquiam; Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen; L. F. Driver 
& Co., Seattle; F. D. Root & Co., Seattle; Pearson & Co., 
Seattle; Robert Gray Shingle Co., Hoquiam ; and Cole, Ham- 
mond & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Altho citizens of Seattle at Tuesday’s election voted $350,- 
000 in bonds for a ship yards’ extension to the municipal 
street railway, in order to speed up production, there is a 
prospect of delay. It is probable that the Federal Reserve 
Board will require the approval of its board, since the issue 
is in excess of $100,000. The city authorities will forward 
a full transcript to the Federal Reserve Board committee. 

Figures compiled by the United States Shipping Board, 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, for Washington and Oregon, show that the 
district spent $60,000,000 in ship building. The total for 
direct contract ships in the six-month period was $34,867,- 
954.43. The grand total of $60,000,000 is approximately 
twice the sum expended in the New York district. Weather 
conditions, which in the Pacific Northwest are favorable for 
winter work, have been a powerful factor in the results. 

A letter has been received by Charles I. Hill, secretary of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., Seattle, from his 
son Floyd Hill, 24 years of age, a member of the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) who was aboard the ill fated T'uscania. The 
letter was written four days after the sinking of the vessel 
and young Hill was then in camp at Belfast, Ireland. He 
remained on the ship in charge of a squad of twelve, until 
taken off by a torpedo destroyer. With the torpedoing of the 
vessel the lights went out, but later an auxiliary dynamo was 
put into service. The letter had been censored and parts of 
it deleted. Charles E. Hill states that his son is now camped 
at Belfast, the home of his ancestors, his grandfather having 
come from there, but that the boy does not know of these 
things. Mr. Hill has two other sons in the service, one older 
and one younger than Floyd. 

Harry L. Call, of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., spent a couple of days in Seattle early this week, 
on his return from a trip to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., operates twenty-eight yards, 
with headquarters in Great Falls. Mr. Call looks for a good 
demand for lumber in Montana the coming summer, provided 
the crops turn out satisfactorily. The yield last year was 
light, materially affecting fall business. He declares that 
much of the building and improving thruout the farming re- 
gions of Montana is now awaiting the crop situation. In the 
mining ahd industrial sections business conditions are splen- 
did. 

Arthur 1, Lane, a well known wholesaler of Pacific coast 
lumber and shingles, at the head of the Arthur EF. Lane Lum- 
ber Corporation, New York City, has been spending the last 
two weeks in Seattle and the Puget Sound country also 
visiting Vancouver, B. C., looking after his lumber and 
shingle connections. Mr. Lane represents in the East the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, well 
known manufacturer of cedar lumber and shingles. Mr. 
Tane visits the Coast nearly every year and has an extended 
acquaintance in this section. 

Hugh L. McCaughey, president ‘of the McCaughey Mill Co., 
Seattle, with mill at Fortson, Wash., left this week for a 
few weeks’ sojourn in California. He will visit with his son 
Harold, who is at the Government aviation school at Berk- 
eley, Cal. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association announces. the 
acquisition of Shad O, Krantz as manager of the depart- 
ment of trade publicity and trade extension literature. For 
several months past Mr. Krantz has been a member of the 
faculty of the School of Commerce of the University of 
Oregon, at Bugene, being manager of the commercial and 
industrial service department and engaged in the special 
study of the industries of the Pacific Northwest, giving par- 
ticular attention td the lumber industry. He is an old news- 
paper man, however, having followed newspaper work in his 
home town of Akron, Ohio; also in Cleveland and in Den- 
ver, and for several years prior to, his going with the Uni- 
versity of Oregon he was on the staff of the Oregonian at 
Portland, writing on financial, industrial, railroad and lum- 
ber subjects. His experience has been along lines which 
should make him especially well qualified for his new work. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 9.—Another car shortage is embarrassing north- 
western Washington and several shingle mills have been 
compelled to close during the last week. Among them are 
the Larson and Blanchard plants of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. Undoubtedly others will be forced to close 
or curtail their output. Some mills are prepared to stave off 
reduction and close for a while because of their storage 
capacity and the occasional car received for shipments, but 
unless conditions improve soon the situation will be gen- 
erally serious. Every road serving the Bellingham territory 
reports a shortage and none is sanguine of the immediate 
future. The shingle mills are affected more than the lumber 
pills because they must have box cars for long distance 


— 


hauls, whereas much lumber is being moved on flat cars 
and in gondolas. Locally box cars are in demand for the 
shipment of canned salmon, of which a large quantity stil] 
remains in Bellingham warehouses. 

March will be one of the busiest months of the last year 
in cargo shipments from this port. At the Bloedel Dono. 
van mill alone half a dozen vessels will berth to load for 
South America and California and at the E. K. Wood mil] 
cargoes will be loaded for Australia and South America. The 
South American cargoes to be taken at the Bloedel Donovan 
mill are: Steam schooner Santa Rita, 500,000 feet; steam 
schooner Santa Christina, 500,000 feet; steam schooner J. B, 
Stetson, 500,000 feet; steam schooner Santa Inez, 600,000 feet, 
Another vessel, whose name has not as yet been learned 
here, will carry 500,000 fect to the west coast. The steam 
schooner Multnomah is due to arrive at this mill this week 
to load a return cargo of 1,000,000 feet for California. The 
schooner Fred J. Wood will this week finish loading 800,000 
feet at the E. K,. Wood mill for the west coast. About the 
middle of March the motorship Sierra, of the B. K. Wood 
Lumber Co’s. fleet, will arrive at the Wood mill for another 
cargo of 1,200,000 feet for the west coast, and the schooner 
Fearless will berth there for an Australian cargo a week 
later. 

Local millmen are looking forward to sharing in another 
big lumber order about to be placed in the Northwest by 
the Government. Guesses are that the orders placed here 
will run between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 feet. 

Fred J. Wood states that his Vancouver Island logging 
company probably will make its first log shipment before the 
end of March, The company has prepared to operate on a 
large scale, he says. 

Work at the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co’s. yards at Ana- 
cortes is being rushed. This week two hulls are entirely in 
frame and the third hull is more than half in frame. In 
Pellingham and Anacortes combined half a dozen large 
wooden steamers are under construction and most of them 
are building for the Government. 

The A, W. Knight Logging Co. has resumed operation and 
will soon be shipping logs to Bellingham. It is probable 
that another camp will begin cutting in the Glacier district 
when the Bellingham & Northern has completed restoring the 
break in its line near Glacier, which will be about one month 
hence. This will also enable the Campbell Lumber Co. to 
resume shipments, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 11.—-Lumbermen in Omaha, as well as material men 
of all kinds, real estate men, business and professional men, 
have banded themselves together for a three months’ “Own 
Your Home” campaign. Thousands of dollars have been ap- 
propriated for advertising to make this campaign a success, 
Lumbermen express the opinion that the building operations 
that will come as a result of the campaign will mean much 
to their trade. It is a recognized fact that residence houses 
are very scarce in Omaha at this time. The city now has a 
population of 208,000, it is estimated, and is growing rapidly. 
The campaign urging home ownership, then, is starting at a 
time when there are few homes that can be bought, and this 
means that many hundreds of them will have to be built. 
The contractors and material men all see this, for they are 
all solidly behind the three months’ campaign to make Omaha 
a city with a high percentage of home owners. 

The lumber business generally has picked up a little during 
the last week, as the weather has been fairly good and the 
roads have dried off some. Dealers report the beginning of 
what promises to be a healthful demand for the coarser grades 


of lumber used on the farms for building new outbuildings, 
shedding, fences ete. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 11.—The paramount issue with lumber interests in 
the Cleveland district this week is the question of labor, and 
what agreement will be reached between employers and em- 
ployees regarding wage demands for this spring. Practically 
the entire lumber trade, thru the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers, is identified with the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, which dealt with the Building Trades 
Council last spring. Fleven building trades have announced 
they want increases from 10 cents to 25 cents an hour this 
spring, and a meeting soon to be called by representatives 
of both factions probably will decide the issue. On the 
whole it seems to be the aim of both sides to work hand 
in hand to stimulate all branches of the building industry 
this spring. Adverse decision would work much hardship 
upon the lumber trade here, for the tremendous demand for 
housing and the fact that more than 80 percent of the 
housing in the Cleveland district is for frame construction 
are believed to be the basis for the big lumber business this 
year. “It is the hope of the lumber interests that the labor 
troubles of 1917 will be lacking this year,” says J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. “A 
recent survey by lumbermen shows us that the average frame 
house costs but 9 percent more in January, 1918, than it did 
the same time a year ago. On the other hand, building 
permits show a tremendous slump, and it is our opinion 
that at the present rate of progress the volume of 1918 will 
be about 60 percent of that of 1917.” 

Cleveland lumber market has gone on record as opposing 
the new terms which several manufacturing organizations 
have been endeavoring to put over for the last twenty-five 
years, It has been the rule to pay for a car upon its arrival 
here. These terms have been practically 2 percent after 
deducting freight. The attempt to cut the discount to 1 
percent will not be accepted by the Cleveland dealers nor 
will they agree to terms which will practically pay for mer- 
chandise before it arrives. This is the stand taken by the 
members of this trade thru the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers. ‘Experience has shown,” says J. V. O’Brien, “that 
in many cases. this would be dangerous. ‘There are, it is 
admitted, a big number of jobbers and manufacturers with 
whom it would be safe but generally it is too dangerous a 
proposition to agree to.” 

A new move to meet losses due to carrying accounts’ of 
contractors for long periods of time without interest has 
been taken by the local lumber trade at a directors’ meeting 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. A resolution 
was passed to the effect that hereafter new selling terms 
to the retail trade of Cleveland will be in effect. The terms 
are: Two percent to be allowed if bills are paid on or be- 
fore the tenth of the month following the purchase; in- 
terest to be charged at 7 percent after 60 days. Lack of 
any similar plan in the past has caused the accounts of con- 
tractors to be carried for months by the dealers in lumber, 
but during these long periods no interest has been collect- 
able. 

Coéperation by lumber interests in Cleveland with the 
Cuyahoga County Building Association League, recently or- 
ganized with close to sixty building and loan associations as 
members, is expected, with a view of promoting closer codp- 
eration between all factions engaged in housing production 
and financing. In a recent attack on the present licu law 
in Ohio by certain legal’ interests, it has become quite evident 
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that all building interests of the State must prepare to pro- 
tect this act at the next legislature. 

A warehouse to cost $15,000 and a garage to accommodate 
its trucks soon will be built by the Black River Lumber 
Co., Lorain. Plans have been completed and operations will 
start with favorable weather. The warehouse will be 600 
feet long, of frame construction with concrete floor. J. Ivan 
Murphy is general manager of the company, as well as 
treasurer. Other officers are Peter Kuntz, jr., president; 
Joseph Murphy, vice-president; Martin Kuntz, secretary. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 12.—Developments in the building field locally so 
far this spring have not been such as to promise any larger 
business for the coming summer, tho there are more encour- 
aging reports from Kansas and Oklahoma, despite that con- 
siderable work is being held up because of war conditions. 
Building permits in Wichita, for instance, were nearly $275,- 
000 in February and several other oil district towns show 
equally encouraging reports, Bank clearings here last week were 
$241,026,000, more than 83 percent more than for the same 
week last year, showing that there is no. falling off in the 
general prosperity in the Southwest, even tho building is be- 
ing held back. Crop conditions continue very favorable; in 
fact all the conditions are right for a good lumber trade 
except that builders hold off. Practically every section of 
Kansas suffered small damage to buildings last Saturday 
when a heavy wind swept over the State, loosening shingles 
and wrecking fences and small outbuildings. 

The lumber market is generally a little stronger again this 
week, but without noticeable increases in inquiry or orders. 
The car situation is very disappointing. Lumbermen ex- 
pected a considerable clearing up of the congestion by this 
time, but instead the situation is as bad now, if not worse 
than it was a month ago, both in the West and South. 
Neither does the labor situation show any signs of getting 
better in the South. 

BE. H. Horr, sales manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., who has been a sufferer for some time with varicose veins 
and sciatic rheumatism, went to a hospital last week for an 
operation. He has now returned home and expects to be 
back at his desk next week. W. H. Gerhart, who also under- 
went an operation three weeks ago, is again able to be at his 


nil MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 11.—The annual meeting of the Menominee River 
Boom Co. was held a few days ago in this city. The former 
officers were elected, being: Former U. S. Senator Isaac 
Stephenson, president; Robert IF’. Goodman, vice-president; 
H. J. Brown, treasurer, and Fred C. Burke, secretary. Mr. 
Stephenson, the second president of the company, was first 
elected in 1883, a successor to Harrison Ludington, who 
held office from 1867 to 1883. Owing to illness, former Sen- 
ator Isaac Stephenson was unable to be present at the 
meeting, the first one from which he had ever been absent. 
The illness which has confined former Senator Stephenson 
to bed at his home in this city for several days is causing 
grave concern to the members of his family, Mr. and Mrs, 
Nelson J. Ludington, of Chicago, the latter being 4 daughter 
of the pioneer lumberman, were among the relatives sum- 
moned to the city by the illness of the venerable man, who 
has been a luminous figure in the lumber and political world 
for many years. He is in his eighty-ninth year. 

According to the working plan laid out by the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission for Peninsula park in Door County, 
across Green Bay from Marinette, 1,000,000 feet of timber 
will be cut within the borders of the park. Park Superin- 
tendent Doolittle had a crew at work during the winter and 
100,000 feet is the output for the season. Protests from 
prominent residents of the summer resorts near by that so 
much of the beautiful timber was being cut down, halted 
the work for a time. However, it is believed that the original 
plan of cutting 1,000,000 feet of the 5,000,000 that the park 
contains will be carried out unless united action is taken 
and facts presented that cutting of the timber will be detri- 
mental to the beauty of the park, conceded one of the most 
beautiful natural parks in the country. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 18.—Snow, which covered the whole of Minnesota 
last Saturday, was not so heavy in the northern woods as 
to cause trouble. It came too late for many logging opera- 
tors, who had closed up their operations and broken up their 
crews after snow roads were spoHed by the thaw early in 
March, Those who were still running with ice roads were 
benefited by the snow fall and will be enabled to run a 
little longer because of it. The production for Minnesota 
has been unusually light, however, because of the small crews 
at work, 

Manufacturers, especially of cedar products, operating at 
small points are practically out of the market because of the 
railroad situation. They are suffering from what amounts to 
an embargo, and are shipping almost nothing, tho all of them 
are loaded up with orders for stock. 

A talk on the war finance situation was the feature of 
the monthly meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association last Tuesday at the West Hotel. Lyman 
B. Wakefield, of the Wells-Dickey Co., was the speaker. He 
discussed the proposed War Finance Corporation, and said 
that he did not believe its effect on legitimate business would 
be harmful. It would probably control the issuance of all 
new securities, he said, as in England. Nonessential busi- 
hess will be discouraged, but in general the Government is 
operating so as to disturb business as little as possible. He 
predicted that the Government will hold interest rates down 
to 6 percent. 

February building permits in Minneapolis aggregated $253,- 
095, compared with $323,805 for February, 1917, and the 
total to March 1 of this year is $545,865, compared with 
$587,290 for the same period last year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 11,—There was a decided increase in the amount of 
business transacted in the North Carolina pine market dur- 
ing the last week, especially in low grade lumber to be used 
for boxes and crating purposes. There are a number of 
inquiries out at present for box lumber and other low grade 
Stock but as yet the disposition of most of the larger oper- 
ations is to take on no further business calling for large 
blocks of stock until they can clean up some of the old 
accumulation. The prospects are very bright that -the 
demand for box lumber will continue brisk, and in view of 
the fact that because of lack of labor the mills will not be 
able to produce anywhere near their normal supply, there 
will be more demand for the lower grades in the near future, 
it 4s believed, than the mills can supply with promptness, 
" re has been little buying done on the part of the Nor- 
? lk or Virginia box makers recently, for the reason that they 

the prices quoted by the mills are higher than they 
tan afford to pay. The larger part of the buying has been 
foue: by the wholesalers and box makers in’ Baltimore and 


Philadelphia and personal visits by the buyers in addition 
to mail inquiries are becoming more frequent. So far as 
prices are concerned, sales have been made recently by sev- 
eral of the large standard operations at higher figures than 
were obtained one week ago and the prospects are in view 
of the increasing demand that the level will go still further. 
It is true that it is possible to buy pine lumber cheaper than 
the figures given below from the smaller operations and that 
the production of air-dried material may have some effect 
on the market, but the situation is such at this time that 
the operators feel warranted in asking these advances and 
feel sure of their ability to maintain the present market. 
The weather has been ideal for logging, manufacturing and 
shipping during the last week but labor conditions and em- 
bargoes will have an effect on the amount of lumber pro- 
duced and shipped in air-dried and kiln-dried stock. 

Sales aggregating'as much as 300,000 feet of 4/4 edge box 
have been frequent during the week at $31 and several sales 
have been made at $382. Four-quarter edge culls sold all 
the way from $28 to $29.50 and edge red heart at from $26 
to $27.75. The demand for these two items was very brisk 
and prompt delivery is expected. Prices of stock box have 
been advanced by some of the mills and have been secured 
recently, and the same is true of 5/4 and 6/4 edge box. Hight- 
inch box sold at from $32 to $33; 10-inch box at from $33 to 
$35.25; 12-inch box at from $34 to $35.75; 5/4 edge box at from 
$32 to $34; 6/4 edge box at from $32.50 to $34.75. There has 
been a better demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and box 
bark strips recently. Those mills willing to accept large 
orders for the latter item for prompt delivery have limited 
their sales to 250,000 feet to one order. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips sold at from $30 to $81 while box bark strips sold at 
from $22 to $23. One conservative operator handling millions 
of feet of North Carolina pine has recently advanced his 
prices about $3 a thousand straight thru the list on the 
whole and his quotations compare favorably with the prices 
quoted above. All these figures given are on an f. o. b. Nor 
folk basis net. 

The call for the better grades of rough lumber has been 
a little heavier but not yet of sufficient proportions to cause 
radical advances in price, due largely to the embargo situ- 
ation. Prices are very firm and should further advances 
occur they will be due more to the advancing tendency of 
the box market than to a heavy demand. The demand for 
dressed lumber, while better than during the same period 
in February, has not increased thus far this month. The 
tendency of prices on certain items is still upward notwith- 
standing a quiet market. Sales of No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
are more frequent at $26, with 6-inch roofers selling at from 
$32 to $33; 8-inch at from $383 to $34.25; 10-inch at from $34 
to $35; and 12-inch at from $35 to $35.75. These prices are 
f. o. b. Norfolk basis. It can readily be seen just what the 
tendency of prices will be should there be a more active 
demand for dressed lumber this spring. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 12.—The market continues to run wild. The ad- 
vent of spring weather has stimulated building operations, 
and everywhere there is to be found an increase in the demand 
for lumber. ‘There is to date not so much new building in 
contemplation, but there is a vast amount of repairing go- 
ing on. The yard stocks everywhere are in a depleted con- 
dition and can not be replenished. The mild weather had 
in a measure modified the embargoes, but commercial lumber 
is not moving freely, the right of way being given to stock 
for immediate Government needs. Prices are several dol- 
lars higher a thousand on commercial lumber than on Gov- 
ernment stock, but the lumber can not be moved at any price 


in quantity. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 12.—Business in the longleaf yellow pine district of 
Texas and Louisiana is about as brisk as could be expected 
during war times. Notwithstanding the embargo on lumber 
shipments east of the Mississippi River the mills are working 
full time in most instances and will continue if the labor 
shortage does not reach the acute stage following the next 
draft. 

Lumbermen this week in Houston report prices stiffening 
considerably, especially for Nos. 2 and 3 common, an ad- 
vance of approximately $1.50 a thousand being reported dur- 
ing the last week or ten days. There is a heavy demand for 
one inch stuff to be used for boxes, crating and other indus- 
trial purposes. The demand for 2-inch stuff also shows a 
gradual improvement most pleasing to the millmen, 

The one idea of the mills these days is to furnish plenty of 
ship timbers to keep the Government ship yards going full 
time ang they are making a success of their efforts. The 
Government has sent inspectors into the yellow pine districts 
to assist the mills in searching out the large trusses needed 
for working out ship timbers. This phase of the activities 
of the Government is not discussed very much by the lumber- 
men as the results obtained will not be very noticeable for 
some weeks, 

So far the mills have been able to keep plenty of the larger 
logs at hand and recent rains have been a great help in 
bringing out the raw material. One of the larger lumber con- 
cerns in this section says that regardless of the increased cost 
for labor and to secure proper raw material no Government 
ship yard is allowed to run short of any timber asked for. 
This item of increased expense in securing the proper ship 
timber has caused some trouble, but the lumbermen are saying 
nothing, but are delivering the goods. 

The railroads are furnishing the cars as needed and a re 
quest for a car at some out-of-the-way mill receives prompt at- 
tention. ‘There are plenty of cars in Texas which are forth- 
coming when needed. ‘he retail yards over the country are 
seeing their.orders filled promptly and the situation is fair, 
considering war times, 

The railroads are making many inquiries about lumber of 
various descriptions and a number of tentative orders have 
been placed this month, but will not be filled until the inten- 
tion of the Government becomes better understood. The 
railroad headquarters over the country are being flooded with 
requests by Railroad Director McAdoo for all kinds of infor- 
mation, and when these ‘‘questionaires” have all: been prop- 
erly answered and the information classified the railroads will 
call for lots of lumber and the lumber people will be pre- 
pared to fill the orders. 

There is a little danger of a railroad tie shortage when the 
orders begin to. pile in, as many of the professional tie makers 
have entered other lines of work. An expert tie hewer can 
secure quick employment at the Government ship yards at 
good wages and many of them are attracted into the new 
work. This situation will probably right itself in the months 
to come. 

John H. Kirby, head of the Kirby Lumber Co., and Harry 
T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., of Houston, are in the East and will attend the hearing 
in Washington to open March 13 before the Senate committee 
on commerce to refute statements that members of the South- 
ern Pine Association have failed to fulfill their obligations to 
furnish the timbers for the Government’s wooden ships.. Other 
prominent lumbermen of Texas and Louisiana will attend the 
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Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills. 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here's the 
secret of keeping the Ready-cut House” fellows out of your 
community, 


“Woco” fiw Fir Doors 


Sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big value 
until you have seen them, Write today for illustrated catalog 
showing styles. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH.’ 
- New York and New England_Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - + + + «© « = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 
al Pennsylvania and New Jersey Pepreseatative, . 
W. CG. ASHENFELTER, - - + - Buliders! Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
. §. OSGOOD, - - + + = 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. &. NURENBURG, - - - + + = Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tit. 
M. W. LILLARD, + + «© «© « « « 2135 Bay Street, Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. H. WOOD, - « + «+ «= «© «© = «+ BP, O. Box 1226, Great Fails, Mont. 
P. G@. HILDITCH, - -« + + « «+ + © 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 
Here is what a New York City purchaser 


says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com. 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard. 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 











Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 


and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


: ee 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT WASH 
a . 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 









THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including “ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, . 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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They’ve Made 
Good for 
30 Years 


C. E. Blackwell of Cooperstown, 
N. D. tells us that he has sold 
Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
for more than thirty years and 
that the first he sold are still in 
good condition. 


Two mighty good sellers for 


dealers are 


Red Cedar 


‘Siding and Shingles 


and you can expect more than 
ordinary value when you place 
your orders with us for the reason 
that we specialize in their manu- 
facture. Why not order a car 
today ? 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


wash. Lumber Co, 


WASH. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 























LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS | *=—— 


Washington. 
Washington Fir *Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


“ydeps: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
“Tranpfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








The boieicon Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








| {American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago) 





hearing and they are sure they will be able to prove beyond 
any doubt that they have not been at fault. 

The demand is good for all hardwoods in Texas and Louisi- 
ana, while thick oak and ash find a ready sale. Not only is 
the demand good, but the prices show a stiffening tendency, 
with the outlook for still better prices, especially for oak 
and ash. 

Max Myers, of Cleveland, Ohio, and A. F. Ramsey, of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., well known lumbermen, have been in the 
‘2exas and Louisiana lumber district the last week and spent 
several days visiting lumber circles in Houston. 

H. R. Allen and H. C. Creich, both of Columbus, Ohio, were 
in Houston last week and called on the lumber and millmen. 
They are pleased with the lumber situation generally and 
had no special kick to make. 

The Galveston Dry Dock & Construction Co., of Galveston, 
has been chartered by the State and has secured a site for the 
location of its plant on Pelican Island. The company has an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000, all subscribed and one- 
half paid in. The incorporators are J. H. Langbehn, T. J. 
Anderson and J. P. McDonough, who, with W. R. Phipps and 
A. H. Warren, constitute the first board of directors. The 
purpose of the corporation is to build, construct and repair 
vessels of all sizes and other purposes. The company already 
has much equipment on the ground and no time will be lost 
in completing the plant. 

Cc. L. Wallace, assistant to the president of the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad, stated last week that the company intends 
to expend $3,992,900 for improvements in the year, practi- 
cally all of which will be expended in Texas. 

Several woodworking plants in Houston still refuse to sign 
the scale as demanded by the carpenters’ union and in several 
instances it has been necessary to send away from Houston 
for sash, doors and certain other work. About half of the 
woodworking plants of the city have signed up. 

H. W. Lewis, State director of the United States public 
service reserve, announces that 6,730 men have been signed 
up in Texas for service in Government ship yards, all agree- 
ing to hold themselves in readiness to be called to any point 
at a wage in effect at that particular yard. Houston fur- 
nished 2,166 of the total number for Texas, while San An- 
tonio came next with 814. 

Indications at Fort Worth are that the Government has 
decided to make Camp Bowie a permanent training camp for 
soldiers during the war and predictions of a permanent camp 
are strengthened by the Government order for the construc- 
tion of twenty additional warehouses. Each national guard 
division training camp has ten large warehouses constructed 
substantially of wood and the order for twenty more at Camp 
Bowie would indicate that the War Department is not ready 
by any means to dispense with the camp when the Texas and 
Oklahoma troops depart for France. Other buildings have been 
ordered constructed at the camp and it has been estimated 
that the Government is preparing to spend $2,500,000 addi- 
tional at Fort Worth. ‘The city is improving the leading 
roads to the vicinity of the camp and Captain Horton has 
been sent from Washington to act as quartermaster in charge 
of new construction. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 11.—A continued increase in the demand for all 
classes of lumber, particularly yard stocks, and a gradual 
advance in prices featured the local lumber market the last 
week. Good crop conditions thruout the State have been 
largely responsible for the increased buying of housebuilding 
material by both the city and farm trade and indications 
are that the volume of business will gradually increase as 
spring draws nearer. 

The Government continues to buy practically all the tim- 
bers Beaumont mills can produce, and especially is this true 
of ship building timbers, and the Federal ship building pro- 
gram in this district is being carried out without delay. A 
large quantity of lumber for improvements at the various 
army cantonments is also being bought by the Government. 

Railroads are buying all the track, bridge and car material 
the manufacturers can ship and indications are that the rail- 
road demand will remain steady or probably increase with- 
in the next thirty days. The car situation shows a decided 
improvement, practically no complaints having been recorded 
of manufacturers failing to secure sufficient cars for delivery 
of their orders. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 9,—Business is still offered in large volume, and 
prices show a steady increase on almost all items. Especially 
are the prices on timbers of all sizes showing a noticeable 
increase, with one inch moving in larger amounts than for 
some time. Shiplap, boards and fencing are being called for 
in large volume and prices are very satisfactory. Smaller 
timbers such as 4x4 to 8x8 inches, in all workings and 
grades, show an increase in movement and prices are steadily 
improving as the demand increases. Larger timbers are also 
in splendid demand, with several of the large trunk lines 
placing orders calling for many million feet of both rough 
heart and No. 1 SH&S. Stringers, caps and sills are also 
moving well, with prices showing an upward tendency. 

Inquiries from the Mexican market have shown a slight 
improvement in the last ten days and the demand is expected 
to increase right along. Orders booked from that section by 
the mills in and around Alexandria are somewhat larger 
than for several months previous at prices that are very 
encouraging. 

Dimension in all grades still holds its former place as to 
demand, and prices on all grades show improvement. Stocks 
of No. 1 on the yards in this section are very complete and 
in good assortment. Stocks of No. 2 dimension are still low 
and in many sections are far below normal, with very little 
chance to improve the assortment, as orders are very plenti- 
ful. With the domestic demand and the requirements of the 
Federal Government the mills are having little success in 
renewing their depleted stocks. One inch stocks are also 
very low in No. 2 grade, with several of the larger mills re- 
porting not having over two cars for immediate shipmem. 
Stocks of No. 1, one inch, in most items are very complete, 
while in a few items they are very low. Stocks of No. 3 
have shown a slight increase as to volume in the last two 
weeks, with the demand not up to that of several weeks ago. 
Prices, however, are still, steady at former levels,,,, Several 
mills report a surplus stock of various items of No, 8, while 
others report a very complete stock. ; ; 

Labor conditions are still very acute, with nothing en- 
couraging as to when the supply will improve; in fact many 
mills have had to close down until labor is more plentiful. 
With the new draft coming on the labor conditions are ex- 
pected to become more acute than heretofore. 

Cars are still scarce in various sections, with most mills 
reporting a fairly good supply. Many railroad men think 
that this is only local and that the supply will be even more 
acute in the near future. To the location here of Camp 
Beauregard is attributed the inability of mills in and around 
Alexandria to get cars. 

Local demand continues very heavy and the building per- 
mits in Alexandria show a daily increase. Many mills report 








es 


that the local trade is increasing steadily and that it fg 
becoming a large factor in this section. Government orders 
for fleet schedules and various other Government materia) 
are being booked in large volume, and there is no complaint 
at not being able to secure cars in which to move them, 
The cantonment here is adding many additional features to 
the camp daily, which makes the demand for lumber in this 
section very large. 

The Robinson Lumber Co., of New Orleans, has opened 
an office here in the Commercial Bank Building with F, 7, 
Hortig in charge. Mr. Hortig was formerly connected with 
the Alexandria Lumber Co., of Alexandria, as sales manager, 
A. G. Barnhart, of Kansas City, Mo., has taken up the duties 
formerly looked after by F. T. Hortig. 

Guy H. Mallam is now located in New Orleans, La., with 
the Robinson Lumber Co. Mr. Foote, of New Orleans, La,, 
has not as yet relieved Mr. Mallam as sales manager of 
the Enterprise Lumber Co., but is expected daily. 

W. W. Wallace, formerly of the Trinity County Lumber 
Co., of Groveton, Tex., is now located at Rochelle, La., ag 
sales manager for the Tremont Lumber Co, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 11.—An advance in the price of boards, due to in. 
creased demand, is one of the interesting developments of the 
southern pine market in this territory lately. The advance 
has. not been heavy, but the buyers accept just about all of 
this item that is offered by the mills. The increase applies 
especially to 8-, 10- and 12-inch, both Nos. 1 and 2. But 
1x6-inch No. 2 fencing has been a little slower and has not 
shared in the advance the other items have experienced. A 
large accumulation of stock, especially at some of the big 
plants, has caused dimension to sustain a slight recession. The 
lumber has been moving at a lively rate and prices in some 
cases have been reduced from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand, 
The 16-foot is selling at the same concession as other dimen- 
sion. Longleaf dimension is commanding from 50 cents to $1 
more than shortleaf, No. 1 shortleaf being offered at $1 off 
and No. 2 at 50 cents off Sept. 10 list. The Texas trade 
prefers the longleaf, but in the North shortleaf seems to be 
popular. 

The supply of box cars is rather plentiful, but open cars 
are still hard to get at some points, which causes delay in 
some of the timber shipments. Due to the embargoes beyond 
Mississippi River points, some orders that would have suffered 
delay in the western trade territory are moved promptly, 
The embargoes east of the river certainly are having a good 
effect on some of the shipments to points west of the river, 
Lumber that was delayed in transit is moving at a lively rate 
thru the Mississippi gateways, it is understood. 

There is still considerable inconvenience and annoyance 
on account of shortage of labor, which affects smaller mills 
especially and causes other plants to work short-handed. A 
large percent, perhaps half, of the production of smaller mills 
is stopped because of insufficient labor. At some points small 
mills are being consolidated so that each can run a while each 
week instead of all being forced to close down. 

The local lumber fraternity was paid high compliment a 
few days ago when Frank T. Whited, vice president of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., by acclamation was chosen presi- 
dent of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Whited 
is one of the leading business men of the city, and has resided 
in this section a quarter of a century. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 12,——Pittsburgh lumbermen are not in a very en- 
viable frame of mind this week, with reports coming in from 
all sections. of a car shortage that is little better than com- 
plete stagnation. The meeting of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association on Monday brought reports from many 
members and their connections that indicated that the car 
shortage was the most acute of the last several months, and, 
as a matter of fact, mills generally are not able to produce 
much more than 35 percent of normal. The difficulties are 
becoming more severe as the season passes. It would seem 
as tho the elimination of the embargoes against lumber has 
really been a substitution of car shortage for it. One is as 
bad as the other. 

On the other hand, interesting discussions among the 
Pittsburgh trade are heard, especially concerning expected 
new business as soon as trade gets into a more normal state. 
Railroads are preparing to buy heavily this year. They are 
not only seeking railroad ties but general lines of lumber 
for upkeep and maintenance. Building operations are still 
uncertain, but are looked upon with some hope. The taking 
off of the embargoes has been followed by making a priority 
business out of all railroad material, as well as coke and 
coal mine material. This has broadened the buying mate- 
rially in that section of the market. 

Pittsburgh lumbermen are watching with keen interest the 
recent development in Government freight car building for 
the railroads and look for awards of contracts within the 
next week, at least for a part of the 150,000 freight cars. 
This will mean a rush for car material, and with sufficient 
priority assurance to make the business look attractive. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 11.—Shippers of Coast products have been fur- 
nished with the tariff to be charged on lake and rail ship- 
ments next season. The rates will become effective April 5 
and show a marked decrease from the figures in force last 
season. The rate to the Rochester district, which takes in 
the Tonawandas, will be 78% cents, while the rate to Buf- 
falo will be 76 cents. The rates are announced by the 
Great Lakes Transit Co. Shippers state that it is evident 
that the company is going after more of the coast business 
this year than formerly. Last season the lake and rail rate 
was so high that shippers preferred to, forward their sup- 
plies entirely by rail. 

Dealers report the car situation more easy, but still in- 
adequate to meet their requirements. The communication 
sent to Director General of Railroads McAdoo by the White 
Pine Association and the traffic department of the Chamber 
of Commerce, urging relief from the car shortage seems to 
have had some bearing on the better, shipping facilities. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March’ 41.—The local market is slowly but steadily im- 
proving. This does not mean in price, for no improvement 
is needed in this direction, but in shipments, Wholesalers 
are relieved by being able to move some of their lumber and 
the yards feel better because of being able to fill long over- 
due orders. Government orders do not seem to ease off 


much and the demand seems even greater than ever, with . 


prices a little better. The demand from railroads, the large 
industrial plants, box makers and the general public is good. 
The building trade is the only one that is dead, and that 1s 
reported as better outside the city than inside. The break- 
ing of the winter weather does not seem to fill the lumber 


men with their usual enthusiasm, as there is so much uncer * 


tainty as to the future. There seems to be considerable hope 
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among the wholesalers, however, that the worst is past and 
that the transportation situation is on a fair road to per- 
manent improvement. Considerable lumber is actually com- 
ing in now by water. Hardwood stocks especially are get- 
ting down low, as this lumber has not come in as fast as 
ysed for a long time and stocks of the consumers are pretty 
well exhausted. General business here is good in almost 
all lines, and war lines are at full capacity and being urged 
to do more. Financial conditions do not seem to be as 
stringent as they were a few weeks ago and collections are 
reported as good in the lumber trade. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 9.—Lumber manufacturers here estimate that the 
new regulations providing for the 8-hour day will mean an 
increase in the cost of production of lumber of at least 25 
percent. How this extra cost is to be absorbed is the 
problem now being faced. So far there has been an ad- 
vance in some items, such as vertical grained flooring, 
finishing lumber and timbers, but whether or not the market 
will bear a general increase covering the added cost of pro- 
duction is regarded doubtful since lumber prices are re- 
garded on a war basis now. In this connection, Col. Brice 
P. Disque, head of the spruce division of the signal corps, 
United States Army, today issued a significant statement 
to employers and employees of the lumber industry. It 
reads : j 

I have heard rumors of dissatisfaction from some districts 
from both operators and employees with reference to wages 
and 8-hour day regulations published. It must be understood 
that many questions will arise in connection with such a vital 
issue where there are so many interests involved, but we are 
daily and nightly meeting these problems as they come up and 
I wish it understood that every statement made to employers 
and employees will be made good, and I ask that all have 
patience such as men must show, and rest assured that a 
satisfactory solution is being found as rapidly as cases are 
presented. This office expects a continuation of the confidence 
that has been bestowed by both employers and employees, and 
assures each side a square deal. Every promise will be made 

ood. 
. It was announced today that a gigantic spruce seasoning 
plant to cost approximately $250,000 is to rise at Vancouver, 
Wash., in conjunction with the cut-up plant recently con- 
structed by the spruce division of the signal corps. Au- 
thority to proceed with the work has been received by 
Colonel Disque. Seasoning of the spruce will reduce the 
weight of shipments from the cut-up plant and hence will 
materially aid in hastening the airplane program. The sea- 
soning plant, it is said, will approximate in capacity the 
cut-up plant, which will turn out 300,000 feet daily. 

Several lumber cargoes are being loaded here now for off- 
shore ports on vessels built here, and others are to follow 
goon. ‘The motor ship Carmen is at the mills of Inman- 
Poulsen & Co. loading for Australia and will finish soon. 
The barkentine 0. F. Crocker arrived in the river today from 
San Francisco to load lumber at Prescott on the lower 
Columbia River for destination not yet announced, and the 
schooner Samar is now enroute from San Francisco, to load 
lumber for Antofogasta. The auxiliary schooner Balerstrand 
left today for India with a cargo of lumber. 

The North Portland Box Co. of this city will next week 
send forward the first installment of an immense order for 
box shooks to be delivered at Honolulu. The first shipment 
weighs 1000 tons. The material is to be used in shipping 
the Hawaiian pineapple crop and is for Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. 

ies Aberdeen, Wash., comes the message that H. P. 
Brown, president of the Humptulips Logging Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to San Francisco, and announces that no 
definite decision has been reached in respect to the reopen- 
ing of the Slade mill, closed since August, 1914. Mr. Brown 
was in California to consult with parties interested in the 
reopening of the plant. The mill is one of the biggest on 
Grays Harbor. It would cost about $100,000 to place it 
in shape for operation, it is estimated. 

Chester J. Hogue, representative here of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left for Chicago today 
with an exhibit of fir lumber for display in connection with 
the convention of the National Railway Appliance Associa- 
tion to be held there. 

A deal was recently concluded by the Bracher Timber Co., 
Portland, by which J. O. Storey and associates purchased 
the plant of the Ashland Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at 
Ashland, Ore., and 59,000,000 feet of timber. The plant 
consists of a sawmill, planing mill and box factory and its 
equipment is being moved to, Toledo, Ore., on Yaquina Bay, 
where it will be used to enlarge the plant of Thorsen, 
Hendrickson & Co., formerly the Bade Lumber Co. The plant 
is engaged in cutting spruce. The timber near Ashland will 
not be utilized at present. A deal was recently closed by 
the Brocker Timber Co., of Portland, by which the newly 
organized Lassen Lumber & Box Co., of Susanville, Cal., 
purchased the sawmill plant of the Riverside Lumber Co., of 
Riverside, Ida. It will be moved to Susanville and with 
additional machinery will be used in manufacturing Cali- 
fornia pine lumber and box shooks. 

The Cole-Hammond Lumber Co., now established with of- 
fices in the Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, with J. W. 
Chase as manager, is made up of W. A. Hammond, of the 
W. A. Hammond Co., San Francisco, and Arthur Cole, secre- 
tary of the 8S. BE. Slade Lumber Co., San Francisco. Mr. 
Chase says that the company intends to handle west Coast 
lumber and shingles, both in the car and cargo trade, but 
will specialize in shipping to the trade in the middle West 
and Hast by rail. Mr. Chase has had a long experience in 
marketing lumber both for Coast and middle western con- 
cerns. A dozen or so years ago he was with the Pacific 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, redwood manufacturer, handling 
the sales. He later represented some of the Coast and In- 
land Empire concerns in Nebraska. Still later he returned 
to San Francisco and was with the W. A. Hammond Co. for 
& number of years. During’ the last year he has been operat- 
ing a retail yard at Bérkeley. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 9.—The big mills of the Potlatch Lumber Co. were 
inspected this week by the safety appliance committee, com- 
posed of lumbermen representing the Weyerhaeuser mills, and 
working in connection with the industrial accident board of 
Idaho. The committee was composed of the following: W. 
D. Humiston, assistant general manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. ; Huntington Taylor, general manager of the 
Rutledge Lumber Co., Coeur d’ Alene, Ida.; Harold McCoy, 
Manager of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, 
Ida. ; J. M. Richards, assistant general manager of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Ida.; B. H. Hornby, man- 
ager of the Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida.; and Mr. Fowler, 
who represents the industrial accident board of Idaho. 

Changes are being put into effect by the Great Northern 
Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, one of the largest operating 
companies in central Washington. George L. Gardner, gen- 
eral manager, will no longer be with the company. His 
Successor has not been named. F. 8. Scritsmeier, of Port- 


land, Ore., has been appointed superintendent of the plant. 
The company will start operations this month, F. T. Boles, 
of Chicago, president of the company, and W. A. Graff, also 
of Chicago, vice president, were both in Wenatchee this 
week, as were also F. R. Woodbury, of Spokane, and L. O. 
Taylor, of Leavenworth, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 11.—A news report from Meridian states that it 
is estimated that from 3,000 to 5,000 loaded cars are held 
on sidings there, and at Sebastopol, the terminal of the 
Jackson & Hastern Railroad, a 15-mile short line’ feeding a 
number of small sawmills. There is said to be over 800 cars 
of lumber ready for shipment, one mill having ninety-eight 
ears of lumber ready to ship and others closing down on 
account of lack of cars. 

There has been no improvement in the car situation dur- 
ing the last week and lumber is piling up at the mills as 
weather conditions are just right for the manufacture of 
lumber. Labor conditions are very unsatisfactory, as com- 
mon labor is becoming very scarce, and plants are now 
employing women in places where they can handle the work, 
and so far the mills are not displeased with the experiment 
as they find that women as a rule are very attentive to their 
work and learn easily, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 11.—Phenomenal conditions are prevailing in the 
lumber industry in California, as well as thruout the Pacific 
coast, with practically all the standing spruce timber and cut 
of lumber in the Northwest commandeered by the Government 
and the methods of operation at the mills under the direction 
of Col. B. P. Disque, as representative of the War Depart- 
ment, The production of lumber for the construction of Gov- 
ernment works, army camps, Government ships and airplanes 
is now the primary object of lumbering operations, and lum- 
ber for commercial business is merely a byproduct, so to 
speak. 

Under such conditions, the San Francisco wholesalers are 
“up in the air’ worse than ever, but they realize that the 
mill owners of the Coast are deliberately risking their future 
profits in a patriotic spirit of self-sacrifice in order to do even 
more to win the war than was demanded by the Government. 
So it can be said that every branch of the lumber industry on 
the Coast, including manufacturing, wholesaling and export- 
ing, is reconciled to the situation and carrying on its busi- 
ness as well as it can be done, but considering the welfare of 
our country first of all. 

Due to scarcity of steam schoorers for the coastwise carry- 
ing trade, a heavy movement of Douglas fir lumber from the 
mills in Oregon to California continues. Rail receipts of 
lumber at San Francisco during February amounted to nearly 
10,000,000 feet. While Douglas fir quotations have not been 
officially advanced from $25 base, delivered, San Francisco, 
higher prices are fully justified, by the adoption of the 8- 
hour day at the northern mills and the increased freight 
rates. Consequently, many of the mills have increased their 
prices, and it is safe to say that the prices at which new busi- 
ness is being taken are about 20 percent higher than the last 
quotations, 

Following the recent adoption of the 8-hour working day 
in the redwood mills of Humboldt, Mendocino, Del Norte and 
Santa Cruz counties, domestic redwood lumber prices were 
advanced, effective March 6, for water and rail shipments to 
Pacific coast points and other western territory. All grades 
of redwood lumber were advanced $2. Commons were ad- 
vanced $4. An advance of $4 was made on 1x12-inch and up, 
2x12-inch and up, 3x12- and 4x12-inch and up, and 1x12-inch 
standards. All timbers were advanced $3. 

According to a new discount sheet just adopted, prices on 
eastern rail shipments of kiln dried redwood, worked and 
dressed, were advanced on March 10 on nearly every item. 
These advances, reduced to board measure footage, range from 
about $4 to $5 a thousand feet. Some items in finish are 
unchanged and no advance has been made in dry redwood 
shingles. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with very little new 
chartering being done. There is no increase in the supply 
of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore lum- 
ber freight rates continue to be excessively high. Coasting 
lumber freights are very stiff, with no net increase in steam 
schooner tonnage available. Coastwise freight quotations 
continue to be $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San 
Francisco and $8 to southern California ports, with prospects 
of early advances, 

The West Coast Mill & Lumber Co., of Emeryville, Cal., will 
begin operating a box factory on March 15. Electric motors 
have been installed to drive the new box-making machinery. 
The company has enough box contracts on file to keep the 
new department in operation for two years. 

Large quantities of lumber will be needed in the near 
future for the erection of buildings at two new aviation 
camps in northern and southern California. Two San Fran- 
cisco firms—Twohy Bros.’ Co. and MacDonald & Kahn—have 
received semiofficial information that they have won awards 
to carry on the construction of aviation camps for the Gov- 
ernment at Riverside and Mills, near Sacramento, respectively. 
Each camp will represent an investment by the Government 
of about $1,000,000, it is understood. 

A project for the construction of a railroad east from 
Bureka to the Trinity national forest, where 16,000,000,000 
feet of first quality ship building timber is available, in an 
effort to open up a new era of wooden ship construction on 
Humboldt Bay, is being discussed here. It is proposed to ask 
the Government to underwrite the bonds for the project and 
assist otherwise in the program. Large bodies of spruce for 
airplane construction are also available in this forest. 

The California State Railroad Commission on March 5 
handed down a decision dismissing the complaint of the 
Navarro Lumber Co. against the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe 
and Northwestern Pacific railroads and the California West- 
ern Railroad & Navigation Co. The commission decided that 
transportation of traffic from the Navarro Lumber Co.’s mill 
to points in the interior is not for the purpose of establishing 
discrimination, comparable with all-rail thru route and joint 
rate movements of the defendant railroads. 

Messrs. Dutton and Caley, of the Dutton Lumber Co., of 
Poughkéepsie, ‘N. Y., who are looking over the Pacific coast 
field; aré spending a few day# here. They have been carrying 
good stocks of Douglas fir and California redwood at their 
extensive yards on the Hudson River and expect to do a larger 
business in the future. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
is here from Tacoma, Wash., in connection with lumber and 
Governmental affairs. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., recently organized with a 
capital of $250,000, plans at once to construct a sawmill 
and box factory plant at Susanville, Cal. The sawmill and 


planing mill plant of the Riverside Lumber Co., at Riverside, 
Ida., has been purchased and will be moved to Susanville 
and used as the nucleus of the plant, to which will be added 
The equipment of the sawmill is a double 
Those interested in the Lassen Lumber 


a box factory. 
cutting band mill, 


& Box Co, are George M. Glass and R. D. Baker, of the 
Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.,; Charles .McGowan, 
formerly of the Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls; Ore., and 
C. EH. Cotton, of Klamath Falls. The company has acquired 
from the Forest Service 230,000,000 feet of pine timber 
located on the Southern Pacific Railroad between Susanville 
and Westwood. It is estimated to run about 86 percent to 
California white pine. The new plant is expected to be run- 
ning early in July. Mr. McGowan has charge of operations, 
The concern now has one small portable mill in. operation, 
getting out material for the box factory, and two re por- 
table mills will be installed. It is expected to put about 
80,000,000 feet thru the box factory this year, according to 
Mr. Cotton. The sawmill will have a capacity of about 
25,000,000 annually. 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Forest Mensuration 


By ay! Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
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C. A. MacDonald, sales manager of the C, C, Collins Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday on 
business. 


Harry Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Co., one of 
the busy retail concerns of Logansport, Ind., was in Chicago 
on Wednesday. 


C. B. MeVey, of Washington, Ill., representative in northern 
territory for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., spent a part of the 
week in Chicago. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., and 
N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., returned early in the 
week from Kansas City, Mo., where several days were spent. 


G. A. Vangness, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
spent the early part of the week on a sales trip in northern 
Indiana, 


W. J. Kessler, of the New Dells Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
and Harry H. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., were among the northern lumbermen in Chicago 
during the week. 


J. H. Lang, representative in Chicago and Indiana terri- 
tory for the Central Coal & Coke Co., after being at Kansas 
City, Mo., for several days, left Chicago for Washington, D. C., 
early in the week. 


C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Meridian, 
Miss., was in Chicago a part of the week on business matters 
in connection with the northern sales offices which is main- 
tained in Chicago, 


The Prepared Roofing & Shingle Association held its annual 
convention in Chicago on Wednesday. The principal speaker 
at the association dinner held at the Hotel LaSalle in the 
evening was Douglas Malloch, of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Jacob Mortensen, well known Chicago lumberman whose 
interests are extensive, left Monday for Pasadena, Cal., 
where he and Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., already in 
sunny California, will spend several weeks at their favorite 
pastime—golf. 


L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, of New Orleans, La., spent a part of the week 
in Chicago, coming north to attend the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, which was 
held during the week at the Congress Hotel. 


ll. R. Isherwood, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
left Monday for a three weeks’ trip in the Inland Empire, 
where he will attend several meetings of retail lumber dealers 
explaining the trade extension work of the manufacturers’ 
organization. 


W. LB. Morgan, of the Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
was in Chicago Wednesday attending the opening session of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers annual, but 
found it necessary to return south Wednesday evening. He 
regretted very much that he could not remain thru the dura- 
tion of the meeting. 


BE. L. Crook, of Great Falls, Mont., who has been manager 
of the Crook Lumber & Coal Agency, has severed his connec- 
tion with that company and is now assistant general sales 
agent of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo. His brother, Ff’. M. Crook, will continue the business 
at Great Falls under the same name. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co,, returned to Chicago Tuesday after spending two 
weeks at the mills at Spooner and International Falls, Minn. 
He said the company had a good supply of lumber, despite 
labor handicaps in the woods during the winter, and northern 
lumbermen expected a good demand for their stocks thruout 
the spring. 


As usual, the annual Railway Appliances Show, which will 
be held at the Coliseum in Chicago next week, will be of 
interest to lumbermen, especially those who specialize in the 
railroad material trade. There will be exhibits of the South- 
ern Pine Association, showing the use of southern pine in 
different railroad requirements, and the same of fir, which 
will be shown by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative for the Tremont Lumber 
Co., of Rochelle, La., and Harry P, Altman, sales representa- 
tive for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., 
went to Aurora, Ill., Tuesday, where in the evening Mr. Clark, 
who is State grand lecturer for the A. F, & A. M., conferred a 
Masonic degree- on Mack Carson, who represents the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., in Illinois and Wisconsin 
territory. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Co., of Springfield, Mass., the following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, Frank C. 
Rice; vice president, James W. Hubbard; treasurer, Walter 
IF. Rice, and secretary, Robert C, Pepper. The above with 
Julian A. Rice constitute the board of directors. The com- 
pany is a well known concern in the eastern wholesale trade, 
maintaining a branch office at New York City. 


William L. Clancy, president of the Lumbermen's Credit 
Association, publisher of the “Red Book,” of Chicago, has 
received word from his son, W. C. Clancy, that he has 
been honored with a commission as ensign in the navy and 
is now an officer in the United State Naval Reserve force. 
Ensign Clancy, who is secretary of the credit corporation of 
which his father is president, has already reported for duty 
and has been assigned to the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair of the Aviation Division, 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of George D. Griffith & Co., is spending two weeks 
in Kentucky and West Virginia mill points, trying as best 
he may to facilitate lumber shipments and get them on their 
way to consumers who have been anxiously waiting several 
weeks. Mr. Hubbard expected to interview several traffic 
officials at Louisville, Cincinnati and other points, and learn 
from them “face to face’? just why there are not any more 
cars available for shipments of lumber. 


Word reached Chicago Thursday from Carl W. Defebaugh, 
son of the late J. W. Defebaugh, of the AMprican LUMBER- 
MAN, that he had arrived safely in France. Carl joined the 
colors several. weeks ago, first reporting at San Antonio, 
Tex., and later, on being promoted to sergeant, was stationed 
in the ordnance department at the Government arsenal at 
Watervliet, N. Y, Like all good soldiers, Carl let no one 
know he was on his. way “over there” until he was “over 
there,” and then simply said :, “Safe in France.” 





Ernest Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros, & Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was in Chicago Monday on his way to Duluth, Minn,, 
and northern mill points. Mr. Montgomery is on the outlook 
for desirable stocks, and had a quaint way of describing the 
lumber situation, saying that if he bought, he did not know 
whether or not the lumber would be needed, but that he did 
not want to be unprepared. Jiis concern is one of the best 
known among eastern dealers and manufactures sash and 
door stock and boxes, also operating a wholesale and retai] 
yard. Mr, Montgomery evidently believes in preparedness, 
judging from his remark, tho the trade at present at Buffalo, 
as he described it, is not normal. 


J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash., one of the best known 
among west Coast lumbermen, passed thru Chicago a few 
days ago en route to Washington, D. C., where he went to 
give Government officials assurance that the western lumber. 
men are not only doing all within their power to aid the 
Government war program but are ready to assume any bur- 
den that may be laid upon their shoulders. While in Wash- 
ington, reports say, he not only gave Government officials 
assurances but he told yellow pine operators present of the 
desire of the western Iumbermen to coéperate with them 
in any way possible in the common problem of giving the 
Government enough lumber for all its needs. 


John T. Baldwin, jr., of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss., and Chicago, returned south Thursday after spending 
a few days at the Chicago office. Speaking of the hardwood 
situation, he said that his company was not taking on many 
orders, on account of inability to get cars at Laurel, the 
situation from that viewpoint being the worst in many years, 
There is a big demand for all kinds of hardwoods, and if 
cars were available his company could sell a big volume of 
oak, ash and poplar, the hardwoods that his company 
handles most largely. Relative to poplar, the market is one 
not of quotations, but of offers, Mr. Baldwin saying that 
some offers are made at higher prices than most hardwood 
lumbermen would have the nerve to ask. The demand is for 
every grace and size in poplar and is growing in volume. 


C. H. Shaver, of the Eureka Silo Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was among the silo men who attended the recent conference 
in Chicago. Mr. Shaver spent several days in Chicago this 
week and while here told of the success that is attending 
the sale of “Eureka” silos. The “Eureka” silo is decidedly 
different from the bulk of silos, being constructed of short 
length material and guaranteed to withstand the wind with 
out a single steel guy. Mr. Shaver said that one retail 
lumberman in North Dakota has already contracted for the 
sale of twenty-eight “Eureka” silos and he as well as many 
others are finding the silo trade an excellent aid in increasing 
the total of tne year’s sales. The silo put out by the com- 
pany is manufactured at Coeur d’Alene, Ida. Mr. Shaver 
was accompanied to Chicago by Manley Hatton, one of the 
company’s salesmen. 

Ernest L. Ewing, of Grand Rapids, Mich., transportation 
manager for the Casket Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, was in Chicago on Monday conferring with several 
lumbermen from whom casket manufacturers have bought 
lumber supplies. His mission concerned slow shipments of 
lumber stocks, a situation over which the lumbermen have 
no control, a lack of cars at shipping points being account- 
able for conditions. He said while here that some lumber 
orders placed by casket manufacturers four months ago re- 
mained undelivered and that from the viewpoint of the 
casket people the situation was serious. Apparently the 
casket makers are just in the “same boat” as practically 
every other consumer of lumber and are getting as little 
satisfaction from the railways about probable relief from 
present conditions as others, 


II. Harrington, secretary of the Home Lumber Co., North 
English, lowa, was a-welcome visitor at the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN Office on Wednesday, Mr. Harrington’s company had 
the honor of winning the first prize in the national contest 
conducted by this paper for best essays on “Why Every 
Family Should Own Its Own Home,” written by pupils of 
the public schools. 'The first prize essay was written by Miss 
Florence Johnston, of North English, as announced in last 
issue. Mr. Harrington naturally was very much pleased at 
the outcome, and expressed the opinion that the national 
campaign inaugurated by the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, in 
which about 50,000 essays were written, would be productive 
of great good and tend to stimulate the desire to own homes. 
Mr. Harrington embraced the opportunity to hear “ silly” 
Sunday address 1,500 leading business men of Chicago at the 
weekly dinner of the Association of Commerce. 





IN CHARGE OF MANUFACTURING UNIT 


One of the well known Wisconsin lumbermen who have 
entered the service, and whose experience will be u valuable 
aid in connection with manufacturing lumber supplies in 
France, is Senior Capt. A. H. Wright, of Merrill, Wis. 
Captain Wright is in charge of Companies D, EK and F of 
the Eighth Battalion, Twentieth Engineers 


(Forest) and 
When in 


France will have 
charge of the manufacturing 
lumber units. Since joining 
the service he hag been busy 
in assembling outfits for the 
manufacturing end of the 
lumber task abroad, which 
is in charge of the woods 
and millmen and_ foresters 
from the United States. 


Captain Wright, who is 41 
years old, is well fitted for 
the task assigned him as he 
has been in the lumber busi- 
hess practically all his life, 
most of the time under the 
direction of his father, the 
late Senator H. W. Wright, 
of the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Co, When Senator Wright 
died, several years ago, the 
operation at Merrill was 
discontinued, and following 
that Captain Wright  be- 
came vice-president and sen- 
‘ eral manager of the Wis- 
consin Lumber Co., of Littell, Wash. When that operation 
was closed out he returned to Wisconsin and Merril! has 
again been his home. When Captain Wright decided to ex- 
tend his services to Uncle Same in a way that his experience 
could count for the most good he was considerably over- 
weight. He took a course of physical training, one feature 
of which was running twenty miles a day, and whe ex- 
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amined. by physicians upon enlistment at Duluth, Minn., was 
pronounced in almost perfect physical trim. Captain Wright 
is a brother of Mrs. Ralph C. Shead of Chicago, whose hus- 
band is also a lumberman and connected with the C. H. 
Worcester interests. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MILL BUILDING STARTED 


Investigation among the Chicago architects discloses some 
activity in mill construction, but conditions, on the whole, 
preclude a great deal of building. Architects, for one thing, 
report that it is difficult to obtain either longleaf southern 
pine or Douglas fir timbers of large size. The Government 
has such timbers commandeered in most cases, and even when 
released the car supply is so small that deliveries are uncer- 
tain. Mill building, however, is not dead and were it possible 
to obtain timbers of large size in sufficient quantity consider- 
able activity would immediately develop. Ground was re- 
cently broken for the foundation of the clothing manufactur- 
ing plant of Rosenwald & Weil. This plant is to be of mill 
construction and will cover an entire block. The type of 
construction is said to be entirely new by the architectural 
firm of Alfred 8. Alschuler, that drew the plans. It will be 
one story in height, with skylights of the saw-tooth type, the 
entire roof being almost entirely of glass. Almost a million 
feet of lumber will be used in the building. The firm is now 
drawing plans for another building of the same type that is 
also to be used by a clothing manufacturer. This building 
will be one story with full basement and in it between 600,- 
000 and 800,000 feet of lumber will be used. The largest 
timbers will be 8x16-inch, 16-foot, although 6x16-inch, 21- and 
22-foot sticks will also be used. The cost of building mate- 
rials and the difficulty experienced in getting them have led 
this firm to develop the single story type of factory building. 
By erecting such buildings it is possible to obtain a great deal 
of floor space without going up into the air. 





AIDS ‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ CAMPAIGN 


The National Association of Real Hstate Boards, with 
headquarters in Chicago, which has been doing much in 
recent months to push the ‘Build the Home” campaign, has 
issued a’ builetin showing that many cities now have their 
own “Own a Home” committees, it being the task of the 
committees to seek home owning publicity in their respective 
communities. The following cities are listed: 

Alliance, Canton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton, 
Mansfield, Massillon, Piqua and Toledo, Ohio; Kingston, 
Lockport, Middletown, New York, Syracuse, Tonawanda and 
White Plains, N. Y.; Culver City, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Riverside and San Francisco, Cal.; Elgin, Galesburg, Moline, 
Oak Park and Ottawa, Ill. ; Crawfordsville, Hammond, Indian- 
apolis, Logansport and Muncie, Ind.; Manitowoc, Racine, 
Rhinelander and Sheboygan, Wis.; Des Moines, Dubuque and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Bradford, Coatesville and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Hoquiam, 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; Beatrice and Omaha, Neb. ; 
Beaumont, and Hl Paso, Tex.; Durham: and Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Kalamazoo and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Miami and 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Shreveport and New Orleans, La. ; 
Casper and Laramie, Wyo.; Sedalia and St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
Bluefield and New Martinsville, W. Va.; Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Columbia, 8. C.; Cumberland, Md.; Denver, Col.; Gainsville, 
Fla.; Long Branch, N. J.; Memphis, Tenn.; Newport, Ky. ; 
Portland, Ore. ; Providence, R. I.; Richmond, Va.; Santa Fe, 
N. M.; Wichita, Kan., Waterbury, Conn., and London, Port 
Arthur and St. Lambert (Que.), Canada. 





CHICAGO GROWS AS A WAR SUPPLY CENTER 


More and more Chicago is taking on importance as a war 
supply center. Not only does the city already possess the 
largest warehouse for supplies in the country, but construc- 
tion has been started of another warehouse still larger than 
the present one, both being located on the South Side in the 
Central Manufacturing District. The latest announcement 
of importance affecting the status of Chicago as a war supply 
center is that the city has been designated as a center of a 
division of the ordnance department. E. A. Russell, vice 
president of the Otis Elevator Co., has been selected as the 
civilian chief for all the Government manufaeturing in the 
territory of which Chicago is the center. Under his direction 
will come all the war manufacturing in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the northern half of the State of In- 
diana. Contracts already let in the district covered by the 
boundaries given total several hundred millions and the estab- 
lishment of a bureau here means far greater expenditures. 

Another big warehouse lease was closed by the Government 
during the last few days. The new building, which will cost 

235,000, will be an additional unit for the medical supply 
department at Thirty-ninth and Federal streets. The build 
ing will be five stories and of the same type as the present 
units. It is expected the new unit will be completed within 
sixty days. 





WHERE WOOD BEATS STEEL 


Illinois is building a new State penitentiary at Lockport, 
lll. This penitentiary is unique in design and is being built 
under the law passed in 1909. The cell houses are built in a 
circular shape and each prisoner is to have a cell in which 
there is a window, something totally new in construction of 
American prisons, according to Albert Moore Saxe, of Zim 
merman, Saxe & Zimmerman, Chicago, an architectural firm 
that has drawn the plans for the penitentiary, and at present 
is supervising the erection of the first unit. The cell units 
are being built of concrete and at first metal forms were pur 
chased for the concrete work. It was found, however, that 
joints were very rough where the steel forms were used and 
the general appearance of the work was so poor that finally 
one of the carpenters on the job was allowed to make some 
wooden forms. This carpenter had ridiculed the use of steel 
forms ever since the job started, stating that steel forms never 
could even approximate wooden forms in the quality of re- 
sults obtained. After trying out the wooden forms the archi- 
tect in charge was so pleased that for all the fine work wood 
forms are now used and steel forms are used only where 
rough, coarse work is being carried out. 





CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES WILL NOT STRIKE 


Loyalty of members of the Chicago building trades, ex- 
Pressed thru a decision not to declare any strikes during the 
Period of the war, was shown in action taken in Chicago this 
week by representatives of 80,000 members of the different 
building trades. The action is a part of the movement started 
by the Codperative League of Building Trades and Industries 
to mobilize Chicago’s labor resources for winning the war. A 
Part of resolutions which were adopted read: 

“Wishing to eliminate as much as possible the cause of 
friction and delay in building operations and wishing to as- 
sure the general public and all others interested, we, the 
Official representatives of our various unions, agree that no 
Strikes shall be called for the duration of the war on account 


of any jurisdictional dispute that may arise between the 
trades.” 


Speaking of the action Simon O’Donnell, president of the 
Coéperative league and one of the city’s best known labor 
leaders, said : 

“We believe it to be a fundamental article of good faith 
on the part of labor to give assurance that not only will 
labor stand solidly and patriotically behind the Government 
but will discourage any attempt to interfere with Government 
work or the Government’s functions by calling labor strikes. 
The rank and file of our unions are whole-heartedly for this 
war.” 

It is said that there is now in the city a force of many 
thousands of men which can be mobilized for Government 
work anywhere that skilled workmen may be needed, and 
the Coéperative league will assume the task of mobilizing the 


force when it is needed and toward that end conferences are 
now being held. 





RETIRES AS MANAGER 


Judge A. L, Flewelling, of Spokane, manager of the Mil- 
waukee Land Co., on account of ill health severed his con- 
nection with the concern Feb. 1 and on March 1 announce- 
ment was made by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, of which the Milwaukee Land Co, is a subsidiary 
organization, that H,. R. Williams, until recently vice presi- 
dent of the company in charge of finance and transfer, 
located at New York, had been appointed to succeed Judge 
Flewelling. He is vice president and general manager of 
the land company. 

The announcement of the retirement of Judge Flewelling 
will come as a surprise to his many friends in the lumber 
industry, particularly in the West. For a number of years 





Il. R. WILLIAMS, OF SEATTLE, WASH., 
Who Succeeds Judge Flewelling 


he has taken an active part in all matters having a bearing 
on the welfare of the lumber industry, particularly in con- 
nection with the Western Forestry Conservation Association, 
of which he has been president since its organization, eight 
or nine years ago. He has also been active in the work 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, For several 
years his health has not been good and a few months ago 
he joined his family in southern California, where he is 
spending the winter. Judge Flewelling was for many years 
an attorney at Crystal Falls, Mich., and looked after legal 
matters of the Milwaukee road in that section. When the 
road began building to the Pacific coast he went into the 
pine and fir regions of the West and began acquiring timber 
in the name of various subsidiary concerns that a little 
later were absorbed by the Milwaukee Land Co, 

H. R. Williams, the new manager of the Milwaukee Land 
Co., is well known in railroad circles. He is now finishing 
his fifty-first year in the employ of the road, having started 





A, L. FLEWELLING, OF SPOKANE, WASH., 
Who. Retires as Manager of the Milwaukee Land Co. 


in as a boy, and worked in all positions up to general man- 
ager of the system. When in October, 1905, the western 
extension was begun, Mr. Williams was made president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, under 
which name the extension to the Pacific coast was built. 
Under his supervision the road was constructed from Butte 
to Seattle and Tacoma. In January, 1913, Mr. Williams 
became vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Co. and removed to New York. His return to the 
western end with headquarters in Seattle places him among 
his old associates and friends, He has three children married 
and living on the Pacific coast, so the change brings him 
back near them. 

Mr. Williams has always had a large acquaintance among 


lumbermen and he will readily take his place in the lumber 
and timber association work. The Milwaukee Land Co. has, 
in addition to its extensive holdings of timberlands in tlie 
Inland Bmpire and on the north Pacific coast, two. large 
sawmill plants at St. Joe, Ida., under the supervision of 
A. W. Wendorf. The company’s offices in Spokane are in 
charge of Charles Sanderson, and at the western offices in 
Seattle M. R. Hunt has looked after matters in connection 
with its timber holdings since the company began to acquire 
timber in the West. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


A meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held in Chicago 
Tuesday at the Blackstone Hotel. A change in the date 
of the coming annual was authorized, from April 9 and 10 to 
April 8 and 9. The change was made because Chicago will 
be well filled with visitors in attendance at the annual of 
the National Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which starts on Wednesday, April 10, and will continue for 
three days. 

Perhaps the chief matter discussed was that of the war 
excess profits tax, which is so vital to lumbermen as to the 
details of making the tax report. Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
of the association, with headquarters at Washington, D. C,, 
was directed to arrange for a committee hearing with the 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo relative to the edict 
against building. Matters relative to the program for the 
coming annual were taken up and the tentative program was 
approved. E, O. Robinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was elected a director to succeed former President 
B. B. Burns, of Huntington, W. Va. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN PROTEST 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on Thursday sent 
a protesting message to Director General of the Railroads 
McAdoo and B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, against the proposal that a charge of $2 be made for 
every car placed on industrial sidings and $1 for spotting 
the car, on the ground that such charges would increase 
the revenue of the railroads annually $176,000,000. The 
protest also protested that any such charge would be dis 
criminatory against shippers who own their own industrial 
sidings and consequently would be unfair. 


eee 


JOINS FORCE OF SUPPLY CONCERN 


Announcement is made that G. W. Bichlmeir, who for 
several years has been connected with the supply depart 
ments of the Missouri Pacific and Kansas City Southern 
Railroads, has joined the forces of the Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer and dealer in 
all kinds of railroad supplies. Mr, Bichlmeir, who joins the 
Zelnicker machinery department, has also been secretary and 
treasurer of the W, lL. Sullivan Machinery Co 
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SOMEWHERE THE SUN’S STILL SHINING 


One of the big “if’s’” in the lives of thousands of lumber- 
men everywhere about the country just now, “If the Goyern- 
ment only builds thousands of new freight cars,” came 
nearer to realization during the last few days when Director 
General of the Railroads McAdoo announced a number of 
assistants to John Skelton Williams, director of the railroad 
administration division of finance and purchases, which will 
have the task of spending between $1,000,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000 in rehabilitating American railroads, As 
rehabilitating means chiefly new freight cars and locomotives, 
which are as essential as ships in the matter of winning the 
war, lumbermen: feel greatly encouraged over the prospects 
that the next few months will see thousands of new freight 
cars in service. The traffic situation from the viewpoint of 
lack of cars and locomotives has gradually been growing more 
serious until conditions have made most lumbermen desperate. 
“Never in the thirty years since I have been in the lumber 
business,” said as local lumberman this week, “have condi 
tions been so bad as they are right now with the railroads. 
Not only are we unable to get cars but we can even get no 
information from the railroads upon almost any matter that 
we might care to inquire about.” 

According to the announcement from Washington, D. C., 
the advisory committee for finances is composed of Franklin 
Q. Brown, New York; Festus J. Wade, St. Louis, and Fred- 
erick W. Scott, Richmond, Va., all bankers. 

The committee in charge of purchases for roads west of 
the Mississippi, with headquarters at Chicago, consists of 
Charles A, How, purchasing agent of the Missouri Pacific ; 
L. 8S. Carroll, general purchasing agent of the Chicago & 
North Western, and Ira O. Rhoads, general purchasing agent 
of the Southern Pacific. 

The central advisory purchasing committee, with head- 
quarters at Washington, is composed of Henry B. Spencer, 
Washington, vice president of the Southern Railway, in 
charge of purchases; Samuel Porcher, Philadelphia, purchas- 
ing agent of the Pennsylvania, and George C, Yeomans, New 
Haven, purchasing agent of the New Haven. 

The regional purchasing committee for the Hast, with 
headquarters at New York, is as follows: HB. H. Bankard, 
general purchasing agent of the Baltimore & Ohio; 8. B, 
Wight, of New York, purchasing agent of the New York Cen- 
tral; E. T. Burnett, Roanoke, Va., purchasing agent of the 
Norfolk & Western. 

The purchasing committee for the South, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, is composed of F. H. Fechtig, purehasing 
agent of the Atlanti¢ Coast Line; Albert C. Mann, purchas- 
ing agent of the Illinois Cefitrdl, and H. T. Shanks, purchas- 
ing agent of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Ten “Munitions Districts’’ Created 


In order to get into closer touch with munitions manu- 
facturers, the Ordnance Department of the army has created 
ten “munitions districts,” covering the principal producing 
area of the country. 
tion evolved to boost production of munitions supplies for 
the United States and the Allies. It means a large measure 
of decentralization. The following statement was author- 
ized by the War Department Sunday night in explanation of 
the new plan: 


In order to bring about decentralization and closer contact 
with manufacturers of war munitions General Wheeler, act 
ing chief of the Ordnance Department, has divided the country 
into munition districts, with headquarters for the. different 
zones at Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Rochester, N. Y,, 
Boston, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Detroit, Mich., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chicago, Ill., New York City, and Philadelphia. 

In each of the cities where a district office is to be estab 
lished one of the leading business executives has been se 
lected to be district chief of the production division of the 
Ordnance Department. At the head of the Pittsburgh Office 
the production division will have Ralph M. Dravo, of Dravo 
Bros., steel constructors. Mr, Dravo’s offices are in the 
Diamond Bank Building at Pittsburgh, but he will establish 


This is part of the plan of rearganiga-° 
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If interested in Douglas Fir 


Ship Spars 
Ship Timbers 
Decking and Planking 


Write us for prices. 


Also remember we continue to supply 
our Beaver Brand Red Cedar Shingles 


L. D. Carpenter Co. 


Premium Specialists. 


717 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
































and retail dealers find it inspires confidence among 
their customers and brings repeat orders for our 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box Shooks 
Idaho White and Western Pine. 


Let this brand put new life in your sales and pay you 
a nice profit too. Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers-—-Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
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Srarionary BOILERS 
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a central office for the production division of the Ordnance 
Department within the next few days. 

For the other district offices the following appointments 
have been made: 

Cleveland district—Samuel Scovil, who resigned as presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Illuminating Co. to take the position 
offered him by the production division. His present offices 
as president of the Cleveland Illuminating Co. are in the 
Plymouth Building, corner of East Twenty-second Street and 
Prospect Avenue. 

Rochester district—F. 8. Noble, one of the chief execu- 
tives of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Boston district.—Levi H. Greenwood, of the Wakefield 
Rattan Co. 

New Haven district—Waldo C. Bryant, president of the 
Bryant Electric Co., of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Jetroit district—Fred J. Robinson, president of the Lowrie 
& Robinson Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati district—Charles L. Harrison, of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Chicago district.—E. A. Russell, vice president of the Otis 
Plevator Co., with present offices at 600 Jackson Boulevard. 

New York district.—Samuel G. Allen, chairman of the Lima 
Locomotive Works. His present offices as chairman of the 
Lima Locomotive Works are in the Albemarle Building, 1107 
Broadway, New York City. 

Philadelphia district.—John C. Jones, of the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia. 





BRINGS GENERAL NEWS OF THE FAR WEST 


Chester J. Htdgue of Seattle, Wash., structural engineer 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is in Chicago 
arranging the elaborate exhibit that will be made by his 
association at the Railway Appliances Show to be held in 
the Coliseum next week, of which exhibit he will be in 
charge during the show. 

Mr. Hogue reports conditions in the lumber industry on 
the west Coast rapidly improving, with practically all of 
the mills in full operation and shipments going forward at 
a much better rate than they did a short time ago. Cars 
are being furnished in a more nearly adequate supply and 
big timbers for ship construction in the South and East are 
going out in train loads that are given rapid dispatch across 
the continent. While the demand for yard stocks is much 
below normal the mills all are busy on special cutting and 
much material that normally goes to the yard trade is now 
going into other lines, 

Under the direction of Col. B. P. Disque spruce produc- 
tion is increasing and material for airplane construction 


now is being supplied in such quantities that the output of 
airplanes is larger than the available supply of tonnage for 
transporting the machines across the water. The big Goyv- 
ernment spruce cutting up plant at Vancouver is getting into 
good swing and further to expedite the aircraft material 
program and to effect some desirable expansions arrange- 
ments have been made to utilize several planing mills and 
woodworking plants in the Portland territory for the pur- 
pose of further manufacturing airplane material and getting 
it in shape to be assembled as soon as it reaches the air- 
plane factories. Arrangements also are under way to in- 
stall a big seasoning plant for drying airplane material. 
Despite the many handicaps under which west Coast mills 
have operated, Mr. Hogue says, manufacturers are doing 
everything in their power to assist the Government by pro- 
ducing to their fullest capacity ship building material, air- 
craft material and lumber for other war purposes. 

In order to relieve the mills that are engaged in turning 
out ship building and aircraft material from the burden of 
an over accumulation of other stock a survey is now being 
made of stocks on hand with a view to arrangements being 
made by the Government that will enable the mills to place 
this material on the market. 

Mr. Hogue has brought to the Railway Appliance Show a 
splendid exhibit of west Coast products that will demon- 
strate their suitability for all railroad purposes, While the 
services of Secretary R. B. Allen and Engineer O. M. P. 
Goss have been commandeered by the Government and both 
now are devoting their full time to aiding in getting out 
material for Government purposes, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association is going ahead with association activities 
and recently has employed a competent publicity man who 
will devote his time to the promotion of west Coast woods. 

While in the East Mr. Hogue probably will take advantage 
of the opportunity to discuss with architects the advantages 
of mill construction and the use of Douglas fir for this 
purpose. 





ANOTHER ESSAY CONTEST IS STARTED 


Wausau, Wis., March 12.—An essay writing contest on 
“Why A Man Should Own His Own Home” has been started 
by the Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, Wis. Four cash prizes, 
to be competed for by pupils of the public schools, are an- 
nounced, as follows: First, $15; second, $10; third, $5; 
fourth, $2. The contest will close April 10. 





LUMBERMEN-SOLDIERS TELL OF TUSCANIA SINKING 


(Concluded from page 43) 


The spirits of the boys are reviving rapidly now, however, 
and as the Government was kind enough to advance them 
some money yesterday they are nearly in a jubilant state. 

“There were four of us boys working in the office together 
before we left the States, and we lost one of the very finest 
when the accident occurred. He was living and working 
with us every day and we got to know him very well, so we 
feel his loss most keenly. 

“I can not speak highly enough of our treatment by the 
Red Cross and the English people since the accident occurred, 
for they have evidently given up everything to our comfort 
and convenience, and I am very glad and proud of the fact 
that mother is doing so much to help that organization, Any 
scandal monger or pro-German who questions the good work, 
or where the money goes to, of either the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C, A. does not know of what he speaks and deserves a 
severe reprimand. The Red Cross is unquestionably for the 
soldiers’ welfare and the Y, M. C. A. is everything outside of 
his routine of camp life. 

“We have often questioned the motives of our American 
people who are always running off to England to travel, but 
from what I have seen of rural conditions we can hardly 
blame them so long as they remain loyal Americans. Some 
of the old pictures I have seen and travel talks that I have 
heard of England I have now had a chance to see in real 
life, and if I was now in civilian life and could putter in 
and around some of these quaint old places it would be a 
most enjoyable experience to me, but under the circumstances 
I can not find so much enjoyment in it outside of the educa- 
tional feature. 

“We are not having a great deal of military drill, but the 
officers are taking the men on hikes thru the country and 
visiting all of the old, interesting places. We are in a par- 
ticularly old part of England where there are a great many 
historical and interesting sights, of which we are getting a 
full benefit. 

“I presume a certain number of my letters will never reach 
you, but I hope for the best and the efficiency of the Eng- 
lish and American destroyers. Incidentally you may thank 
Old Johnny Bull‘for the fact that you are receiving this 
letter, for his boats stuck right by us and took us off the 
Tuscania as rapidly as the men could slide down the ropes. 

“I wish to assure you that there is nothing under the sun 
for you to worry about. 

“With great love to you both, I am 

Your son, BI...” 





Another interesting letter about the sinking of the Tuscania 
is one written by Serg. DeWitt 8. Schwartz, of the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), written to his father, G. W. Schwartz, 
southwestern agent for the Vandalia Lines at St. Louis, Mo. 
Sergeant Schwartz, formerly a lumberman, who was among 
the 7'uscania survivors, writes as follows: 


About 5:45 Tuesday afternoon I was in my room shaving, 
I being one of the few who had the privilege of a stateroom. 
I had the razor at the point of my chin when I heard a muf- 
fled explosion and the ship trembled, but I was lucky enough 
not to cut myself. I finished shaving and looked into the 
hal]. It was black with men, and I chased back into my room 
and got my coat and hat and then helped get the men on 
deck without killing each other in a hurry. 

We formed on deck in our regular company formation, 
and I had a hard time at first to keep the men in line. The 
first notice I took of a lifeboat was when it was down even 
with the deck. One of the men in it let loose and one end 
fell down, spilling the occupants into the water. ‘Then some- 
one slid down and cut the rope, which ended our lowering 
pom this’ ti 

this time rockets were being sent up and the boat was 
listing to the starboard. The water was black with men. 
All were crying for help. Our men pulled thirty men from 
the water. These were cold, so I ran back to the stateroom 
and collected everything I laid my hands on; got several 
blankets and picked up a few overcoats, 

The men stood in line all the while like the real men that 
they are. One of our lieutenants and I got hold of a ackage 
of tobacco and rolled a cigarette. He said he needed smoke 
7. his pers. 

he boat was put over safely with fifty men in it, and 
they went to work and soeee another boat on top of it. 
One lad pulled on deck died within a few minutes. Some 
rafts were thrown over and a few escaped on them. Then 
a torpedo destroyer came up behind us, but would not come 
close because of the rockets and lights, so all flashlights were 





ordered put out. It then came up on our side but went 
straight ahead. That made some of our fellows downhearted. 
Finally another came up on the other side, so we marched 
over, and slid down the ropes to its deck. 

By this time a heavy sea was running. By the way, we 
had been in sight of land all afternoon. We were taken 
to a small Irish town, where there was a camp, were fed and 
put to bed. I went to bed at 4:30 a. m., and the same day 
we were moved to another camp. 


LUMBERMAN MAKES SUPREME SACRIFICE 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that on 
Feb. 9, immediately following the sinking of the U. S. trans- 
port T'uscania on Feb. 5, the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished a 2-page picture of members of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), who were on that unfortunate steamer. When the 
paper came to the hands of Mrs. R. P. Bennett, of Rogers, 
Ark., wife of R, P. Bennett, a retail lumberman, the mother 
immediately recognized a member of the group as her son, 
and later learned that he was one of those on the transport. 
His fate was not definitely known to the parents until sev- 
eral days later, when it was learned that he had given his 
life for his country and had been buried on the coast of 
Scotland. 

William Earl Bennett, the soldier son of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
P. Bennett, of Rogers, Ark., was born at White City, Kans., 
Nov. 4, 1893, the family moving to Rogers about eight years 
ago. He was graduated from the Rogers High School in 1913. 
When his father established a lumber yard at Van Buren, 
Ark,, the son was put in charge and built up an excellent 
retail lumber business, 

He married Nov. 30, 1916, Miss Lono Bartlett, of Rogers, 
who survives him. He leaves besides his widow and his 
parents two brothers and four sisters. 

Young Bennett enlisted Dec, 12, 1917, and on the same 
day was sent to Jefferson Barracks at St. Louis, Mo., and 
assigned to the 6th Battalion of the 20th Engineers (Forest). 





TELLS OF ADVENTURES ABOARD TUSCANIA 


Mapison, WIs., March 12.—Frank B. Moody, of the 
State Conservation Commission, is in receipt of a letter 
from former Forester C. L. Harrington, who enlisted in 
the 20th Engineers (Forest) last fall and is now ser- 
geant in Co. D, 6th Battalion, and who was among the 
Americans wrecked on the Tuscania. 

Sergeant Harrington wrote from ‘‘Somewhere in Eng- 
land,’’ and among other things says: 


As you ergo | know by this time we were on the 8. 8. 
Tuscania that was submarined, and were fortunate enough to 
be classed among the survivors. We had some experience all 
told and we saw it all, too, by the way. We got away in a 
lifeboat after having the first one smashed, and, finally, after 
about three and one-half hours adrift on the ocean, we were 
picked up by a trawler and landed in Ireland. I must say 
that our short stay there was as fine as anything I struck 
during the last twelve months. We,had milk, butter, eggs 
ete. galore, and they are things that army men don’t seem to 
be acquainted with. 

We are in one of the biggest camps in England and do not 
know when we will move farther. The camp is located in @ 
rolling country—exceptionally beautiful country, by the way. 
The farms seem to be quite large and are about as pretty a8 
anyone could imagine. No fences, but all divisions are made 
by hedges. Wood is very scarce—in fact, there is really none 
for use in building fires. The climate is mild—no snow or 
anything like that—and fires are not really a necessity in 4 
way, but add a lot to one’s comfort after all. 

We look like a wing of the Mexican army now, with our 
mixed array of uniforms and garments. Of course we lost 
everything and it may be some days before we are equipped 
again. Our company was hit about the hardest in men lost. 
Most of them were lost by being washed up on the rocks of the 
Scottish shore. They could not keep out on the open sea on 
account of the tide and wind. I am feeling fine now—have been 
right along, in fact. The Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross outfits 
over here furnish us with a lot of good things. 


Sergeant Harrington is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan school of forestry and came direct to Wis- 
consin to take up work as forester with the State Con- 
servation Commission. He has a sister here attending 
the State university. 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 11.—According to reports from Winnfield, La., last 
week, Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., has 
been cruising the timber in that section in search of big trees 
suitable for production of the “jumbo timbers” needed by the 
ship yards. Mr. Hardtner has been aiding the Federal food 
and conservation commissioners in Louisiana and has visited 
a number of parishes on this mission. The Winnfield dis- 
patch quotes him as declaring that he has located a great 
many big trees suited to the Government requirements. These 
are scattered among various tracts and holdings, and to 
handle them with the usual skidding equipment would be 
difficult and costly if not in some cases practically impossi- 
ble. He announces, the dispatch adds, that he will recom- 
mend the provision of motor trucks by the Government to 
get these timbers out to the mills. 

The Southland Home Co. is a new local concern, authorized 
by its charter to construct and market ready-cut houses along 
somewhat the same lines as the ready-cut house enterprises 
are operating in northern cities. Its organizers believe that the 
advantages it will enjoy in the way of freight rates and 
shorter hauls will enable it to compete with the northern con- 
cerns over a large territory. N. J. Barrios, a local realty 
dealer, is president; W. A. Curtis, a practical bungalow 
builder formerly of California, is vice president and general 
manager; Mrs. E. B. Wagstaff, secretary, and 8. M. Fucich, 
treasurer. Offices have been established in the Title Guaran- 
tee Building, and the company is now completing one of its 
“standardized” homes in a suburban residential district. 

The Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., a widely known 
producer of yellow pine, has been getting out large quantities 
of oak timbers for Government needs, according to reports 
from Laurel, having shipped in all over a million feet of oak 
timbers for ship yard and navy yard use. A recent shipment 
to the Brooklyn navy yard comprised 117 huge oak timbers, 
80-foot lengths and ranging from 14x24 to 20x20. Some of 
these big sticks were hauled by ox teams fifteen or twenty 
miles to the company’s logging roads. 

Following the policy adopted last year, the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., is again offering free use of its 
lands within the corporate limits of Bogalusa to those who 
wish to plant ‘war gardens.” ‘The offer includes free plow- 
ing and the furnishing of seeds, it is understood. In addi- 
tion, the company offers $50 in prizes for the best ‘‘war 
gardens.” 

Fred W. Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., and 
Slidell Shipbuilding Co., has been elected a director of the 
new Marine Bank & Trust Co., organized here by L. M. Pool, 
formerly a vice president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
Other lumbermen on the new bank’s directorate include A. F. 
Dantzler, W. H. Sullivan and Horace Brownell. 

Henry F. Baldwin, president of A. Baldwin & Co., the big 
local hardware machinery house, has disposed of his interests 
in that concern and will retire from the presidency on April 
1 next. Mr. Baldwin has been connected with the company, 
which was founded by his father, the late A. Baldwin, since 
1879, having risen by successive promotions from stock clerk 
to president. He will continue to serve as director of the 
New Orleans National Bank, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co, and 
other concerns in which he retains an interest. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 13.—Birmingham is the clearing house for 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber annually, the selling price 
of this being between $25,000,000 and $26,000,000. To haul 
this material 72,00 large freight cars are required. Thirty 
wholesalers in the Birmingham district handle this “fortune 
in timber” annually. In the words of a wholesaler: Birming- 
ham has something she did not know she had. Few people 
outside of the lumber interests in Birmingham ever dreamed 
that the metropolis of Alabama has been leading all other 
cities as a shipping point for yellow pine. 

Birmingham has ranked first as a shipping point many years 
for yellow pine, and the enormous supply of material that 
has gone out from local wholesalers and millmen since the 
war started has added considerably to this lead over all other 
cities. It is true that all the lumber shipped from this city 
does not come from the forests of Alabama, nor does it come 
from any one State or territory. It is said that thirty whole- 
salers in Birmingham ship more yellow pine than whole- 
salers of any other city in the country. 

Credit for discovery of the interesting facts goes to the 
Alabama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau and H. B. Wood, 
manager of the Bureau and president of the Standard Lumber 
Co. Asked as to why Birmingham is at the head of the list 
of shippers Mr. Wood said: “Birmingham is nearer to the 
apes of production than any other city in the country and it 

8s much easier for us to get material out of the city to the pur- 
chasers. We have ideal production and selling surround- 
ings.””’ Mr. Wood, as manager of the Alabama & Mississippi 
Emergency Bureau, has been called to Washington to confer 
with the members of the Federal Trade Commission. He 
left Birmingham Wednesday night to be away about ten days. 
At this conference he will represent several mills that are 
members of the bureau. Prices to be charged the Govern- 
ment and the Allies of America for yellow pine will be de- 
cided at these conferences. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 11.—The situation in this territory has enjoyed 
some improvements lately, both in price and in demand, 
and there seems to be good reasons to expect still more im- 
provement along these lines. With the slight loosening up of 
the car shortage and embargoes the dealers here have been 
offered considerable commercial business, but inquiries and 
orders that have been coming in recently indicate that the 
northern dealers have concluded that the market was not so 
weak as they thought. 

Stocks in this territory are rather low owing to the move- 
ment of the large volume ‘of lumber for Government use, 
and especially is this the case with long joists and dimen- 
sion, and while ideal weather has prevailed for the last 
couple of weeks, stocks will not be replenished as rapidly as 
usual on account of the scarcity of labor at the mills and the 
lack of teams for hauling. 

The matter of loading lumber for shipment to the Hast 
seems to be more or less of a lottery, for points that, are, open 
today may be closed tomorrow; but taken as,a whole the 
situation seems to be slightly improved. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 12,—The retail. lumber business of St. Louis con- 
tinues to improve, and there is an increasing spring activity, 
altho, of course, the volume of business is not as great as 
it was at this time last year. The shipping yards are doing 
a good business, and dealers everywhere are taking advantage 
of the big stocks that are carried here. 

Some manufacturers of yellow pine ask that customers 
state in writing that the lumber is not to be reconsigned 
to a point beyond here. This is done, it is stated, because 
the railroads will be more apt to furnish cars and make 
Shipment if cars do not go beyond this point. 





TT. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., announces the appointment of O, BH. Crawford 
as assistant sales manager. Mr. Crawford formerly rep- 
resented that company in Indianapolis. 

The shipment of transit cars has been revived by several 
yellow pine wholesalers. Cars are being shipped only to open 
territory, and the cost of reconsignment is an expensive item 
that must be taken into consideration. The number of cars 
now in transit is only limited, and they are bringing good 
prices. 

Bert Brinkmann, formerly city salesman for the Consoli- 
dated Saw Mills Co., who enlisted in the 5th Missouri Infan- 
try, which is now a part of the 138th Infantry, has been 
in St. Louis on a furlough. He is a corporal, and his com- 
mand is stationed at Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill. Okla. 

Workmen of the eight local unions affiliated with the Build- 
ing Trades’ Council of St. Louis have asked for increases 
of 10 to 25 percent in wages, effective April 1 or May 1. 
Cabinet makers and machine woodworkers are asking for an 
increase from 40 to 55 cents an hour and painters from 
62% to 75 cents. 

A carload of heading, which invoiced at the mill at more 
than $4,000, is a recent record made by the Ozark Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co., International Life Building, and is be- 
lieved to be the largest carload of slack cooperage stock, 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents, ever shipped. The 
heading was loaded at the company’s mill at Truman, Ark. 
“I would not waste an inch of car space any more than I 
would waste a loaf of bread.” ‘This is the policy of F. 8, 
Charlot, president of the Ozark Co., who insists that every 
car the company ships be loaded to fullest capacity. 

Producers of cooperage stock were alarmed today at- the 
issuance of an order by Regional Director of Railroads 
Aishton, placing an absolute embargo against the shipment 
of anything except a few food products into al territory east 
of the Indiana and Illinois lines. It had been understood 
that the Government would exempt from the provisions of 
embargo all wood containers intended to hold food. 

Word was received today by V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had refused to advance the 
classification on butter tubs from Class D to Class C, as had 
been recommended by Examiner Marshall. 

The Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., Wright Building, has 
not moved its place of business from St. Louis to Gattman, 
Miss., as previously reported. The report evidently was 
caused by the filing with the Secretary of State -in Missis- 
sippi of a domestication or permit to do business in that 
State by the company, which is a Missouri corporation, The 
company is now building a planing mill at Gattman. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 11,.—Little change is shown in the lumber market 
this week, and while there is a good demand, which would 
assure the sale of every foot of lumber that could be pro- 
duced in the Tuscaloosa district, embargoes and road conges- 
tion prevent its going forward. A number of Government 
orders are being filled, however, and the hope is that the 
situation will gradually clear up and that commercial orders 
can be filled on a larger scale. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


March 14.—There was another advance of $2 a thousand 
on the lower grades of lumber in Ottawa during the last week. 
The prices of the better grades, which went up $5 about three 
weeks ago, have not changed, 

While trade is good the prolificity of embargoes is hurting 
things considerably. Shippers have got to have permits from 
the United States Government for every shipment across the 
line, and practically all the business now is being done with 
American importers, orders being steadily received for box 
lumber, mill run and the better grades for the erection of 
military cantonments. Even after the shippers here get 


their permits there is a lot of difficulty in getting the neces- 
sary cars, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CurcaGo, ILL., March 18.—An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by the W. K. Cowan Furniture Co. 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11.—The Indiana Saw Mills Go. 
has made application for the appointment of a receiver. 


LAPorRTE, IND., March 12,—The Folding Furniture Co. has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 13.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by the Stickley & Brandt Chair Co. 

BuFra.o, N. Y., March 13.—Involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings have been started against the H. & M. Lumber & 
Shingle Co. here. The petitioning creditors are Mixer & Co., 
Buffalo ; Devoe & Reynolds, New York, and EB. L. Bruce, Little 
Rock, Ark., with debts amounting to $1,500. 


New Yoru, N. Y., March 13.—Hershkovitz Bros. (Inc.) 
have assigned to Louis H. Strouse. 

CINCINNATI, On10, March 13.—The United States district 
court here has entered a decree granting discharges from 
bankruptcy to J. G. Trimble and C. C. Trimble, of the Trimble 
Lumber Co., against which an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed last August. None of the creditors objected 
to the action. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 13.—The Buskirk-Rutledge Lum- 
ber Co. has filed in the United States district court a motion 
against the discharge from bankruptcy of George H. and 
Harry B. Riemeier, alleging that books of the Riemeier 
Lumber Co, had been destroyed with intent to conceal the 
financial condition of the Riemeier company and of the two 
owners. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 9.—W. BH. Frost has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the P. & C., Lumber Co. here. 


Mount Lick, W. VA., March 12.—The supreme court of 
appeals of West Virginia reversed an important case, Mc- 
fulough vs. Clark, from ‘Upshur County, involving damages 
for failure to deliver stock in a corporation under a verbal 
contract. The case is that of J. W. McCullough, of Friends- 
ville, Md., against H. BH. Clark, of Glen Campbell, Pa. The 
case involved a sale of 760 shares of the capital stock of the 
Damascus Lumber Co., of Damascus, Va., and the plaintiff 
claimed $218,000 damages for failure of Mr. Clark to deliver 
the stock. Mr. Clark defended on the grounds that a very large 
part of the assets of the corporation was real estate, the 
legal title to which was in his name, and the contract being 
verbal could not be enforced. Mr. McCullough claimed the 
equitable title was in the corporation. The circuit court 
sustained the contention of Mr. Clark, but upon appeal the 
supreme court reversed the circuit court’s decision and held 
that Mr. McCullough had the right to recover, and that Mr. 
Clark could not defend recovery on grounds that the con- 
tract was only verbal, and Mr. Clark will not be permitted 
be nyt the statute of frauds, and is bound by the findings 
of a jury. 
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YOU need strong 
dependable, durable log- 
ging lines. Specify B. & B. 
The great tensile strength, elasticity 
and flexibility of B. & B. Wire Ropes 
assure long, satisfactory service. Their 
durability means economy. 


Get posted. Send for Catalog 70. 


BroveRick & Bascom Rope Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle, 








Can Read 
Without 
a Glass 


That's the kind every 
lumberman wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our crayons be- 
cause they are waterproof — will not brush or 
wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons) 





LUMBER CRAYON | 





fA Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking. on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


\ The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIG 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw Icegs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid, 


‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Fayette—Sims-Mingea Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by Sims Lumber Co., has removed to Kennedy. : 

Tuscaloosa—Alston-Parker Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $200,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Arcadia—The Arcadia Lumber Co, has 
been succeeded by the San Gabriel Valley Lumber Co. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Nims-Whitney & Co. are 
out of business. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—John O. Mitzlaff Lumber Co. has 


been succeeded by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. . 

Johnston City—The Johnston City Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 

IOWA. Gladbrook—Dressen & Rehder have sold out 
their interests to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

Newhall—F. J. Dalbey has succeeded O. Kasberle. 

Sheldahl—The W. O. Sloan Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Farmers’ Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Harveyville—The Kansas Lumber & Supply 
Co. has sold out to 8S. G. Cantrill & Son. 

Onaga—The Onaga Lumber & Grain Co, has sold out to 
the Riner Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 





KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—F. L. Kister, jr., is out of 
business. 
LOUISIANA. Patterson—The Coons Cypress Silo Co. 


has increased its capital to $100,000. 


MAINE. Portland—The Berlin Mills Co. is now the 
Brown Co. 
MICHIGAN. flonia—The Marshall Wright Lumber Co. 


has decreased its capital to $30,000. : ' 

Clio—The capital stock of the Gillett Manufacturing Co. 
has been increased to $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gattman—The domestication is reported 
in Mississippi of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., capitalized at $100,000. It is said that 
the company will operate a planing mill here. 

MONTANA. Red Lodge—The Montana Coéperative Mer- 
cantile Association has been sold to M. J. Roysdan. 

NEW YORK. Orchard Park—The Orchard Park Plan- 
ing Mill Co. is out of business. 

New York City—J. D. Barnhill (Inc.) has filed notice of 
change of name to the Dodd-DuBosque Co. (Inc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ashley—The Harrison Lumber & 


Coal Co. has been succeeded by A. Lippert Lumber Co. 
OHIO. Olmsted Falls—The Olmsted Falls Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 


Washington Court House—The Washington Court House 
Lumber Co. recently purchased from L. B. Banks the busi- 
ness known as the Hillsboro Lumber Co., which has for 
years been conducted by Mr. Banks. L. G. Barger, for- 
merly of Washington Court House, will take charge at once. 

OREGON. Portland—The Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Burnett & Johnson 
have sold out to the Citizens Lumber Co., of Asheville, 

; 

TEXAS. Houston—The Indiana Handle Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock. 

WASHINGTON. North Yakima—The capital stock of- 
the Rovig Lumber Co. has been increased to $200,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Shinnston—Ward B. Miller has sold 
his interest in the Shinnston Planing Mill Co. to his 
partners, James R. Robinson and Walter J. Brown. Mr. 
Miller will go to Nebraska, where he has acquired a ranch. 

Wheeling—The W. A. Wilson Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $75,000. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—The Habberstad Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the W. P. Masseure Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated. 

Manitowoc—The Guse Lumber Co. has 
capital stock from $32,000 to $50,000. 

Necedah—The Grand Marsh Lumber Co. has purchased 
the elevator, warehouse and business of H. H. Peters & 
Son at Grand Marsh and will hereafter conduct the busi- 
ness. The Grand Marsh Lumber Co. is composed of C. E. 
Babcock, R. H. Barney, William Gillispie and Earl Gil- 
lispie. 

ee The Baker Lumber & Fuel Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

WISCONSIN. Neenah—The W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
of Wautoma, has purchased the lumber and fuel business 
of the Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co. and took possession 
March 14. The business will be run under the old firm 
name of W. J. Durham Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—'The Allied Sales Corporation, 
with authorized capital stock of $100,000, has been organ- 
ized here. The new company is going up against one of 
the most gigantic propositions a company ever attempted. 
The output of twenty mills in the State will be controlled 
by this company. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co, has been incorporated recently. 


CONNECTICUT. Waterford—The Connecticut Ship- 
building Corporation has filed a certificate of incorporation 
with authorized capital of $500,000, to build and repair 
ships. Incorporators are E. J. Eaton, Jonathan Starr and 
John J. Lawless, all of New London. 


FLORIDA. Carrabelle—The Dempsey-Camp Shipbuild- 
ing Co. has recently been incorporated. 

Pensacola—The Pensacola Planing & Saw Mill has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $10,000 by Joel Frater, 
S. E. Fox and Lewis Nims. 


ILLINOIS. Aurora—The Aurora Builders’ 
has been organized with a capital of $10,000. 


IOWA. Dubuque—Dubuque Lumber & Coal Co., an old 
concern, has recently been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. 

Vinton—The Ellis Lumber Co, has been reincorporated 
under same name for $20,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Michael Lumber & 
Brick Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The G. A. Paul Lumber 
Co. has been organized with a capital stock of $15,000. 
William G. Ball, John M. Peebles and George A. Paul are 
the incorporators. . 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—H.. Sy Barbers Creosote Stained 
Shingle Co. has incorporatedi 

NEW YORK. New York City—J. H. Fitzgerald (Inc.) 
has recently been incorporated by Margaret E. Fitzgerald, 
James H. Fitzgerald and Harry Diener with an authorized 
capital of $10,000. This company operates sawmill, box- 
factory, lumber mill etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. New London—J. L. Culp, J. A. 
Allen and H. W. Culp have incorporated the New London 
Milling Co. with an initial authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. The company purposes to build sawmills, operate 
lumber plants and textiles mills. 

Roanoke Rapids—Articles of incorporation have been 
issued recently to the Virginia-Carolina Furniture & Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co. The incorporators are J. W. Hince, 
Ww. Hancock and J. V. Vincent. 


OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The Southwest Building Supply Co., 


increased its 


Supply Co. 


with a capital stock of $40,000, has been incorporated by 
B. R. Hoerr and others. 

OREGON. Portland—The Henry Gerlich Tie & Lumber 
Co. has incorporated. 

Woodburn—The Woodburn Mill & Lumber Co. has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $10,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The United Lumber 
Yards Co. has recently been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $300,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Cheraw—Florence County Lumber 
Co., capital $15,000, has been incorporated by R. N. John- 
son, M. C. Thomason and L. C. Treaey. 

Laurens—The Laurens Gin & Fuel Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 to operate cotton 
ginnery, foundry and sawmill here. R. C. Gray is president, 

TEXAS. Frankston—The Elsberry Lumber Co. has been 
organized by W. H. Elsbery, D. L. Garner and J. J. Strick- 
land with a capital of $10,000. 

Longview—The Bivins Lumber Co. has recently been in- 
corporated here by W. J. Bivins, Mack Turner and F. H. 
Bivins with a working capital of $80,000. 

Lufkin—L. E. Wright, C. C. Wright and S. R. Parker 
have incorporated the Platt Lumber Co. with an authorized 
capital of $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The White River Spruce Co. 
has been chartered with a capital stock of $2,000. 

Spokane—The Beaver Creek Box Co. has been incor- 
porated. 

Spokane—The Twilight Lumber & Fuel Co. has been re- 
cently incorporated by Mrs. Hazen Pelham Owen, Ira M. 
Owen and M. C. Gratz. This company has been in business 
for about a year as a small concern, chiefly dealing in fuel. 
It has increased its capital to $10,000 and will do a more 
extensive lumber yard business. 


WISCONSIN. Beloit—The Rock River Lumber Co., an 
old concern, has been incorporated recently with a work- 
ing capital of $70,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Frontier Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Joes—The Joes Lumber & Grain Co. re- 
cently began business. 


IOWA, Wever—The Rand Lumber Co. recently entered 
the trade (purchasing department at Burlington). 


.KENTUCKY. Sebree—Theodore E. Rechtin, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., will open a lumber business here. 

Whitesburg—The Haynes-Smith Lumber Co. has been 
recently organized. 

MICHIGAN. Allegan—The Imperial Carving Co. has 
started business (woodworkers). 

Holland—The American Cabinet Co. has started the 
manufacture of furniture. 


_ MISSISSIPPI. Gattman—The domestication is reported 
in Mississippi of the Berthold & Jennings Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., capitalized at $100,000 and incorporated by C. 4 
Jennings, George P. Shehan and Ann Caroline Berthold. 
The purpose of the domestication in Gattman, it is said, 
is to operate a planing mill here. 


OHIO. Lorain—A permit has been issued to the Black 
River Lumber Co. to erect a $15,000 storage plant here. 
This company is controlled by the Peter Kuntz Co., one of 
the largest lumber concerns in the country. A main build- 
ing for lumber purposes will be constructed, as well as two 
garages in the rear. 

Washington Court House—The Washington Court House 
Lumber Co. recently purchased from L. B. Banks the busi- 
ness known as the Hillsboro Lumber Co., which has for 
years been conducted by Mr. Banks. Mr. L. G. Barger, 
formerly of Washington Court House, will take charge at 
once and will move his family here in a short time. 


OREGON. Hood River—The Fir Lumber Co., the plant 
of which was recently constructed on the range of hills 
to the east of the valley, will begin operations this week. 
The company has been logging thruout the winter and 
will be able to produce 12,000 feet of lumber daily thruout 
the spring, summer and fall seasons, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—The J. L. Habblett Lumber 
Co. has entered the lumber business, 


TEXAS. Marshall—J. R. Shoupe recently started the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business with no yard. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Charleston Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. is being organized here by one of the 
largest companies of the kind in Ohio. F. W. Cooper, vice 
president of the Ohio company, and H. K. Hill, one of the 
officers of the company, will supervise the work of the 
local organization. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The Brown Land & Lumber 
Co., capitalized at $750,000, one of the big dealers in this 
part of the State, is about to open a large yard here, which 
will be made a distributing point for timber and cedar 
poles. Rhinelander is the headquarters of the company, 
which also operates in Parish, Wis.; Ray, Minn., and 
Champion and Helena, Ark. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Albertville—Miller Bros. will rebuild saw, 
shingle and grist mills recently reported burned. 
FLORIDA. St. John’s Park—The A. B. Torrey Barrel 


Co., recently noted incorporated for $6,000, has plant with 
a daily capacity of 300 barrels. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—The Foundation Co., Woolworth 
Building, New York, is proceeding rapidly with the con- 
struction of its ship yard. Company is building frame 
office, workmen’s dormitories, temporary docking facilities 
and main-line railway. Will also construct nine ship ways, 
each handling two vessels. This company has contract to 
build thirty-six mine sweepers for French Government. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—The McCormick Lumber Co., 
which recently acquired the plant of the Southern Building 
& Supply Co., announces its,intention to construct a plan- 
ing mill to cost approximately $4,000, for which a building 
permit has been issued. 

Whitesburg—W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. of Columbus, 0O., 
has purchased several thousand acres of hardwood timber- 
lands on the headwaters of Big Sandy River and will in- 
stall mills and develop timber, consisting of oak, poplar, 
chestnut, birch etc. 


MARYLAND. Oella—The William J. Dickey & Sons Co. 
has ordered plans to be prepared for a mill to be erected 
here. This mill will replace the one destroyed by fire sev- 
eral weeks ago. The plans call for several buildings, each 
of which will be entirely fireproof, to be three stories high, 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—W. T. Bidwell is interested in 
prapeusa installation of machinery to manufacture wooden 

xes. 

TEXAS. Jefferson—The Clark & Boice Lumber Co. will 
rebuild planing mill reported burned. 

VIRGINIA. Bassett—The Bassett Furniture Co. will 
erect plant to replace burned factory. The new plant will 
be built of brick, at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

Quantico—The plant of the Potomac Shipbuilding Co., 
previously reported organized, has been completed at a 
cost of $250,000. This company employs 200 men and is 
building seven 3,500-ton Ferris type wooden cargo vessels. 
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CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. : Morris—Officials of the Cape Cooperage Co. 
are conducting a thoro investigation into the fire that de- 
stroyed the plant with a loss of $5,000. The plant was 
burned March 11 after the force had gone home for the 
night. The mill, it is stated, is turning out material for 
the ship bujlding plants. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fire damaged the yard of Nichols & 
Schuppert. 

Chicago—The plant of Henry Witbeck recently suffered 
loss by fire. 

IOWA. Independence—The Independence Lumber Co. is 
reported burned. 


KANSAS. Wellsville—The Star Grain & Lumber Co. has 
been damaged by fire. Estimated loss is $30,000. 


LOUISIANA. Wilhelm—The sawmill of the Wilhelm 
Lumber Co., was destroyed by fire of unknown origin on 
March 7. The planer, other buildings and lumber in the 
yards were saved. The mill had a capacity of 40,000 feet 
and was cutting cypress principally. No definite estimate 
of the loss has been published. J. W. Darling, of the J. W. 
ote Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is owner of the 
plant. 

Longstreet—A sawmill operated by D. A. & W. M. 
Thompson was burned recently with a loss of about $8,000, 
said to be uninsured, 


NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the storage shed of the Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Co., with an estimated loss of $10,000. Lumber in 
the adjoining yard of the Enterprise Lumber Co. was also 
damaged. The storage shed contained several carloads of 
shingles. 

TEXAS. Jefferson—The planing mill of the Clark & 
Boice Lumber Co. is reported burned. 


OBITUARY 


ALBERT J. GORG 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Albert J. Gorg, tie and timber 
manufacturer, owner of grain elevators, contractor and 
bank president, died in this city Monday after an illness 
of several months. Mr. Gorg was president of the Lumber- 
man’s Exchange of St. Louis. He had been gradually sink- 
ing for the last three weeks and his death was not unex- 
pected. His illness was brought to the attention of the 
members of the exchange at its dinner last Wednesday in 
the address of C. K. McClure, vice president, who presided. 
At Mr. McClure’s suggestion resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing sympathy to Mrs. Gorg and hoping for his speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. Gorg was representative director of Division E—tie 
and timber division—of the exchange. This was the first 
organization of these interests in the country. His ag- 
gressive work with this division and the keen interest he 
took in the affairs of the exchange attracted the attention 
of lumbermen generally and led to his election as president. 
Before Mr. Gorg would accept the presidency he insisted 
that he would not be a figurehead. And he was not. He 

















THE LATE ALBERT J. GORG 


favored an active membership campaign, which was carried 
out, and took steps to make the exchange a power in the 
development of the wood industries in St. Louis. 

‘A meeting of the directors and chairmen of committees 
of the exchange was held in the rooms of that organization 
on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. McClure presided. Eulogies to 
the memory of Mr. Gorg were paid by everyone present, 
and resolutions of respect, signed by Mr. McClure and 
Orville A, Pier, secretary, were adopted. 

The funeral took place today in Union, Mo., his old home 
and near where he was born. Many St. Louisians attended 
it. The exchange was represented by Mr. McClure, DeRoo 
Weber, Fred Hoffman, E. H. Luehrmann, J. M. Rigby and 
others. The exchange sent a beautiful floral wreath and 
another emblem was sent by the tie and timber division. 
Mr. Gorg was born on a farm near Union, Franklin County, 
Missouri, April 5, 1861, the son of Paul and Margaret Schiller 
Gorg, natives of Germany. He was educated in the public 
schools of North Bend. He remained on the farm until 
he was 22 years old, when he went to work in the store of 
his brother-in-law, Fred Angerer, at St. Clair. With his 
savings of $1,000 he associated himself in the general 
Merchandise business with Buren Duckworth at St. Clair. 
Later he sold out and went to Union, where he bought a 
half interest in a general store. While engaged in the 
mercantile business Mr. Gorg purchased a grain elevator, 
the first of A system of four which he later owned along the 
line of the Rock Island in southeastern Missouri. He also 
handled lumber in his store. His entry into the contract- 
ing and tie and timber businesses began with the obtaining 
of contracts for the construction of bridges and culverts 
and the supplying of ties for the construction of the Rock 
Island. To the time of his death he continued to supply 
the Rock Island with railroad ties. 

Mr. Gorg established his office in St. Louis in 1907. Here 
were his headquarters for the conduct of the business of 
supplying ties and timbers to railroads, his grain elevators 
and general contracting. He erected a hospital, several 
‘big apartment buildings, and a number of other structures. 
Extensive timber holdings were owned by Mr. Gorg in 

fssouri and Arkansas along the lines of the Frisco, Rock 

nd and Iron Mountain, and he had a yard also in St. 
Duis. Besides the Rock Island he had supplied ties and 

























7ens’ Bank of Union and served as the town’s mayor for 
fara) terms, and also had been y phy emo of the board of 
¢ation. He always maintained a home there. He took 


t pitteans to other railroads. Mr. Gorg was president of the 





» interest in the good roads movement in Missouri 

















: aS vice Bagong of the Southern Route Highways 
lation. @ was a member of the Ancient Order of 








d. ‘Workmen, of the Knights of Pythias and of the 


Masonic order; also of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
uis, Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, Missouri Ath- 
— Association and West End Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Mr. Gorg married at Warrensburg, Mo., Miss Emma C. 
Dunbar, who with three children, Raymond, Lillian and 
Harold, survives him. 





J. J. ARCHER—J. J. Archer, of Meadow Creek, Ida., a 
prominent lumberman of the Idaho Panhandle and general 
manager of the Meadow Creek Lumber Co., was instantly 
killed March 7, when run over by a heavy load of logs which 
was being brought to the Meadow Creek Lumber Co.’s mill 
from the woods. Mr. Archer was riding a horse up a steep 
hill leading to the company’s logging camp, and seeing the 
load of logs approaching him at a high rate of speed at- 
tempted to dismount. He fell to the ground and before he 
could recover his footing was struck by the sleigh. His 
neck was broken. Until five years ago Mr. Archer was a 
resident of Spokane, having been in the contracting and 
building business there for fourteen years. He built a 40- 
mile flume for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway 
in the Big Horn mountains of Wyoming. For the last five 
years he has been operating a sawmill. His widow, a son, 
a brother, F. D. Archer, of Chicago, Ill., and three sisters 
survive him. 





A. N. CRAIG—A. N. Craig, 69. years old, retired lumber 
merchant of Grove City, Pa., died from a stroke of apoplexy 
while seated at a table in a lunch room at Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Craig was accompanied by his son, C. B, Craig, of Tulsa, 


Okla., and the two arrived in Dallas on March 7. He 
seemed to be in the best of health a few minutes before 
his death. Besides his son, he is survived by his wife and 
one, \ eae The body was taken to Grove City for 
urial. 





WALTER A. STREY—At Manchester, Ala., on March 9 
Walter A. Strey, auditor for the Manchester Saw Mills, 
died. Mr. Strey was a young man of unusual abilities, 
26 years of age. Prior to coming to Manchester he was 
employed by the Keith Lumber Co., and the D. K. Jeffris 
Lumber Co., of Chicago. He had a bright future ahead of 
him and his services will be greatly missed by the Man- 
chester Saw Mills, with which he had been associated for 
the last six years. Mr. Strey wasa member of the Masonic 
Order, a Knight Templar and a Shriner. Services were 
conducted at the family residence, 1129 South Richmond 
Street, and then internment was made in Chicago, his boy- 
hood home. He is survived by his mother, one sister and 
two brothers, the elder being vice president and general 
manager of the Feltus Lumber Co., of Chicago. His 
younger brother also is connected with the lumber busi- 
ness, 


JAMES P. ROBSON.—Father of George C. Robson, sales 
manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., died 
at his home in Chicago, 6535 Minerva Avenue, on Tuesday 
of this week. Mr. Robson was 70 years old. The funeral 
was to be held on Friday from his late home with burial 
at Aurora, Ill., the former home of Mr. Robson. The de- 
ceased is survived by two sons, George C. and Charles A. 
Robson, and a daughter, Miss Nellie B. Robson, 





wood to the factory trade. 


Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 


It is Gratifying to see the 
Repeat Orders Coming in for 


“Langlade Hardwoods | 


Proving that our efforts to excel in manufacturing high quality 
lumber have not been in vain and that ‘* Langlade Quality’’ is 
holding up to our early standards. 





An Example of the Thick Birch we Manufacture. 


We Cater to the Needs of Exacting Buyers 


and offer good values in Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Hard Maple, Birch, Ash and Bass- 


For the retail trade we have complete stocks of 
‘‘Langlade Hemlock’’, Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar posts and 


Let us quote you on straight or mixed cars. 


Langlade Lumber Company, 





Antigo, 
Wis. 











buildings of this Government Cantonment. 
Send for booklet—‘‘ How to Handle Lumber.”’ 








Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers Helped to Build the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Military City in Less than Ninety Days. 
One thousand feet of Mathews Patented Flange Roller 


Conveyer (made up of 12 ft. portable units) were used to 
handle the twenty-six million feet of lumber put into the 


Py, SE | 


Conveyers suitable for moving wood stock 
every description. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. : 


ELLWOOD CITY, 
PENNA. 


Branch Factories: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Milwaukee Land Co., of Spokane, Wash., has pur- 
chased a 4-mile strip of timber along the west fork of 
Pine Creek, in the Kellogg district of Idaho, for approxi- 
mately $50,000. The timber was bought from different 
owners and will be logged by the company, and may en- 
tail the construction of a 4-mile spur from the Pine Creek 
branch of the Union Pacific system up Pine Creek to the 
tract. The Pine Creek branch is now partly built and is 
to be completed this summer. The Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Mining Co. has also acquired | timber holdings in the 
vicinity of the Milwaukee Land Co.'s tract for stull timbers 
for the mine at Kellogg. 

It was announced in Albany, N. Y., recently that at a 
meeting of the State land board the recommendation of 
the conservation commission was favorably acted upon and 
negotiations were authorized for the purchase of 15,000 
acres of timberland in Fulton County, owned by the Durey 
Land & Lumber Co. The land in question lies in the towns 
of Caroga and Bleecker adjoining the Hamilton County line 
and enlarging the State park, which includes the land 
immediately adjoining. The 15,000 acres are timberland— 
second growth—and will be a’ valuable acquisition to the 
State. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., has 
acquired over 16,000 acres of timberlands, valued at more 
than $120,000, in Benewah County, Idaho. The deeds were 
filed for record this week at St. Maries, Idaho. The land 
was acquired from the Northern Pacific Railway and the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co. Logging operations will not 
take place for at least three years, it was stated. 
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That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
tion. 











EEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


PIOHER BULOING 
7 CHICA 





CALee AcEN 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the pratection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request, 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 18 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 


HOTELS | 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 





WHmEvER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 
e. It isthe permanent home of the 
Cenmannation, Roney “i Masonic Club, with a total member- 
ship of over Rates trom $2.00 per day. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
One person BATES: Per day 


Room with detached bath wees 25 $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . .° $3, _ 5 5 
Two persons 
Room with detached path * ° $3, $3. 50. $4 
Room with private bath; Double som = $5to 
Single room, double 
bed -, $4, $4.50, $5 


gz , Two connecting rooms 
- with bath, ‘Per a. 
= 2 persons, $5 to 
~ 3 persons, $5 to $$ 
4 persons, $7 to $12 


J ! 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


























For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


From the viewpoint of inquiry, conditions have moved 
with more ‘‘pep’’ within the last few days. Distrib- 
uters of the most woods find consumers more eager for 
stocks, especially yellow pine and west Coast products. 
Despite the increase in inquiry, mill people are not in 
much better shape to take on new business, especially 
on the west Coast, where it is becoming more difficult 
than ever to induce the mills to accept new orders. Gov- 
ernment requirements so absorb their attention, and it 
is so difficult to ship cars without Government tags, that 
the handicaps greatly retard attention to normal de- 
mand. Inland Empire products are also more wanted 
in local territory in the last few days and it appears 
easier to get shipments out of the Inland Empire than 
from the west Coast. Yellow pine appears to be much 
improved and a further advanced market is expected. 
The buying, taken as a whole, is not from the yards but 
from industrial sources. ‘‘Most of our old customers 
are not buying their usual amount, but orders seems to 
be sifting in from here and there,’’ a local lumberman 
aptly described the situation this week. What is true 
of yellow pine and west Coast woods reflects in a 
measure other woods, but some are having a better spring 
market than others. Prices on practically everything 
are strong. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 9, 














Lumber. Shingles. 

REINS Gein aves oat nteig oie’ he Guna we 53,878,000 7,239,000 

EC o's G's Gia wv wie.e swe ee Gav bie nie 60,315,000 11,890,000 

ee re 6,437,000 4,651,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JAN. 1 TO MARCH 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

— Terre eT errr rr eT er eT 826,720,000 30,001,000 

SE i oi diauie Gin eps nice eo 5's be ee 547,726,000 59,745,000 

SPOOR 0G 's.oe nse 619 as oe ee 221,006,000 29,744,000 
SHIPMENTS—Week ended March 9. 

umber. Shingles. 

SEAS eDi ese has on Wow edb owe 29,333,000 4,838,000 

1 | RSE Nie a RR IIe ee ee ee 21,228,000 4,360,000 

NE ao ig once upto so 8,105,000 478,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS, Jan. 1 to March 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SE 6b 6b '8s won oA he Wee oe ae we 156,271,000 18,792,000 

SE einen ocn'y Wns mia ee oo aie 6:96. 90 197,337,000 26,739,000 

IR ais a a aie in aw bs 4 eo 41,066,000 7,947,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 13, 1918 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
EMD Di, ahaa aa wigarsie b's skies se © e's 38 $ 2,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 35 90,800 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 6 38,906 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 4 55,000 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 3 110,000 
REDS phws 4 Wieatn eas a4 S64 © 51 $ 296,906 
Average valuation for week............ ee 5,821 
Motels Hvevious. Week... ..cscsccsccvece 35 887,600 
Average valuation previous week....... i ate j 
Totals corresponding week 1917....... 107 2,181,800 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 18, 1918....... 219 6,436,116 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 1,336 11,285,025 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 1,366 13,945,987 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 1,308 14,544,075 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 1,256 16, 731, "495 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 846 8,834, 665 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 2,016 20,65 56295 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 1,538 19, 410,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 2,058 a — , 700 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,553 55,875 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,552 12'945'100 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 13.—Chicago wholesalers of northern 
pine say that they are securing all the orders that they 
are able to handle in a satisfactory manner. All items are 
strong, but low grade is most in demand. Norway is as 
much wanted as pine, if not more so. Prices on everything 
are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 11.—Manufacturers are un- 
able to get cars to keep up with their orders, which are 
now increasing in volume. The country yard trade has 
waked up. Dealers held back on their buying until they 
could size up their probable local demand, and now it is 
apparent that there will be a very fair spring business. 
Much shed and crib construction is planned, and farmers 
in most of this territory have plenty of money to spend 
for improvements, so are not worrying about building 
costs. As predicted, the mills are now unable to ship 
orders with any degree of promptness, and there will be 
some tall scrambling for stock in a few weeks. Factory 
demand holds up well, and box lumber is especially in 
active demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—The few mills in the mar- 
ket, even with stocks badly broken, have no difficulty in 
taking care of the business offered here at present. Prices 
are firmly held, however. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 11.—Little trading in white pine 
is reported just now, but prices on stocks available at this 
time are very firm and high. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The bad weather of the last 
week has discouraged inquiries for white pine to some 
extent, causing retailers to revise their views as to early 
spring activity. Factories need quite an amount of pat- 
tern stock and where delivery can be made fair business 
is the rule. Oftentimes, however, the yards find receiving 
points under embargoes. Local stocks are becoming much 
broken, as the result of the slow arrival of incoming lum- 
ber, which is much needed. Prices are firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—The car situation 
has improved somewhat during the last week and ship- 
ments are moving forward with better dispatch than for 
several weeks, Orders are more plentiful than for several 
weeks and the better grades are in excellent demand and 
the lower grades are becoming exceedingly scarce thru 
the excessive demand. Prices are strengthening right 


along and dealers state that there are reasons to believe 
that they will go much higher with the arrival of spring. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—The $45 rate for 8-inch and 
under dimension spruce predicted last week is now being 
demanded by the majority of the manufacturers, Boston 
rate. Stories about the light stock of logs this year have 
not been exaggerated, all the strong features of the market 
certainly affecting the trade, and it is doubted that under 
any circumstances the $45 rate for the present will be 
lifted. Random is also still on the climb. It is more 
noticeable in the prices on the wide, but the narrow is af- 
fected to a degree also. Boards are becoming scarcer 
and more valuable. Good, dry material is almost impos- 
sible to obtain and the stuff that is quoted as “dry enough 
to ship” is not any too plentiful. Following is a comparison 
of the prices quoted for spruce lumber a month ago and 
today, railroad shipments: Dimension, 8-inch and under 
$40 in the middle of February, now quoted $45 at Random, 
2x3 and 2x4, $32 to $33 a month ago, today $33 to $34; 
2x6 and 2x7, a month ago $32 to $33, today $34 to $35; 2x8, 
$35 to $36 a month ago, today $37 to $38; 2x10 a month ago 
was $40 to $42, today, about $42 to $46; 2x12 a month ago, 
$41 to $43, today is $43 to $48. Spruce covering boards, 5 
inches and up, planed on one side have lifted above the $33 
mark and are now being quoted from $33 to $35. Matched 
spruce boards are now $38 to $40; a month ago they could 
be bought for $37 to $38. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 11.—Some spruce sales made in 
the Pittsburgh district last week have been at above list 
prices, tho the trading was comparatively small and the 
material generally of low grades. The spruce market is 
very firm in values, even being inclined to disregard official 
lists where actual transactions are made. Difficulty of 
making shipments is increasing among the spruce mills. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 13.—The demand for posts is better than 
wholesalers are able to supply, but the pole business still 
lags. The post supply is very short this spring, due to a 
lack of sufficient labor in the North. Shingles are quiet 
but retain their price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 11.—Retailers are waiting, 
but not patiently, for delivery of post stocks bought weeks 
ago, and producers are struggling desperately to get cars 
for orders long overdue. Yards will soon be requiring the 
stock, and many of them have already sold out their 
posts and are in urgent need of more. The railroad situ- 
ation gets no better for the cedar men and there is no 
relief in sight. To add to their troubles many posts and 
poles were left in the woods when snow roads disappeared, 
and expensive summer hauling will be required to get them 
out. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—There is difficulty in plac- 
ing orders for posts and also in getting shipments in time 
to do much good. Yard supplies, as a rule, are very light. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 13.—The hardwood market continues 
much as it has been, some dealers reporting quietness 
and others that they are fairly busy. While furniture 
factories and sash and door concerns are not buying as 
they should, on account of prevailing conditions, orders 
drift in from somewhere in such quantities that the ag- 
gregate means a fair volume of business. The trade is 
mostly industrial. It is reported that the vehicle people 
are placing orders for the stock for making army trucks 
and escort wagons, but that they will need the enormous 
volume of lumber reported is denied. Lumbermen had 
been led to believe that 220,000,000 feet of hardwoods, mostly 
thick stock, would be required, while some of the vehicle 
people are reported as saying their present orders will not 
take over 65,000,000 feet of lumber. Whatever the volume 
may be, the demand will have considerable effect upon the 
hardwood trade as a whole and well informed lumbermen 
expect stronger conditions to prevail. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 11.—Buyers who have been 
almost out of the market during the winter are begin- 
ning to take some hardwood and show an inclination to 
get into the market actively. Tho building outlook has 
been poor it is beginning to show some activity and in 
consequence there is a call for hardwood for interior 
finish and for flooring. Due to the general hardwood situ- 
ation prices in all these lines are strong. Low grade stock 
is scarce and commands a premium in price. Northern 
hardwood generally is finding a ready sale and movement 
is limited only by car supply. This seems to be improv- 
ing somewhat and some jobbers are beginning to catch 
up on their orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—The hardwood situation 
continues somewhat mixed. Outside of some special lines 
there is little call. The mills report that they have con- 
siderable trouble in getting men and this is retarding their 
recovery from the effects of the winter tieup. The car 
situation also is not encouraging. There is a hopeful out- 
look, however, and it is believed that a few weeks of good 
weather will better the railroad situation and take the 
other kinks out of the market. Wagon stock in oak and 
hickory and railroad timbers have the main call now and 
the box factories continue their insistent demand for gum. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 12.—The price of low grade gum 
continues to advance because of the demand for boxes 
for Government use. The stock is sold about as rapidly 
as it can be gotten out. Number 1 common brings $30 
and No. 2 common, $26. Oak for structural use is in good 
demand; one manufacturer, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
selling twenty cars in Chicago recently at a good price. 
Much 2-inch ash also has been sold within the last week. 


Baltimore, Md., March 11.—The members of the hard- 
wood trade report conditions much the same as they have 
been, and with the revival in activity which usually sets in 
about this month still to manifest itself. The returns on 
the business done are satisfactory enough, but the move- 
ment does not attain such volume as to cause optimism, 
and the situation presents decided uncertainties. 


Memphis, Tenn., March 12.—Demand continues active 


and prospects are that it will become even more so in the , 


near future. In the meantime production is still 
seriously in check by the inability of the public case, 
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furnish cars for prompt handling of logs to the mills. 
Thus relations between supply and demand are becoming 
more strained than heretofore, with nothing to indicate 
that production will be large enough in the immediate 
future to prevent a still further decrease in stocks. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, the Government is in the market for 
large quantities of quartered oak for the manufacture of 
airplane propellers, for tremendous quantities of oak, 6/4 
and thicker, and for various other hardwoods essential in 
the manufacture of products required for military purposes. 
Meantime, private industry is trying to secure its needs 
and between the two the latter is getting only a small 
percentage of its requirements. Deliveries are being ef- 
fected with the greatest difficulty, as reflected in the fact 
that embargoes are more general and more hurtful now 
than for some time. The various items have undergone little 
if any change. Low grade cottonwood and gum are selling 
at the highest price ever known and yet the box manufac- 
turers are absorbing every foot offered. There is likewise 
an extraordinary call for box boards in both cottonwood 
and gum, while the higher grades of sap gum and cotton- 
qwood are in very satisfactory request at full quotations. 
Oak is strong with the possible exception of No. 1 common 
plain, which is reported rather slow. Ash, hickory and 
cypress move well and orders are obtained with compara- 
tive ease for all that can be delivered under present condi- 
tions and for much that can not be shipped at this time. 
There is slowness of movement in the higher grades of red 
gum, due primarily to the rather limited amount of building 
in progress. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—The demand is generally 
excellent for all kinds of hardwoods, the oaks being lead- 
ers in activity, with thick stocks in increased demand. 
Enormous quantities of thick oak are being called for by 
the manufacturers of wagons, wheels and trucks for the 
army, and while some of these buyers have been dicker- 
ing for price concessions quotations have gone upon a 
higher level, so much greater is the demand than the abil- 
ity of the manufacturers to meet. In plain white oak thick 
stocks there are these increases in the average sale prices 
reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States under the open competition plan: FAS, 
2-inch, $9 to $94, 38-inch $7 to $98 and 4-inch $5 to $100; 
selects, 38-inch $2 to $72 and 4-inch $4 to $74; No. 1 com- 
mon and selects, 2-inch $3 to $67 and No. 1 common, 2-inch 
$3 to $64. In quartered white oak, airplane stock (FAS 
8-inch and up wide and 1-inch thick) is $8 higher at $125, 
Cincinnati gateway, and $12 higher at $120, Cairo gate- 
way. The Cincinnati prices on quartered red oak have 
advanced sensationally in the last fortnight. FAS is $10 
higher at $80 for 1-inch and $87 for 2-inch; selects, $2 up 
for 1%4-inch at $61 and $5 up at $66 for 2-inch; No. 1 com- 
mon and selects, 1%4-inch, $6 to $55 and 2-inch $9 to $60; 
No. 1 common, 2-inch $10 to $58; No. 2 common, 1-inch $3 
to $34 and 2-inch $9 to $44. There are declines of from 
$1 to $2 in some of the thinner stocks of different grades of 
both red and white oak, but they are insignificant in num- 
ber compared with the extent of the advances. Basswood 
is stronger than at any other time since official reports 
were instituted, which is accounted for by the great de- 
pletion of dry stocks and the curtailment of production. 
Prices show material advances over last week, and all 
thicknesses in grades above No. 4 common are $2 higher 
as follows: FAS, 1-inch $58, 2-inch $64; No. 1 common, 
l-inch $45; 2-inch $50; No. 2 common, 1-inch $31; No. 3 
common, 1-inch $26. All the quotations on cottonwood are 
firm with advances of $2 each on FAS 13-inch and wider, 
at $44 for 1-inch thick and $48 for 1%4-inch, and FAS 6- 
inch wide at $42 for 1-inch thick. There are some indica- 
tions of an improvement in the demand for No. 1 common 
and better chestnut, the prices for which have been strong 
for some time without advances. Sound wormy and No. 3 
common are the strongest items on the list. There are 
further advances on ash with thick stocks the strongest. 
In FAS, 2-inch is up $5 to $86, 3-inch $3 to $105 and 4-inch 
$7 to $115, in the averages, but sales of 2-inch are re- 
ported at $95, 3-inch at $120 and 4-inch as high as $130. 
The lower grades are steadier, but advances of $1 are re- 
ported for No. 1 common, at $40 for 1-inch, $61 for 2-inch, 
$83 for 3-inch and $89 for 4-inch. There is only one quo- 
tation this week on butternut, $38 for 1-inch log run. 
First averages on hickory under the open competition plan 
are given this week as follows: FAS, eastern territory, 1- 
inch $70, 2-inch $85; southern territory, 2-inch $105; 3-inch 
$125 and 4-inch $140; No. 1 common, eastern territory, 1- 
inch $48, 2-inch $65; southern territory, 2-inch $85; No. 2 
common, eastern territory, 1-inch $32, 2-inch $40, southern 
territory, 2-inch $60; No. 3 common, eastern territory, 1- 
inch $22, log run, 1-inch $44. Gum maintains its strong 
position with material price advances on nearly every item, 
wagon box boards being the leaders, $5 higher at $51 for 
l-inch thick and 18-inch and up wide and $7 higher at 
$46 for 9- to 12-inch wide. All other 1-inch stocks are 
higher as follows: Quartered red, FAS $2 at $53, No. 1 
common $1 at $41, FAS, sap no defect, $1 at $39 and No. 1 
common, sap no defect, $3 at $33; plain red FAS $2 at 
$48, No. 1 common $2 at $38 and No. 2 common $2 at $29; 
FAS sap 13-inch and up, $40, 6- to 12-inch $3 at $35 and 
6-inch $2 at $37; sap, No. 1 common, $2 at $30, No. 2 com- 
mon $5 at $28 and No. 3 common $3 at $23. In the 2-inch 
thicknesses, quartered red FAS is $4 higher at $60, FAS 
sap 6-inch $2 at $41, sap No. 2 common $4 at $31 and 
No. 3 common $1 at $23. Log run beech is selling around 
$32 for 1-inch and $35 for 14%4-inch. Average prices on 
birch in eastern territory are: FAS, 1-inch $58, 2-inch $65; 
No. 1 common, 1-inch $38, 2-inch $48; No. 2 common, 1-inch 
$28; log run, 1-inch $38. Averages on soft elm are reported 
for both territories: Eastern, FAS, 1-inch $41, 2-inch 


. $45; No. 1 common, 1-inch $31, 2-inch $35; No. 2 common, 1- 


inch $23, 2-inch $25; log run, 1-inch $31, 2-inch $35; south- 
ern territory, FAS 1-inch $42, 2-inch $47, 38-inch $52; No. 1 
common, 1-inch $82, 2-inch $87, 38-inch $42; No. 2 common, 
l-inch $27, 2-inch $31, 8-inch $33; No. 3 common, 1-inch 
$22; log run, 1-inch $31, 2-inch $39, 3-inch $44. 





Boston, Mass., March 13.—The same astounding rise in 
prices on hardwoods continues to hold, with the market 
entirely controlled by Government orders. The fact that a 
State of war establishes a great need of wood of all kinds 
and particularly hardwoods is being firmly impressed on the 
Members of the trade in Boston. In one month’s time the 
change in the prices showing the tremendous upward 
Climb in some simple hardwoods may serve as an example 
of the unprecedented advance. Basswood about a month 
ago sold for $58 to $62 for 1-inch, ones and twos. Today 
it is sold at $66 to $68. Poplar is now going at $80 to $85; 
@ month ago it was quoted between $78 and $80. Plain oak 
today is worth from $77 to $79; a month ago it was quoted 
$74 to $78. Quartered oak is now over the $100 mark, being 
quoted at $100 to $104 while a short time ago it could be 
bought for between $92 and $95. Maple could be bought a 
Month ago from $60 to $65; now it is $65 to $70. Sap birch, 
& month ago at $65 to $68, is now quoted at $69 to $70. 








Red birch is now quoted at $79 to $80 while in the middle of 
February it could be bought at $76 to $78. The local mar- 
ket for regular domestic trade is not so active as the war 
order business. : 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 11.—There is a good hardwood 
demand covering consumers’ needs for the summer, but 
the outlook for business is not so encouraging because of 
poor railroad facilities. There is one hopeful feature, how- 
ever, and that is the removal of embargoes and the ex- 
pansion of the priority list to include railroad material, 
coal and coke supplies. The manufacturing trade is quite 
large; in fact, it appears to be broadening out materiaily 
as the industrial situation clears with the passing of win- 
ter. The hardwood men report an exceptionally active 
inquiry for hardwood ties, and especially oak ties. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The hardwood demand is in- 
creasing, the only drawback being the difficulty of get- 
ting lumber in from the mills or out to many points in 
this territory which continue under embargo. It is easier 
to make shipments to some eastern points than it has 
been, and were it not for bad weather the railroads would 
doubtless make further improvement. Nearby war plants 
put in good orders for stock, local trade being much 
better than it often is at this time. 


Ashland, Ky., March 11.—The ordinary grades are in 
greater demand than for the last few months. Thick stock 
and timbers are heavily called for. Ash and hickory are 
in good demand. Prices remain firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 13.—Hemlock is strong and appears to 
be gradually getting firmer in tone, despite the lack of 
general building in the territory where it moves. The 
new additions for Camps Grant at Rockford, Ill, and 
Custer at Battle Creek, Mich., which will likely take a 
large volume of hemlock, which has had much to do with 
strengthening the market tone. Present demand is 
mostly for low grade. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—Serious trouble is experienced 
in getting receipts from the mills, many points being em- 
bargoed. Demand is fairly active, especially in the local 
market, and building prospects are said to be better here 
than in many other places. Brisk trade is looked for this 
spring, provided the lumber is obtainable, but for some 
time the mills have been greatly handicapped. Prices are 
steady. 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—The hemlock board market 
is characterized by the general increase in prices. Last 
month the 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths could be bought 
for between $32.50 and $33, while today, barely four weeks 
later, the price is $34 to $35. It is hard to obtain good dry 
hemlock stock. ; 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—Sales are not active 
but dealers report inquiries on the increase and consider 
them as foreboding better business with the arrival of 
favorable building weather. While supplies in wholesale 
yards are not as large as usual, dealers state that they 
have not been reduced as much as they would had demand 
been stronger during the winter. A number of dealers are 
arranging to bring forward supplies from upper lake 
points with the opening of navigation, believing that they 
will have plenty of opportunity to dispose of it to the trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—The hem]ock market still 
is hampered by a shortage of stocks and inadequate pro- 
duction, altho some improvement in the latter regard is 
reported. <A large part of the demand is from the Gov- 
ernment and on this business fairly prompt delivery is as- 
sured. The civilian trade is quiet, apparently having made 
up its mind that as long as the Government is enforcing 
priority to secure its requirements there is no use doing 
more than wait for opportunity. Prices are firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, March 13.—There is no change with poplar; 
the demand remains good for all items and the price is 
strong. Supply at mill points is reported short. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—The demand for poplar is 
increasing and prices are advancing. Stocks of common 
and better poplar are depleted seriously and production is 
far below requirements of the demand. The Government 
has made its appearance with urgent demand for thick 
stocks of which there is not an adequate supply on sticks. 
The only weakness in the last week developed in No. 1 
common plain poplar, l-inch averaging $1 lower at $43, 
2-inch $1 lower at $51 and 3- and 4-inch each $4 lower 
at $59 and $62. There are advances as follows: Panel and 
wide No. 1, 20- to 23-inch wide, 1-inch thick $2 to $87 and 
18-inch and up $2 at $86; FAS 7- to 17-inch wide, 2-inch 
thick $4 to $82, 3-inch $1 to $90 and 4-inch $2 to $92; clear 
saps, 7- to 9-inch wide, 1l-inch thick $2 to $57; and $2 
each on No. 3 common at $28 for 1-inch and $34 for 2- 
inch thicknesses. There are advances of the averages in 
bevel siding of $1 each as follows: Select 4-inch $24, 5- 
inch $28 and 6-inch $28; No. 1 common, 4-inch $20, 5-inch 
$24 and 6-inch $24. Dimension is strong at the recent ad- 
vances and range from $1 to $6 higher in average prices 
than a month ago. While box boards are reported the 
same as a week ago the average prices on sales during 
February reported under the open competition plan were 
up $5 on 9- to 12-inch wide at $67 and $15 higher on 13- 
to 17-inch at $87, 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The demand for poplar com- 
pares favorably with that in most woods and local stocks 
are becoming depleted as the result of the active demand 
of the last few months. It is hard for wholesalers to add 
to their supplies and conditions are not showing much 
improvement as spring approaches. Low grade stock is in 
continued demand and poplar prices all around hold up 
well. 


Ashland, Ky., March 11.—Demand for poplar, firsts and 
seconds, is heavy, with stocks about exhausted. All thick- 
nesses are active. Other grades are also in good demand. 
A small amount of timber now reaches the milla. Prices 


are firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 13.—The fir market seems to be strength- 
ening up considerably from the viewpoint of demand in 
this territory, but it is becoming more difficult than ever 
to get mills to accept business. Some business is being 
placed at list 22, but it is not the market; however, it is 
easy to get an advance over list 21. Shipments with a 


Government tag are quickly dispatched from the West, 
but without it the way is tough going. The demand in 
this territory is mostly for tank material or special cut- 










HOTELS 





Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua? 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 


upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lamberman is initown you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


Hotel Benson 


A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 














E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler, 





he Rates, 
t $1.50 per day 
| and up. 











KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupiesan entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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NEW—HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Regme, Private Bath, $ 1 50 Single, $3.00 Ur ag 
(id O° 9a ee ares 

a * —— * 3,50t05.00 5.00 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellents, 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of ed Lumber Co., 
North Bend, 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been i 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons Rope Co. 
St. Louis. Mo. 

New York , Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 








9 Double Band Mill 7 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 


Sprockets and Chain, 

Shafting and Pulleys, 

Engine—28)4” x 62”, 

Log Machinery, 

All the machinery for a 
clothes pins mill. 

Filing Room Equipment. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


b LUDINGTON, MICH. an 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board m re lumber, tling, 
timber and saw Be thee $3, cloth Doomed 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicags 





ting, special cutting bringing a sharp advance over a few 
days ago. The shingle situation is regulated by mill con- 
ditions, which are bad, consequently sharp advances were 
noted recently. 


Seattle, Wash., March 9.—Fir mills are adjusting them- 
selves to changed conditions due to the 8-hour law. Most 
of them take the ground that the new order dating from 
March 1 means a decrease in production and an increase in 
cost, which in the last analysis the ultimate consumer will 
be called on to bear. Operators are preparing themselves 
accordingly, otherwise the situation remains much the 
same as that recorded in previous reports. The big out- 
standing fact is car shortage, and in that respect the lines 
are tighter than ever. There is a strong intimation that 
even if there were an abundance of cars the railroads 
would not be able to handle all the traffic offered, owing 
to lack of locomotives. They are now feeling the universal 
scarcity of labor, particularly mechanics. Owing to Gov- 
ernment requirements for high grade stuff, yard stock and 
waste are piling up. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 8.—Fir lumber is about the same 
“as a week ago. There is plenty of commercial demand 
offering for any mill that can take it or can fill the order 
from stock. Ship lumber and airplane stock is the princi- 
pal output. Fir logs are firm. Cars are scarce and com- 
mercial deliveries slow. Almost nothing is moving by 
water. Wooden ship yards at this port report lumber 
deliveries fairly satisfactory. 





Portland, Ore., March 9.—That prices will advance is re- 
garded certain because of the inauguration of the 8-hour 
day and other added expenses due to the war, and some ad- 
vances have already been noted since the new schedules 
went into effect about a week ago. Vertical grain flooring 
and finishing lumber prices are higher and timbers have also 
shown some advance. The demand for yard stock is better 
than a month ago, tho still rather quiet. The red cedar 
shingle market is active, stars going to the trade at $2.60 
and clears at $3. The log situation remains unchanged, 
with a strong demand for the logs offered. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—The few mills in the mar- 
ket manage to take care of the business offered, tho buy- 
ers sometimes find it hard to place orders for uppers as 
they desire. Straight cars are obtained only on a run of 
luck. Prices show added firmness. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 13.—Demand for western and Idaho pine 
is strong, and wholesalers are making every effort to in- 
duce mills to accept orders. That is the difficult task just 
now. It is even more difficult to place orders for Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine, but the demand is not quite 
so good, tho it would be strong if mills could take on the 
business. Prices are strong. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—A generally stronger tone 
is shown in the western pines market and some items have 
taken small advances. Stocks have been pretty well 
raided during the winter and there is a great shortage in 
some items. More open weather, however, is permitting 
the mills to prepare for the spring cut and considerable 
improvement in stocks is expected soon. Business is not 


yet very heavy. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 13.—The redwood demand is taking on 
activity and distributers expect a good spring trade. De- 
mand is mostly industrial, tho the yards are taking some 
stock. Prices are strong. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 9.—The redwood market con- 
tinues strong at the advanced domestic prices effective 
March 6, which were necessitated by the adoption last 
week of the 8-hour working day by the mills thruout the 
redwood belt. An advance of $2 a thousand feet was 
made on all grades of redwood lumber, and on several of 
the 12-inch widths and upwards, in commons, the advance 
was $4. All timbers were advanced $3. These prices apply 
to both rail and water shipments to Pacific coast and far 
western territory. Effective March 10, an advance has 
been announced on dry stuff in the lines of specialties pre- 
pared for shipment to the east by rail. Owing to the adop- 
tion of the 8-hour day in the redwood shingle mills as well 
as at the cedar shingle mills in the Northwest, redwood 
shingles have advanced 380 cents, making star A stars, 
delivered at ship’s tackle San Francisco, quotable at $3. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—New conditions at the 
mills which have added to production costs have added 
firmness to prices and probably will bring early advances, 
in the opinion of dealers here. Demand is fair. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—Advices were received here 
today of a general advance in the price of redwood, ranging 
from 80 cents for lath to $5 for finish. Siding, which is used 
most in this market, advanced $2. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The situation is discourag- 
ing just now from the wholesaler’s viewpoint and he says 
that there is not much use trying to do any business. It is 
less easy to get permits than a week or two ago, and this is 
no doubt due in part to the severe weather. Stock was 
coming a little better until the storm of the last week 
occurred and it will probably take clear weather to bring 
about much improvement. Mills are not getting many or- 
ders for stock needed in ordinary house building. 


Baltimore, Md., March ern 1.—Improveme nt in receipts of 
North Carolina pine continues, material additions to the 
supplies having been made during the last week. Returns 
are on the whole very satisfactory, though the extreme 
prices paid by some buyers under the stress of great neces- 
sity are no longer to be noted. 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—No roofers are coming for- 
ward to speak of and deals in all varieties of North Caro- 
line pine are slow. There is little hope for a big jump 
with the spring trade, for transportation troubles are the 
controlling factor in the trade. Rough edge, 4/4, and under 
12-inch is quoted at $45 to $46, while the roofers, from such 
prices as can be ascertained, are about as follows: Six- 
inch, $33.50 to $35 and 8-inch, $84.50 to $36. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, March 13.--The local market is featured by 
considerable more inquiry and buying is active. The de- 
mand principally is for railroad, factory and various other 
industrial items, while the yard buying is slow; country 
yards are not so active even as was expected a few days 
ago. The situation is very firm, with a tendency upward. 
There is an especially good demand for heart timbers, 


which are hard to get, and the price stiff. Most in the 
trade have great confidence in yellow pine and expect ad- 
vances. Cars at many mill points seem more plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Without any appreciable 
increase in orders placed on new inquiry, the yellow pine 
market is showing additional strength. This appears to be 
based largely in confidence that better weather will bring 
better business and gradually open up the eastern market 
which has been embargoed all winter. Meantime produc- 
tion at the mills is below the quantity shipped, and at that 
the mills still are considerably behind with orders. This 
has resulted in stocks being more badly broken and buy- 
ers are finding much difficulty in placing mixed car orders, 
Boards are scarcer, if anything, and present indications 
are that this scarcity will become worse thru the summer, 
unless conditions at the mills with regard to the labor 
supply are greatly improved. The outlook in that direc- 
tion is not very encouraging. Stocks also are getting low 
on edge grain flooring and ceiling, among other items. 
Activity is increasing in the oil fields and there is likely 
to be a heavier call for timbers from that direction shortly 
and it is believed that there will be considerable railroad 
orders placed as soon as conditions become a little more 
settled. The number of bad order cars is increasing in 
the yards and this is one reason why the car situation has 
been so bad lately. 








New Orleans, La., March 11.—Market comment continues 
to center largely upon transportation troubles, the em- 
bargoes being maintained, contrary to prediction and gen- 
eral expectation, and car shortage being reported acute at 
some points. Demand, for the time being, seems to be a 
question of secondary consideration. Bookings are well 
ahead of production, which in its turn outruns shipments, 
and in consequence there is marked increase of ‘orders 
on hand,.’’ This accumulation of stock awaiting cars in- 
cludes a good deal of Government material, it is said, and 
is taxing the storage capacity and ramps of some of the 
mills to such a degree that forced shut-downs_ re threat- 
ened. Demand is along the usual lines, call for yard stock 
improving steadily, a good volume of business being booked 
for Government account and a fair line of special cuttings 
and timber orders being offered. Prices are described as 
firm practically thruout the list, and it is understood that 
advances are obtainable on some items for prompt delivery. 
The price tendency seems to be upward. While the unfair 
criticisms of the manufacturers’ efforts to get out ship tim- 
bers and material are deeply resented, the mills are still 
straining every nerve to rush production and shipment of 
allotted schedules, and the excellent record of recent weeks 
is maintained where cars for the movement are obtainable. 

The following f. 0. b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
indicated: 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., March 11.—Fewer embargoes are now in 
orce in the southern pine fields than a week ago, but 
there is a demoralizing scarcity of freight cars in all sec- 
tions of the South as well as in the Northwest and for 
this reason there is little improvement noted. Perhaps 






‘weynint 


ance further advances. 


the best operation record is 60 percent at the mills, but 
the average is very much lower. Labor scarcity is more 
acute and consequently production is not likely to get 
much higher for the summer. Pine prices are very firm 
and in some items have advanced over the last week by 
50 cents. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 12.—The market for southern yel- 
low pine continues firm, with a strong advancing tend- 
ency. In fact, the question of price is a small factor, 
those who want the lumber being willing to pay almost 
any price if they can get shipments thru. The demand 
for all kinds of boards continues to be the feature of 
the market, and even dimension is in greater demand. The 
car situation is innproved, but to offset this the embargoes 
are increasing, and the East, which needs the lumber most, 
is almost completely shut off, even Government orders 
suffering. Cars again are being put in transit in a limited 
degree. 


Buffalo, N.. Y., March 12.—The southern pine trade is 
not very active just now, as the wholesale yards are un- 
able to obtain shipments. Mills find the embargoes about 
as burdensome as ever, and only a few points in this terri- 
tory seem to be able to get stock. Conditions are such as 
to cause accumulation in certain stocks, while others are 
in more than the usual demand. Timbers sell well, but 
grades used in house building are not moving readily. 


Baltimore, Md., March 11.—Georgia pine men are about 
in the same position they have occupied for some time. 
Their shipments being made almost mainly by rail, the 
movement shows little, if any, expansion, as the railroads 
are evidently in no better shape to take care of the busi- 
ness offered than before. The local yards are still being 
drawn upon by the military authorities whenever stocks on 
hand happen to be wanted, and this business constitutes 
a considerable share of the amount done. Builders and 
other buyers are not manifesting impressive wants, their 
work being held back by the general conditions as well as 
the scarcity of labor. 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—Retailers are making little 
effort to buy because of the transportation difficulties and 
the lack of any delivery guaranty. There would be a fair 
chance to sell No. 2 yellow pine right now if there were 
only some way to guarantee delivery. There is practically 
nothing of interest in the market for yellow pine flooring 
and partition, Building is still very lax. Prices such as 
are obtainable are about as follows: Longleaf pine, 1x4 
flooring, edge grain A, $54 to $56; grain ‘B, $51 to $53; 
grain C, $45 to $46. About the only change in price for 
the last month has been the lifting of the flooring edge 
grain A price from $53 to $54. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—Dealers state that 
shipping conditions from mill points seem to be worse, if 
such a thing is possible, than at any other time this winter. 
Embargoes are advanced by the manufacturers as reasons 
for not filling orders that were placed as far back as a 
year ago, and in a number of cases such orders have been 
returned with the explanation that there seems to be no 
opportunity to get them thru. As to stock for which high 
prices are being paid dealers state that there does not ap- 
pear to be as much difficulty in arranging shipments. 
Framing stock is in especially good demand, due to the 
scarcity of other lumber, particularly hemlock, used for 
similar purposes in this market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 13.—The market for southern 
pine is very active and there is developing a stronger de- 
mand from the civilian trade. The bulk of the movement 
of lumber is for the account of the Government, and there 
is a great scarcity of cars even for that. Boards are very 
active, and there is a better situation in flooring. The 
call for oil field material is more urgent, and there is some 
improvement in prices. Oil operators’ requirements are 
increasing, and the demand for such material is certain to 
expand for some weeks. Partition, ceiling and dimension 
are in better demand as the building season opens and 
assurances are received that there will be no interference 
with construction work where utilityecan readily be shown. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 11.—Business seems to be of- 
fering, taking the consuming territory as a whole, rather 
more freely than the mills are disposed to book, due en- 
tirely to the fact that a section of excellent trade territory 
is shut off by embargoes and many of the mills are not dis- 
posed to fatten their files of unfilled orders by further 
bookings .of business for delivery in the misty future. 
There is brisk competition for the business in open territory 
and an improvement in that quarter has been noted for 
the last several weeks. The call runs largely to mixed cars 
for the town and country trade, tho recent inquiries fore- 
shadow a broader market, with more active request for fac- 
tory stock. There is still some Government business to be 
placed, it is understood, and it is reported that one of the 
allied governments is in the market for cypress. Ship 
flitches are being produced and moved at a somewhat in- 
creased rate. The embargo situation is as troublesome as 
ever, and the movement of cars on ‘‘permits’’ seems to have 
become involved in sundry additional kinks. Somewhere 
around the middle of March, according to railroad officials, 
an improvement may be expected, but the lifting of em- 
bargoes has been prophesied so often without result that 
these assurances inspire hope rather than faith. Prices 
are said to be exceedingly firm all round, but without 
change for the week. 


Chicago, March 13.—Cypress shows a little more “pep” 
but not as much as it should for this time of year. Buying 
is mostly industrial, while there is some yard inquiry. 
Five-quarter, 6/4 and 8/4 B finish recently experienced an 
advance of $3. The yard inquiry is mostly from the coun- 
try towns. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Demand for cypregs con- 
tinues good and an increasing scarcity is reported on 
some items, tho the mills generally report that they can 
meet all mixed car orders. The car situation has become 
a little worse at the mills. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 13.—There is not a great deal of 
demand for any cypress at this time, except the native 
stock, which is being used extensively for box materials. 
The market continues firm and manufacturers show no 
sign of lowering prices; in fact, one or two concerns have 





Boston, Mass., March 13.—Lofty prices prevail and diffi- 
culties in transportation control the situation. Government 
orders are taking about all there is of this material and 
even for those orders it is difficult to get transportation. 
The high prices prevailing now might even be increased 
should there be a chance of guaranty of delivery. Prices 
on cypress today, altho there is difficulty in obtaining quo- 
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tations, are about as follows: Cypress, ones and twos, 
l-inch, $69 to $72; 1%4- and 1%%-inch, $72 to $75; 2- 
inch, $80 to $85; No. 1 shop, 1-inch, $43 to $46; 14%- and 14- 
inch, $50 to $54; 2-inch, $55 to $60. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—Cypress continues in fairly 
good demand, but not much business can be done outside 
of the distribution of yard stocks, as the embargoes are 
shutting off the mills from shipping into the greater part 
of this territory. The weather also has made it difficult 
for the railroads to clear up congestion. Building demand 
is not large as yet, but lack of stocks keeps prices at a 
firm level. 


Baltimore, Md., March 11.—Cypress, now that the emer- 
gency requirements of the box makers especially have 
been met by the increased receipts of yellow pine, is in 
less active request than for some time and, on the whole, 
quiet prevails. Holdings here are very small now, and 
the difficulties in the way of making additions serve to 
keep prices firm at the advanced levels that have pre- 
vailed for some time. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 13.—Mill conditions in the West, where 
it is almost impossible to get cars at some points, have 
resulted in prices taking a sharp advance, clears being 
quoted this week at $4.42 and stars at $3.82, Chicago basis; 
these prices are advances of 21 cents on clears and 15 
cents on stars. Fully as many as 50 percent of the red 
cedar shingle mills are reported to be closed down. White 
cedar shingle prices continue as follows: BPxtras, $4.40; 
standards, $3.20, and sound butts, $2.30. White cedars are 
scarce and demand is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 11.—The shingle situation 
here continues tight and demand is showing improve- 
ment, with wholesalers wondering where the supply is 
coming from. Very little stock is moving eastward from 
the mills and transit cars when offered always sell readily, 
sometimes at a premium. With coming of spring weather 
there is an increased call for shingles, especially for roof- 
ing farm buildings, and country yards are being forced to 
replenish their stocks, only to find it a more serious prob- 
lem than they had any idea of. Prices are very strong. 


Seattle, Wash., March 9.—Shingles are so rapid in their 
advance that a weil known expert sums up the situation 
by calling it a ‘‘wholesaler’s market.” In some quarters 
an increased demand is noted; but everywhere there is 
trouble about deliveries. Car shortage is the main ob- 
stacle, with no sign of relief in sight. Stars for eastern 
delivery are quoted at $2.60 to $2.65 and clears at $3.10 to 
$3.15, with a most pronounced bullish tendency. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 8.—Cedar shingles are strong 
with stars to the trade at about $2.55 and clears at $3.05. 
The exceeding scarcity of cars and high price of logs will 
put shingle prices higher yet, millmen and jobbers predict. 
Shingle logs are $16 to $18 and scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Shingles continue to show 
added strength, quotations this week ranging up to $3.20 
for clears and $2.80 for stars, Coast basis. Shipments from 
the Coast have been very light for several weeks and the 
demand has been taking up the supply as fast as shipped 
and further reducing the transit stock. The car supply is 
very limited. Many shingle mills still are shut down and 
all reports indicate that it is not only difficult to get cars 
but there is long delay in moving them from the mills 
after they are loaded, ‘ 

Boston, Mass., March 13.—The market for both shingles 
and lath is still-depressing. Prices are yielding slightly in 
the lath market. It is said that it is possible to buy 1%- 
inch at $4.30. There have also been sales of 14%4-inch at 
$3.90 but the $4 mark is still the main hold. For both 2- 
inch and 8-inch furring the market is firm at £34, and the 
supply is very limited. In the shingle question there has 
been practically no change in price for the last month. 
Extras are quoted at $4.30 to $4.40; clears at $4.35 to $4.60. 


New Orleans, La., March 11.—Cypress shingles and lath 
are both meeting steady call of sufficient volume to pre- 
vent accumulations. Shingle assortments are more or less 
broken, shipments being quite generally restricted to mixed 
cars. Semi-occasional offers of straight cars find ready 
buyers. Lath are sold by preference in mixed cars also. 
Prices are called firm, but no change of quotations is 
noted. ° 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The shingle market is strong, 
with wholesalers asking $4.75 for clears—10 cents more 
than a week ago. The inquiry had been improving up to 
this week, but more winter weather has given it a set- 
back. Dealers have few shingles on hand and few are now 
obtainable. Wholesalers are advised that the mills are 
getting only occasional cars and see small chance for 
more. 


Baltimore, Md., March, 11.—Business in shingles and 
lath continues to be of decidedly small volume because 
the builders and contractors are being held back by gen- 
eral economic conditions, as well as by the scarcity of 
labor. Stocks of shingles as well as lath are not of such 
proportions as to exert pressure upon the market and the 
range of values is well sustained. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 11.—Prices for cedar shingles range 
from $3.05 to $3.25, Pacific coast basis, for clears, with the 
market at $3.10. The prices on stars range from $2.60 to 
$2.65. Demand is fair. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—Within the last 
forty-eight hours prices have shown rising tendencies. 
Advances of 10 to 15 cents are reported and dealers look 
for further increase with the approach of the building sea- 
son. Clears are quoted at $4.70 and stars at $4.10, the 
highest prices that have prevailed since last August. The 
placing into effect of the 8-hour working day on the Coast 
and delays in shipments thru railroad embargoes have had 
their influence in creating conditions warranting the price 
increase. Lath are not in active demand, but hold to the 
same prices that have prevailed this winter. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—The market is still very 
bright in the line of material for boxes and cartons, 
particularly since the Government has specified that cer- 
tain articles sent across shall be boxed in wood, and the 
large demand for boxes for regular belligerent orders con- 
tinues. Last week a sale of half a million feet of pine box 
boards, round edge, 1-inch, was noted at $34.10, Boston 
rate. It is freely predicted that even this price will look 
mighty attractive in the future. For square edge, l-inch 
pine the market is very firm and it will not be a surprise 
if the $45 mark is obtained. It is reported that it has been 
secured recently. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this d 
partment at the following rates: “i 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

oe words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








SUCCESSFUL MANAGER DESIRES A CHANGE 


And connection with Mfr. whose business and resources offer 


opportunity. Prefer Hardwood and South. Now filling im- 
portant position and can furnish reference. 
Address “T, 78," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS PINE MAN 
To open up and handle, on we sharing basis, wholesale pine 
department for large, well established North Pacific Coast 
Wholesale Company, with ample funds to finance operations. 
Address “8. 55,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND 
With services by experienced retail or wholesale lumber and 
millwork man. 15 years’ experience. 

Address “C, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for VEX, Grice and full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HANDLE MAKERS NOTICE. 


See advertisement “W. 62” on page 77. 
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WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
To manage the logging, manufacturing and shipping, with 
Planing Mill, the output of single band and resaw. Timber 
mixed Pine and Hardwood. anf thoroughly efficient man 
in every particular. Answer with compensation expected and 
the names of references (which must be from lumber con- 
cerns) stating how long service in each instance. Location 
of mill, North Carolina. 
Address “T, 59,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard and planing mill. Must be a com- 
petent bookkeeper and estimator and accurate in figures. A 
hustler and business getter capable of handling a business of 
over $100,000.00 per year, and able to write a good business 
letter. State age, experience and salary wanted first year. 
Apply WALSH LUMBER CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For yard thirty miles from Chicago. State age and experi- 
ence and how soon could come. 
Address “W. 80,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RELIABLE, TEMPERATE MAN 
For permanent position, experienced in filing saws and operat- 
ing 4” and 6” band resaw. State age, experience and salary 
expected, THE KEYSTONE LUMBER CO., 

8S. 17th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN 
For bookkeeper and eet. Must have general knowledge 
lumber business. Good position right party. 

Address “W. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—DRAUGHTSMAN 
Man familiar with building work capable of taking off lists 
of material and a neat accurate draughtsman. 
Address “W. 77,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
To take charge of double band mill and planing mill manu- 
facturing 150,000 feet per day. Must have thorough knowl- 
edge of all machinery pertaining to same and be able to work 
men to the best advantage. Only successful men, of proven 
ability, need apply. State present occupation and mills you 
have worked for in the past, also salary expected. 

Address “8, 81," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
At once. Please state experience and salary desired in your 
answer. C. W. DERR, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

WANTED—CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer for Sales Office West Virginia Manufacturing 
Concern, Only those who have had two or three years’ lum- 
ber experience need apply. 

Address “W. 53,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOG SCALER ON MILL 
Address RAINB-ANDREWS LUMBER CO. 
Evenwood, W. Va. 


WANTED—AT ONCE A MAN CAPABLE 
Of billing and detailing millwork from plans for Factory. 
Address BOX 1254, Fort Worth, Texas, stating experience and 
salary expected. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 


and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMWRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 






































WANTED—MANAGER FOR YARD 
In Southern Minnesota, handling lumber, coal, and hardware, 
German Protestant preferred. 

Address P. O. BOX 477, Winona, Minn. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS YARD MANAGERS 

For good towns in North Dakota. Must have had experience 

against hard competition. Must be good judges of credit and 

an all-around live man. For one point would prefer an agent 

who can talk German 
Address 





“W. 68,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For general office work by Chicago wholesale lumber dealer, 
Must be able to operate typewriter; short hand not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity. 
Address “W. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY, ONE FIRST CLASS 
“American” Log Loaderman to load seventy-five thousand 
feet of logs per day. Address 


W. G. MITCHELL LUMBER COMPANY, Shortleaf, Ala. 
WANTED—BY CHICAGO WHOLESALE 


Sash and door house competent estimator, capable of drawing 
details and billing work into factory. 
ddress “T. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN WITH 
Retail lumber experience for stenographic and 
work. Give full particulars. DADE LUMBE 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
TEMPLE LUMBER COMPANY, Pineland, Texas. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in good Eastern Iowa town. Give 
references and salary desired and full information in first 
letter. Address “R. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Northern logging and chemical wood operations. 
perience, in detail, references, salary wanted etc. 

Address “NORTHERN,” care AMFRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
One for one large town—one for a small town. Both very 
desirable locations in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
salary desired. Address “G. 70,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be. first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


Use the AMf@RICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner, Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights and 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and 
the different log scales. ‘Twenty-five cents postpaid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED—LIVE WIRE ALL ROUND 


Lumber Salesman for Pittsburgh territory by one of the 
largest Manufacturing Wholesalers in Pittsburgh. 


Address “S. 53,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
For sash, door and interior trim factory. One who is capable 
of listing and figuring any size job. Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory. Give experience, references and salary wanted with 
application. 
Address “K. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A LIVE LUMBER SALESMAN 
Who is acquainted with Iowa territory. Give reference and 
experience. 
Address 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Wa 





“W. 67,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—BOAT BUILDERS, CABINET MAKERS 
Joiners, and good first class house carpen- 
ters. Our shops are sanitary, well venti- 
lated, steam heated, and the pers quar- 
ters are excellent. Port Clinton is located 
on the shore of Lake Erie, midway between 
Toledo and Cleveland, on the main line of 
the New York Central Railroad. Non- 
union shop. We offer good wages, steady 
work, and transportation will be refunded. 

* Write us if you want a good job, with good 


pay. 
THE MATTHEWS BOAT COMPANY. Port Clinton, Ohio. 
















POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumber salesman, single, age 31, to represent 
high-class lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago and 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommené 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and wey 
equipped to render valuable services. 
dress “M, 24,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


I AM DESIROUS OF SEEKING A GOOD 
Paying position as office or sales manager. For 40 years I 
conducted a general. (carried in stock about everything han- 
dled by regular retail lumber dealers) distributing wholesale 
lumber business at Atchison, Kans., and Omaha, Neb., and for 
years at both places our business was the largest of any firm 
in our U. S. A. Believe I can increase the business of any 
well established lumber and shingle manufacturer or whole- 
saler $500,000 in two years and the same to any new firm 
with capital. Would only sel lto firms who pay cash for all 
they buy. On account of a large loss by fire and a larger loss 
by a trusted employee I have closed out my holdings in Ten- 
nesee. Reference any old and strong (financially) lumber firm 
in Omaha, Neb. Address, until April 1st, Shelbyville, Tenn, 

H. N. JEWETT. 








ATTENTION, REPUTABLE MANUFACTURERS 

A real “live wire” with established trade with Railroads, 
Industrials and in close contact with Government work in 
Washington, desires a connection with large yellow pine and 
white pine manufacturers who has the lumber and wishes 
it placed to best advantage to the highest class trade in the 
U. 8. Over ten years’ successful sales management in Phila- 
delphia, handling also New York and points east of Ohio 
River. Personal sales averaging now two to four million 
month. Reason for change, have outgrown present company, 
Will show statements and class of trade doing business with. 
To a high class company this may be the combination we 
both need. Address “W. 78,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In one yard town. Prefer West Kansas, Oklahoma or Colo- 
rado. Who wants me? Write quick to 
BOX 742, Wiley, Colorado, 


CAN YOU USE THE SERVICES OF 
A manager, assistant manager or bookkeeper. Can give refer- 
ence; 30 years old; married. Expects top wages in return 
for full time service. State details in first letter. Illinois 
preferred. Address ‘“W. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or Assistant, with good Yellow Pine Mill. Ten years’ stump 
to market experience. Formerly Sales Manager of 125,000 
daily capacity Mill. Now employed Government work. De- 
partment expected discontinued next thirty days. Married; 
age 34; sober, clean cut, well known. Excellent references, 
All correspondence confidential. 
ddress “W. 59,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants position with some lumber firm to run lumber yard or 
lumber dock, Would take position with independent lumber 
inspectors for lake shipment for next season. Inspection by 
the national rule. 
Address 














“W. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—POSITION AS STORE MANAGER 
Have had eight years’ experience and can furnish best of 
reerence, Address “W. 60,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO RUN LATH MILL 
By day or thousand. Experienced man. Can put up the 
goods. Address “W. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS MANAGER OF RETAIL YARD 

Want position in town where there is good high school. 
Employed at present. Prefer eastern Okla., Kans. or western 
Mo, point. Address “W. 55,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant by thoroughly competent man, sixteen years’ active 
experience in Southern hardwoods. Familiar with both manu- 
facturing and wholesale end. Experienced not only in han- 
dling purchase and sale of lumber, but also dimension and 
box shooks; also experienced traffic man. Now employed; 
best reasons for change. Age 37; married; best of references. 

Address “W. 56,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS MAN WANTS POSITION 

With large yellow pine mill. Is thoroughly familiar with 
manufacturing and grading yellow pine. Can fill position as 
Shipping Clerk, Supt. Grades & Mnfg. or any other responsible 
position requiring a high class man of ability and experience. 
Married. Age 87. High class references, among them the 
Southern Pine Assn. In answering please give details and 
salary. Address “T. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
14 years’ experience. Best of references. Age 33. Married. 
Iowa preferred. 

Address “W. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or assistant manager in city yard in Iowa. Age 30, married. 
5 years’ experience. $125.00 per mo. 
Address “W. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A PARTY WHO CONTROLS ANNUALLY 
Fifteen million feet yard and shed stock short leaf yellow 
pine desires employment as buyer for good wholesale concern. 

Address “W. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In two band mill, Southern or Western Pine preferred. 
Thirteen years’ experience. Four years with last company. 
Strictly sober, reliable, with ne Good references. 
Address W. W. SELL, Proctor, Minn. 


A-1 BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Twelve years’ experience in all kinds of 
timber. Best of references furnished. Will locate anywhere. 
ddress “T., 66,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
Band and circular; 22 years’ experience; best reference. 
ddress “T, 61,” care AMERICAN LU (BERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SHIPPING 
Clerk wants position after March 26th. Not subject to draft. 
Address “T, 62,”’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 









































WANTED—FIRST CLASS ASSISTANT MACHINIST 
And lathe man, also first class blacksmith and horseshoer 
for logging camp school and accommodations for families. 
Apply giving references and wages required to 

THE GEO. PALMER LUMBER CO., Lagrande, Ore. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAW MILL ENGINEER 
Capable of taking care of steam plant and electrical work. 

Also good edgerman. . 
THE SANTA CLARA LUMBER CO., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


A BIG DEMAND FOR 
Second hand equipment of all kinds. If you have some ma- 
chinery you want to sell or possibly you may want some- 
thing an advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment will be the best way to get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. ; 
AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 











SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 
Would accept position. as foreman in large plant. 16 years 

experience. Don’t answer unless you have something worth 

considering. Address “S. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION HARDWOOD SUPT. 
By practical lumberman, fifteen years’ experience. Thor- 
oughly familiar with business from log to car. Can secure 
best results from labor and machinery. Now employed. 
Would like to consider position with large concern where 
results count. Man of family, 38 years old. Best reference. 
Address “Pp. 51,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of mill getting out sash, doors, all kinds of interior finish 
and special mill work. Competent estimator, biller, detailer 
and plan man, A-1 mechanic. Can handle large proposition. 

Address “T, 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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